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Novel Motor Drive in Brass Mill 


Flexible Melting Units and Annealing, Pickling, 
Drying and Finishing Equipment Are 
Other Features 


BY GILBERT L. LACHER 


HE word “cabbage” brings to mind both palatable 
TL" ans aromatic qualities, and to those with a taste 
for fiction may also bring reminiscences of Mrs. 
Wiggs. Offhand, the plebeian product of the truck 
garden would appear to have little connection with the 
metal-working industry. Yet the cabbage is an impor- 
tant raw material in brass manufacturing, although in 
that case the term is applied to a leafy compressed 
bundle of copper sheet clippings. At its new brass mill, 
located at 6601 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, the Dal- 
las Brass & Copper Co. makes its own cabbages from 
pure copper scrap bought from its own customers or 
delivered from its manufacturing plant. 
No cabbages are bought, because of apprehension 
lest they include foreign materials. As it is, all bales 
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of scrap received are torn apart and carefully inspected 
before the cabbages are made. This precaution is nec- 
essary because occasionally copper-plated steel may be 
inadvertently mixed with copper scrap. Any scrap 
small enough is passed through a magnetic separator, 
made by the Dings Magnetic Separator Co., Milwaukee, 
which removes all ferrous material from the cuprous 
metal. Skimmings from tne melting furnaces, also, 
are put through the separator. Cabbaging is done in 
a hydraulic press, turnished by Logemann Brothers 
Co., Milwaukee, which has a capacity of 45,000 lb. of 
compressed scrap per day. The cabbages measure ap- 
proximately 7 x 13 x 5 in. and weigh about 50 lb. each. 
Brass scrap also is used. 

In the selection of virgin metals care is exercised. 
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Finishing Rolls Are Equipped with Blocking Machines to Guide the Metal Around a Block, Forming a 


Tight Coil. A wire hoop is slipped over the coil to prevent it from spreading again. 


driven by a synchronous motor. 


Each mill is 


So far as is known, a synchronous motor has never before been used 


for a break-down roll 
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Only ingot copper analyzing 99.9 per cent is used, most 
of it being Lake metal. A premium is paid for a high 
quality of electrolytic slab zinc which has a low lead 
content, a requisite for, making godd drawing brass. 
Railroad deliveries of metal are received from a 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul siding which parallels 
a platform on one side of the mill. Material is un- 
loaded from box cars to buggies which are drawn by 
storage battery tractors down a ramp to the plant 
floor, where storage bins having a capacity of 2,000,000 
Ib. have been provided. Incidentally, nearly all mate- 
rial handling in the mill is performed by two storage 
battery tractors, one of which was supplied by the 
Baker R & L Co., Cleveland, and the other, of the lift 
truck type, by the Crescent Truck Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Two Melting Units 


The arrangement for melting is notable for its con- 
venience and unusual flexibility, as well as for its ex- 
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cellent equipment. Two parallel furnace pits, 50 ft. 
long by 10% ft. wide over all, are the converse of each 
ether, the charging sides of the two pits opening toward 
an intervening aisle where metal is stored in bins and 
eharges are weighed. There are four Ajax-Wyatt in- 
duction furnaces, built by the Ajax Metal Co., Phila- 
delphia, two in each pit. Since these melting units are 
of the induction type, local overheating and contami- 
nation by foreign materials is avoided. The current 
consumption per furnace is 60 kw. during active oper- 
ation. 

Mounted on a special type of buggy built by the 
Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, IIl., the furnace has 
four adjustments, each of which is controlled on an 
operating board located on the pouring side. The 
buggy rides on a 5%-ft. gage track which extends the 
length of the pit, so that one adjustment is the length- 
wise travel of the furnace. Crosswise adjustment is 
provided for, to bring the furnace close to the charging 
or pouring side of the pit, as required. The furnace 
may also be raised or lowered, and for pouring it is 
tilted. The furnaces, with capacity of 900 lb. each, 
per charge, are charged either through the top or 
through a charging door on the back. 
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Metal is poured into knock-down molds made of a 
special grade of cast iron. As soon as the brass solidi- 
fies, hooks holding the moldstogether are released, 
freeing the cast bar for removal by means of tongs. 
The bars range in width from 5% to 12% in., in thick- 
ness from 1 to 1% in., and in length from 37 to 60 in. 
After each cast, the molds are scrubbed with a wire 
brush and then blown out with compressed air to re- 
move all remaining metal or dirt. Gases generated in 
the furnace pits are collected in overhanging hoods 
and released through stacks into the outside atmos- 
phere. 

Brass bars must be “gated” before they can be rolled 
into smaller gages. Gating consists of removing the 
top of the bar, or gate, in whick the piping formed in 
solidification is to be found. The work is done in a 
motor-driven alligator shear built by the Canton Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Canton, Ohio. After gating, the 
bars are thoroughly inspected and those not yet free 
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Melting Furnace 
Has Four Adjust- 
ments, Each of 
Which Is Controlled 
from an Operating 
Board Suspended 
from the Pouring 
Side. The furnace 
may be moved 
lengthwise of the 
pit, crosswise, up 
and down, and in 
addition may be 
tilted for pouring, 
as in the illustration 
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from holes are cut again. They are then ready for 
the mill. 

The mill consists of a stand of break-down rolls, a 
stand of run-down rolls and two stands of finishing 
rolls. These were all furnished by M. Hoagland Sons 
Co., Rockaway, N. J., and are driven by synchronous 


motors built by the Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis. 


Synchronous Motors Maintain Power Factor 


So far as,is known, a synchronous motor has never 
before been used for a break-down roll, as it has been 
claimed heretofore that such an application was not 
practicable, Original plans called for three 250-hp. 
slip-ring motors and a synchronous condenser to main- 
tain 85 per cent power factor to drive the break-down, 
run-down and finishing rolls respectively. The Jjpro- 
vision for the condenser was necessary on account of 
a ruling of the Illinois Commerce Commission that all 
motors with a rated capacity of 50 hp. and larger must 
be synchronous unless a power factor of 85 per cent 
is maintained. The Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., which 
supplied all the motors for the plant, found it possible 
to furnish three 250-hp. synchronous motors with a 90 
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Cabbages of Copper and Brass Scrap Are Made in a Hydraulic Press with a Capacity of 45,000 Lb. of 


Compresse 


Metal per Day. Bales of scrap received in the plant are torn apart and carefully inspected 


before cabbages are made 


wun 


per cent leading power factor, running at 50 deg. Cent. 
on three-phase 60-cycle 440-volt current at 514 r.p.m. 
The ultimate power factor of the plant as a whole is a 
resultant of the inductive load of the melting furnaces 
and inducti , and the corrective capacity of 
the mill motors is approximately the same, wh 
they are running under full load or merely with fric 
tion load. 

The mill motors are excited from a comn.on d.c. 
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motor-generator set, and each is provided with auto- 
matic starters to start and stop the rolls, one push 
button being on each roll and another being on the 
switchboard floor, a balcony situated on one side of the 
brildi purchased at 12,000 volts is stepped 
its for use in the plant. 

All the stands are driven by Sykes herringbone 
gears, furnished by the Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Buffalo. The break-down rolls have double-reduction 
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After Annealing, Wagons of Brass Are Rolled Out of the Discharge Doors of the Annealing Furnaces 
Under a Series of Shower Baths. The flood of water from the showers frees the brass from scale which 
would otherwise form because of the contact of the metal with iron pans on which the coils rest 
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gears, which eliminate backlash and make operations 
practically noiseless. The other stands have single- 
reduction gears. 

The last finishing stand rolls fin-core radiator brass. 
The finishing rolls are equipped with blocking machines 
which guide the metal around a block, forming a tight 
coil. Before a coil is removed from the block, a wire 
hoop is slipped over it to prevent it from spreading 
again. Metal rolled in the turn<iown stand is suffi- 
ciently stiff to coil itself. Hence those rolls are 
equipped with an ordinary coiling machine. The fin- 
ishing stands roll both sheets and coils in a wide range 
of widths and gages. 

After the bars have been reduced to a suitable 
thickness by the break-down rolls, they are scalped in 
a milling-type overhauling machine constructed by the 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. This machine 
is equipped with milling cutters which remove the cast 
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fracture a concrete floor. found the melting fur- 
naces, however, a concrete surface has been provided, 
to facilitate shoveling material from the floor. 

Metal is conveyed from the rolls to and through 
the annealing furnaces on the annealing wagons just 
referred to. Iron pans which rest on the wagons are 
loaded with the bars or coils to be annealed. After the 
heat treatment the wagons are rolled out of the dis- 
charge doors of the furnaces under a series of shower 
baths. The flood of water from the showers frees the 
brass from scale which would otherwise form because 
of contact with the iron pans. A concrete floor with 
drains has been provided under the showers. 

Ordinarily, the procedure in pickling the metal is 
to transfer coils from the annealing wagon to a tray 
suspended from a pneumatic hoist. The tray is low- 
ered into a vat of acid, then raised and transferred 
to a hot-water bath by the hoist, which operates on a 
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For Pickling, Coils Are Transferred from the Annealing Wagon to a Tray Suspended from a Pneumatic 

Hoist (Shown at Extreme Right). The tray is immersed in an acid vat and then is conveyed to a hot 

water bath. From the water the coils are drawn through sawdust and through a pair of bristle brush 
rolls, finally being recoiled around a belt-driven block (left foreground) 


surface of the bar. The plant is supplied also with 
reciprocating-type overhauling machines. After scalp- 
ing, the bars are inspected and all remaining defects 
are chipped out. 


Periodical Annealing Needed 


During the course of rolling, the metal must be pe- 
riodically annealed. There are two double-end oil-fired 
muffle furnaces, each with two lift doors at each end, or 
a total of eight doors. The annealing temperatures 
vary materially, according to the character of the metal 
treated. For temperature regulation the furnaces are 
equipped with pyrometer control. A pyrometer is lo- 
cated at the front end and another at the back end 
of each furnace, an indicator is situated at a convenient 
point on the adjacent wall and a recorder is in the 
plant office. The furnaces, built by the W. S. Rockwell 
Co., New York, have natural draft from the bottom. 
A motor-driven blower arranged with three air con- 
trols is used largely to atomize the oil for combustion. 
The burners are of the injector type. 

The floor adjacent to the furnaces and in the mill 
room is of wood block. This kind of surface was se- 
lected because it is in this section of the plant that the 
workmen do the most walking. Moreover, it was 
feared that the heavy wagons used for annealing would 
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monorail. From the water the coils are drawn through 
sawdust into a pair of bristle brush rolis, finally being 
recoiled around a belt-driven coil block. This is known 
as a continuous drying-out machine and takes thin 
gage metal down to 0.005 in. 

After pickling, metal goes to the inspection benches. 
For inspecting thin gage material, coils are wound 
from one arbor to another, passing over a light which 
permits close observation. Two motor-driven slitters, 
one for heavy and the other for light-gage metal, are 
used to cut finished material to the desired widths. 
There are also a patent leveling machine and a cut-to- 
length shear with straightening rolls. 

A ramp leads from the finishing end of the mill to 
a shipping floor, which is on a level with the outside 
railroad platform. There is a rolling lift door between 
shipping room and platform. Two other rolling lift 
doors on another side of the room open up on a drive- 
way where motor trucks may be stationed for loading, 
the floor of the room being on a level with the truck 
bodies. 

Oil is used to fire a forced draft heater with two 
burners, built by the Gillespie-Dwyer Co., Chicago. 
The heated air is driven through the plant by a motor- 
driven blower with pipe connections suspended from 
the ceiling of the plant. Steam is generated in an oil 
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furnace located in the basement. The steam is used 
to heat the hot water vats and to preheat oil used in 
the annealing furnaces. 

Two steel oil storage tanks are located underground 
beneath the shipping room. Oil is transferred by grav- 
ity from tank cars, each storage tank having 10,000 
gal. capacity, or sufficient to take the entire contents 
of an ordinary car. 

The mill building, 100 x 265 ft., is of steel frame 
construction with lantern-type monitor roof. Contin- 
uous sash in the side walls and in the monitor insure 
abundant natural light Only one side of the building 
is permanent and that has a brick wall, the other sides 
being constructed of hollow tile. The plant is on an 
8%4-acre site, amply large for expansion for many 
years to come, 

Using the Mill’s Output 


Only brass in coils and sheets is made in the mill 
and to a large extent it is utilized in the main plant 
of the Dallas company, a three-story and basement 
structure, 100 x 213 ft., located at 820 Orleans Street, 
Chicago. There copper is finished, as received from 
the mines in ingots, to any width and gage down to a 
thickness of 0.001 in. Likewise brass, bronze, nickel, 
silver, zinc and similar metals are rolled to finish in 
coils and strips. 
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Dr. Richard Mol- 
denke 


the American Foundrymen’s Association the 

board of directors has chosen Dr. Richard Mol- 
denke to be the first recipient of the Joseph S. Seaman 
gold medal, one of the association’s four major awards, 
in recognition of his many contributions to the foundry 
industry. Dr. Robert J. Anderson: was at the same 
time chosen to receive the first W. H. McFadden gold 
medal for his contributions to the technical sessions 
of the A. F. A. and his contributions to the aluminum 
casting industry. 

These medals, which are to be presented at the 
Syracuse meeting of the foundrymen the week of Oct. 
5 to 9, are two of four gold medals authorized for pres- 
entation from time to time to outstanding men con- 
nected with the foundry industry. The first Penton 
and Whiting medals were presented at the 1924 Mil- 
waukee meeting to Enrique Touceda and John Howe 
Hall for their contributions to the malleable and steel 
castings industries respectively. 

These medal awards were made possible by gifts 
to the association, contributed in 1920, by four charter 
members and past officers of the association: John A. 
Penton, W. H. McFadden, J. H. Whiting, and the late 
Joseph S. Seaman. 


Dr. Richard Moldenike 


R. MOLDENKE was born in Watertown, Wis., Nov. 
1, 1864. After passing through Columbia gram- 
mar school, he entered the School of Mines, Columbia 
University, graduating as an engineer of mines in 
1885. After two years’ varied experience in engineer- 
ing, he returned to the university, on the teaching staff, 


() the recommendation of the board of awards of 
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Much of the rolled product is used in a lock-seam 
tube department, said to be the largest installation in 
the United States. Copper, brass and steel are formed 
into lock-seam tubes in diameters from 3/16 to 3 in., 
outside. The Orleans Street plant also has a‘ large 
press department where intricate shapes are fashioned, 
and an eyelet department equipped with 14 machines 
for the manufacture of small special parts. Recently 
the production of lighting fixtures for homes, apart- 
ments and hotels has been undertaken. 

The rolling and manufacturing activities of the 
Dallas company are a relatively recent outgrowth of 
a brass and copper jobbing business incorporated in 
1908 under the style of A. C. Dallas & Son. In 1911 
the company took larger quarters at 117 North Jeffer- 
son Street, Caicago, and began the manufacture of 
lock-seam tubes in a small way. Later growth dictated 
removal to 223 North Jefferson Street and in 1916 sev- 
eral pairs of rolls were installed to meet the increasing 
demand for the thin brass and copper used in automo- 
bile manufacture. The old corporation went out of 
existence in 1918, giving place to the Dallas Brass & 
Copper Co. Two years later the large Orleans plant 
was completed and still further expansion of the com- 
pany’s business resulted in the recent constructivn of 
the brass mill on West Grand Avenue. 
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Dr. Robert J. An- 
derson 


and studied for and received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. 

The acceptance of a position with the McConway & 
Torley Co., Pittsburgh, was the starting point of his 
career as a metallurgist. Joining the Pittsburgh Foun- 
drymen’s Association in 1897, and the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association a few months later in the same 
year, Dr. Moldenke soon came to know all the promi- 
nent foundrymen of those days and many lasting 
friendships resulted. Close to such men as Thomas D. 
West, A. E. Outerbridge, Jr., W. J. Keep, E. H. Putnam 
and W. G. Scott, investigation, testing, committee con- 
ferences and the working out of problems in cast iron 
and foundry practice became a labor of love, and 
through the combined effort of this group of men came 
the beginnings of a revolution in foundry practice 
which made America easily the leader of the industrial 
world in that branch of productivity. 

In 1899, Dr. Moldenke took part in the organization 
of the Pennsylvania Malleable Co., of Pittsburgh, and 
acted as superintendent until production was well under 
way. In the early 90’s he was elected secretary of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, did considerable 
consulting work and found time for much research in 
many branches of foundry metallurgy and practice. As 
chairman of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials committee on cast iron, together with Walter 
Wood, of Philadelphia, repeated journeys were made 
in Europe, and the foundations laid for the interchange 
of information on the testing of cast iron, now so hap- 
pily extended by the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Moldenke has contributed to foundry literature 
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probably more than any other man. Besides technical 
articles and reports, a book on the production of malle- 
able castings and a text book on the “Principles of Iron 
Founding,” as well as a series of booklets on special 
foundry subjects attest’ the fertility of his pen. 
He has received many society honors. He is hon- 
orary member of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, the Institute of British Foundrymen, the Pitts- 
burgh, New England, and the Newark Foundrymen’s 
Associations. Besides having been secretary-treasurer 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association, he was 
vice-president of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, and is a member of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, the British Iron and 
Steel Institute, the American Electrochemical Society, 
and was the first American member restored to the 
membership list of the Verein Deutscher Eisenhuetten- 
leute after the war. 

Dr. Moldenke is still actively engaged in research 
work, having a small experimental foundry at his 
“castle” in Watchung, N. J. He has taken out many 
patents and his consulting practice is extensive, often 
taking him abroad on special missions. 


Dr. Robert J. {nderson 


Sn in Cleveland, July 10, 1892, Dr. Robert J. An- 
derson obtained his earlier technical training at 
the Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, from 
which he received the degree of B. Sc. (in metallurgy) 
in 1914 and post-graduate degree of Met. E. in 1917. 
In 1925, he was granted the degree of D. Sc. from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 
Upon graduation from the Case School of Applied 
Science, he accepted a position as instructor in metal- 
lurgy at the Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, Mo. The 
later positions which he held were successively those 
of metallurgical engineer for the American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio; assistant to Dr. Henry M. 
Howe, Columbia University, New York; chief metal 
lurgist, Cleveland Metal Products Co., Cleveland: re- 
search metallurgist, United States bureau of aircraft 


CORROSION BY CITY GAS 


Tests on British Wrought Iron Pipe—Need for 
Specifications 


BY C. H. S. TUPHOLME 


To two largest corporations in Great Britain manu- 
- facturing g: I tly 


recently collaborated in tests on thi 
effect of gas on various brands of wrought iron, and 
these tests have disclosed an astonishing variation in 
the composition of wrought iron gas barrels, and also 
the fact that tubing sold as wrought iron is, in many 
cases, a mixture of iron and steel. The gases used in 
the tests wer 
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[These gases were allowed to bubble through water 
so as to insure a state approximating complete satura 
tion without any tendency to form dew. The experi- 
ments were allowed to go on for 36 hr., but there was 
no visible change in the bright surface of any of the 

arious samples of wrought iron tubing, which were 
ipplied by leading British manufacturers. A small 
t of steam was then blown into the specimens when 
rusting rapidly occurred. This shows how essential 
is the presence of water to the activity of oxygen, 
though it is really only confirmation of a well known 
phenomenon. 

At the completion of the experiments the amount of 
orroded iron was determined gravimetrically. Though 
most of this was found to be hydrated ferric oxide, 
some was found in solution as ferrous bicarbonate. This 
is an important point because it has some bearing upon 
the physical form of the oxide subsequently produced. 
In the presence of oxygen the dissolved ferrous bicar- 
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production, Washington, Pittsburgh, and Detroit; 
metallurgical engineer and chief of the non-ferrous 
metals section of the U. S. Bureau of Mines at Pitts- 
burgh; and lecturer in metallography, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. He is now acting as consulting 
metallurgical engineer and technical expert in the 
metallurgy of aluminum with headquarters in Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Anderson has contributed extensively to the 
technical magazines and technical associations articles 
on metallurgical subjects chiefly relating to aluminum 
and aluminum alloys. Among his activities on behalf 
of the American Foundrymen’s Association, one of his 
most important achievements was the development of 
the aluminum-alloys session of the annual meeting. 

Dr. Anderson has carried out many investigations 
on various aspects of aluminum-alloy foundry practice 
with a view to raising the standards of technical prac- 
tice. The result of the majority of these investigations 
has been published in the Proceedings of the A. F. A. 
and in governmental technical papers. Dr. Anderson has 
also carried out investigations and published his find- 
ings on the heat treatment of aluminum-alloy castings 
and on the radiography applying to such castings, also 
results of investigations on the metallography, heat 
treatment and founding of brass, bronze and other cop- 
per alloys, together with investigations on the corrosion 
of metals and alloys. 

His recent book, “The Metallurgy of Aluminum and 
Aluminum-Alloys,” in 1925, has received an excellent 
reception as a standard text and reference book. 

His contributions to the meetings of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association have been numerous and in 
addition he has served on several technical committees 
being for several years chairman of the committee on 
non-ferrous papers. He is also a member of the joint 
committee on molding sand research of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association and the National Research 
Council. He is a member of other technical organiza- 
tions, including the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, American Society for Testing 
Materials and Franklin Institute. 


bonate decomposes and precipitates hydrated ferric 
oxide. ° 

The conclusions of the investigators may be summed 
up under the following heads: 


1. Carbon dioxide is not an essential agent for 
oxidation, though its presence to say 2.5 per cent in 
1 wet gas containing 1 per cent of oxygen would prob- 
ably accelerate the rate of oxidation by about 10 per 
cent, assuming that liquid water is present. 

2. Though carbon dioxide does not form an oxide 

it does, in the presence of water, slowly re- 
move iron in the form of a solution of ferrous bicar- 
bonate, and this soluble compound in the presence of 
oxygen forms oxide which is readily transportable, 
ind would lead to the stoppage of small pipes 


3. Liquid water is an essential agent of corrosion 
and when present in small quantities its potency in 
promoting oxidation is more marked than when present 
in larger volume 


4. There is no evidence in ordinary gas distributing 
systems of products of corrosion that have any retard- 


ing effect upon further corrosion. The presence of 


ferrocyanides in the liquid might modify this view, 
due to the formation of a fairly close coating of 
prus n blue, but t much importance is attached to 


this 


5. Though the following figures are not put for- 


experiments show the relative 
rates of oxidation of typical specimens to be: 
Very pure iron 


ward as conclusive, the 


100 

Wrought iror 150 

Steel 190 
Something would depend on the constitution of the 


electrolyte and the nature of the gases present. 


It was found that mixtures of iron and steel corrode 
more rapidly than these two metals separately. Over 
13 per cent of the samples which were supplied as 
wrought iron were found to be mixtures of iron and 
steel, and the officials of the gas corporations referred 


to have emphasized strongly the need for a standard 
specification for gas tubing. 
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New Tools at New Haven Exhibition 


Equipment of 110 Manufacturers Shown—Technical Discussions on Centerless Grind- 
ing and Other Production Processes 


nection with shop equipment, must have had a 

pointed meaning to many at the conclusion of 
the fifth annual New Haven Machine Tool Exhibition, 
held at Mason Laboratory, Yale University, Sept. 8 to 
11. One hundred and ten manufacturers were repre- 
sented and the machinery, which included all classes, 
was for the most part in operation under production 
conditions. By comparing the output obtained, users 
of obsolete equipment and tooling undoubtedly realized 
the wastefulness of the older machinery. 

This exhibition, held annually, is under the auspices 
of the New Haven section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Yale University and the New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce. From a purely local 
venture started five years ago with only ten exhibitors 
and an attendance confined largely to the mechanical 
engineering faculty and students at Yale, it has grown 
until it is attracting visitors from all over New Eng- 
land and adjoining States, the attendance last year— 
the highest thus far reached—having been estimated 
at over 15,000. 

Four technical sessions, arranged by the machine 
shop practice division of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, were held during the exhibition. 
Local plants were visited, including that of the New 
Haven Clock Co., Geometric Tool Co., and the. Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co. A round-table dinner dis- 
cussion of inspection methods, press work, production 
milling and shop training methods was well attended. 


“ Y pays to replace,” a slogan often heard in con- 


Centerless Grinding Economical 


Much interest was shown in centerless grinding, a 
paper on the “Theory and Practice of Centerless Grind 
ing” by W. J. Peets, engineer in charge of factory 
methods, Singer Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J., having 
been particularly well received. Slides of set-ups for a 
variety of work were exhibited and data from actual 
practice submitted. 

On work for which it is adapted the quantity pro- 
duction of cylindrical ground pieces, the centerless 
grinding machine outclasses any other for economy, 
according to Mr. Peets. It consists primarily of two 
abrasive wheels, the fast running or grinding wheel 
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and the slow running or regulating wheel, mounted so 
that their peripheries face each other. One of the 
wheels has its axis arranged so that it can be swung 
out of parallel with the axis of the other wheel by 
varying amounts, as required. Between the two abra- 
sive wheels is a rest which supports the work. Accord- 
ing to the relative axial positions of the two abrasive 
wheels, the centerless grinder may be employed for two 
distinct classes of cylindrical grinding, straight-in and 
through grinding. 

Among the advantages of centerless grinding over 
between-centers grinding is that the action (in through- 
grinding) is continuous. The machine eliminates time 
wasted in placing work between centers, putting on 
and removing dogs, advancing wheel to the work, ete. 
On work of small or medium diameter and length the 
operator is kept busy simply feeding the machine. 
Much smaller stock allowance for grinding is neces- 
sary than in between-centers grinding, it was stated, 
and, as a rule, in centerless grinding the work is sup- 
ported better. The size of work can be held to closer 
limits on the centerless grinder, with less skill on the 
operator’s part. This is said to be because the wheels 
are not moved during grinding and the chances of error 
arising from infeed of slides, stops, etc., are eliminated. 
Also, in centerless grinding, stock is removed from the 
diameter instead of from the radius of the work, which 
is said to reduce by one-half any error due to wheel 
wear (as compared to between-centers grinding) while 
the wheel wear is minimized by the comparatively light 
cut taken, making unnecessary frequent adjustments 
for holding size of work. 

It was pointed out that the simpler type machine, 
besides requiring a less skilled operator, also effects 
considerable reduction in upkeep expense, as the only 
moving parts while operating are the two wheel spin- 
dles and the mechanism of turning them. Another ad- 
vantage cited is that no centering is required. 


Disadvantages of Centerless Grinder 


The main disadvantage or limitation of the center- 
less grinder, according to Mr. Peets, is that quantities 
of work must be fairly large to warrant setting up the 
machine. Moreover, the type of work is limited to 
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pieces of one diameter for through-grinding, and of one 
or two diameters for shoulder work in _ straight-in 
grinding. Dressing of the wheels for through grind- 
ing, the necessity and form of work guides, and the 
production of round work by the centerless grinder 
were also discussed. Production records by the through- 
grinding method and data on straight-in or form grind- 
ing were presented. The paper was illustrated by a 
large number of slides. 

Increase in production at reduced cost together with 
the precision obtained was pointed to as the outstand- 
ing advantage of centerless grinding by W. W. Sea- 
bury, Ford Motor Co., Detroit, in a discussion of Mr. 
Peet’s paper. Contrary to the general opinion that 
the scope of the machine is limited to production of 
small cylindrical parts ranging from 1/16 to 3 in. in 
diameter and that it is primarily efficient as a finish- 
ing machine and not as fast in machining cast iron and 
steel parts accurately as the various special turning 
machines available, his own experience indicates that 
the range of work handled is very wide. To illustrate 
his point Mr. Seabury cited actual applications of the 
centerless machine on work at the Ford plant. 


Cylindrical Lapping on Quantity Basis 


“Precise Cylindrical Lapping” was the title of a 
paper presented by Paul M. Mueller, metrologist, Pratt 
& Whitney Co., Hartford, in which a method of lapping 
cylindrical work, similar to the Hoke method of lap- 
ping flat surfaces, was described. Better cylindrical 
surfaces, he stated, are produced than by hand lapping, 
and size control is made so simple that the gage diam- 
eters can be kept just under the maximum value of the 
wear limit. Rough- and finish-lapping operations are 
done on the same laps and equipment. Work is gener- 
ally prepared for lapping by grinding. For gage work 
it is found mest economical when th 
0.0002 to 0.0003 in. above finish size. 

The measurement of rolls made in quantity to such 
precise limits by this method of lapping requires re- 
finements in measuring equipment which the standard 
measuring machine cannot give. The Pratt & Whitney 
Co. has developed two new machines, one of which, the 
millionth mparator, is used as a transfer medium 
between the product and a master replica. The master 
replicas, or primary masters, are calibrated on the in- 
terferom , the operation of which was described and 


e grinding size is 


1] treat 


LIuUStractved 
nclusion, Mr. Mueller said that any round piece 
in be lapped in quantity to a highly finished and accu 
ite surface with speed. Where conditions demand, 
extreme precision can be maintained with practical 
equipment and controls. The apparatus for lapping is 
not particularly expensive, nor is it difficult to ma‘n- 
tain and operat From the gage user’s viewpoint, the 
hief value of the method is its inherent ability to 
cheapen over-all gage cost. Wear metal or “plus 
metal” on a gage is the greatest factor in determining 
age economy 
Written discussion of Mr. Mueller’s paper submit- 
d by C. T. Appleton, sales manager Reed-Prentice 
Co., Worcester, Mass., described cylindrical lapping on 
production basis by means of the Mirra cylindrical 


lapping machine. 


Data on High-Speed Cutting of Brass 


Data on the high-speed cutting of brass and other 
soft metals in standard machine tools were presented 
n a paper by Luther D. Burlingame, industrial super- 
intendent Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence. It 
was pointed out that there is as yet no standardized 
practice in operations on soft metals, especially in mak- 
ing use of general purpose machine tools and adapting 
them to high speed work of this character. 

Essential factors of a machine used on soft metals 
are that it shall be possible to run the spindle at high 
speed and to secure proportionately increased feeds. 
Tools must be so rigidly supported that they will stand 
the higher feeds and speeds and still produce smooth 
and accurate work without the necessity of too fre- 
quent grinding. The use of attachments permits per- 
forming many operations which otherwise would neces- 
sitate a second handling of the work in another ma- 


chine, the author stated. Attachment work includes 
milling, cross drilling and gear cutting operations. 

As to cutting tools, it was said that, generally 
speaking, the same styles are used as when operating 
on steel, but with less clearance. Rolling threads on 
soft metals is common practice and sometimes can be 
used to marked advantage. . It is possible also to use 
skiving methods, especially when operating on alumi- 
num. There is a marked difference in practice as be- 
tween the use of carbon and high-speed steel tools. 
Some assert that the carbon steel tools can be used 
successfully, thus saving the expense of the high-speed 
steel. 

While much work in cutting soft metals is done 
without the use of coolant, and the tools stand up well, 
the general practice is to use coolant, usually lard oil, 
Soda water is regarded as preferable by many, but the 
difficulty is its penetration to the bearings and between 
the slides of the machine, resulting in hard action and 
breakage. Some are using special soda water solu- 
tions, contending that their mixtures are such as to 
avoid this difficulty, thereby giving them the benefit 
of low cost and a more satisfactory coolant. A coolant 
said to give good results in machining aluminum is 
made up of equal parts of kerosene and lard oil. 


When Brass Costs Less Than Steel 


In discussing the kind of metal to be used for 
specific purposes it was pointed out that brass is often 
cheaver. Although steel costs only about one-third as 
much as brass, the much greater speed at which the lat- 
ter may be machined, often permits of such an increase 
in production that the initial cost of the stock is not 
only offset, but a material reduction in cost is effected. 
Salvage also was cited as being so much greater for 
brass than for steel that frequently the labor cost of 
making brass parts can be paid for out of the sale of 
the scrap. More than 21 examples of high-speed brass 
screw machine work were shown by Mr. Burlingame, 
and most of these, he said, were made not only at a 
much lower direct cost than if made of steel, but also 
at a material saving in floor space and overhead 
charges because of the fewer machines and shorter 
operating time required. A piece was shown that was 
produced more than six times as fast in brass as in 
steel, and at less than half the cost.e The labor cost 
may be slightly higher for brass than for steel, due 
to the extra work in supplying a larger number of rods 
of stock and in caring for the chips, but this should be 
balanced, it was said, by the longer life of the tools 
when cutting brass, as they require less frequent grind- 
ing and setting. 

The quality of brass stock used was stressed as a 
factor influencing the cost of making brass parts. 


Commercial Airplanes Made of Metal 


The development of metal airplanes for commercial 
use, beginning with the preliminary experimental 
work which led up to the present design of the all- 
metal plane in use on the Ford air lines out of De- 
troit and other cities, was outlined in a paper on 
“All Metal Airplanes,” by William B. Stout, of the 
Stout Metal Airplane Division, Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Mich. This paper, read by G. H. Hoppin of Mr. 
Stout’s company, was illustrated by slides and moving 
pictures. 

Greater interest has been shown in air transpor- 
tation in the past six months than at any time since 
the war, according to L. S. Horner, vice president Acme 
Wire Co., New Haven, and chief of staff, Bureau of 
Aircraft Production during the war, who made a brief 
address preceding the reading of Mr. Stout’s paper. 
The interest of the Ford company in airplanes was, he 
thought, largely responsible for this. 

At the same session O. B. Iles, president of the 
International Machine Tool Co., Indianapolis, and presi- 
dent of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion, made an address on the “Future of the Machine 
Industry,” an abstract of which appeared in THE IRON 
AcE of Sept. 10. “The Foreign Trade Outlook in the 
Machine Tool Field,” an address by W. H. Rastall 
chief of the industrial machinery division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
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Exhibition Is Incorporated 


HE New Haven Machine Tool Exhibition has been incorporated under the 
laws of Connecticut, according to an announcement, dated Sept. 12, by the 


Mason Laboratory of Mechanical Engineering, Yale University. 


This action, 


which follows five years of rapid growth, was taken to insure the continuity of 
the policies and efforts which have made the exhibition such a success. The cor- 
poration will have no capital stock and no part of the property or income can be 
used for the benefit of private individuals. 

The corporation membership numbers 15, of whom nine will be appointed by 
the chairman of the New Haven section of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers from its members, three by the president of the New Haven Chamber 
of Commerce from that body and three by the Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Yale University, from that department. At least two-thirds of the sur- 
plus from the exhibition each year will be set aside as a reserve fund and will not 
be used to defray ordinary exhibition expenses except with approval of two-thirds 
of the entire board of management. The next exhibition, according to tentative 
plans, will be held at Mason Laboratory, Sept. 7 to 10, 1926. 





merce, Washington, abstracted in this issue, was given 
at this session. 

At a session devoted to shop training methods, J. P. 
Kottcamp of the Johns-Manville Co., Inc., Manville, 


N. J., spoke on “Technical Training for Industry.” The 
development of schools that would give a two-year 
intensive engineering course under industrial con- 
ditions was advocated by Mr. Kottcamp. 


Variety of New Equipment Shown 


ITH 59 exhibitors representing 110 manufacturers, 

the showing of machine tools and other equipment 
was impressive. In floor space, 2000 sq. ft. more than 
last year was required. General features of several 
of the new and improved machines and other equip- 
ment are outlined in what follows, while further de- 
scription of some of the new designs will be given in 
forthcoming issues. 


Among the machines at the booth of Henry Prentiss & 
Co., Inc., New York, which showed the machines of more 
than ten manufacturers, were three new tools of the Cin- 
cinnati-Bickford Tool Co., Cincinnati, among them an im 
proved 4-ft. radial drill with variable-speed motor drive, 
controller mounted on the head, push button control and 
pneumatic column binder. The machine has a heavier frame 
than formerly. Another Cincinnati-Bickford exhibit was a 
20-in. upright, sliding-head type drill with direct constant 
speed motor drive inclosed in the base. This machine is 
intended for intensive production, and the maximum speed 
is 1600 r.p.m. With a ¥-in. drill the penetration is 16 in. 
per min. in cast irén. A new 21-in. direct drive machine 
with tapping attachment and using a 4 to 1 variable speed 
motor was also in operation. 

At the same booth the Avey Drilling Machine Co., Cin 
cinnati, exhibited a new No. 1% single-spindle “Aveymatic” 
with a built-in four-speed a. c. motor mounted vertically 
at the rear, the motor pulley being belted to a two-step 
spindle pulley. The motor is adjustable horizontally by 
hand wheel at the front of the machine, serving to tighten 
the belt when necessary. Eight speeds, up to 4500 r.p.m 


are obtainable. 
New 24-In. Shaper 


A 24-in. “Invincible” shaper, recently added to the lings 
of Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., was shown This 
in addition to being a new size, includes centralized oiling, 
direct motor drive and other refinements. ; 

The Cincinnatt Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, had its 
new No. 3 pyramid-column type high power plain miller 
under power, and its centerless grinder in operation on a 
variety of work. A 14-in. selective geared-head tool room 
lathe with motor inclosed in the leg was shown by the 
Lodge & Shipley Co., Cincinnati, and a four-spindle chuck- 
ing machine, tooled for brass work, by the Goss & DeLeeuw 
Machine Co., New Britain, Conn. A new No. 41 high-speed 
press with direct-connected motor drive and an automatic 
armature disk notching attachment, operating at 600 strokes 
per min., was among the machines of the V & O Press Co., 
Hudson, N. Y. Other machines at the Henry Prentiss com- 
pany booth included a 10-ton vertical hydraulic broaching 
and forcing press of the Oilgear Co., Milwaukee; the “Mil- 
band” high-speed metal cutting machine of the Henry G. 
Thompson & Son Co., New Haven; the No. 10 vertical sur- 
face grinding machine of the Blanchard Machine Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and the “Ter-O-Matic” automatic bore grinder 
of the Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis. The latter machine was shown in roughing and finish- 
ing work, demonstrating the automatic sizing device, auto- 
matic wheel truing device and other features. 

Among the new equipment in the space of Purinton & 
Smith, Hartford, was a No. 104 motor-driven internal grinder 
of the Rivett Lathe & Grinder Corporation, Boston. A 
visible dial gage, special diamond truing device, special! 
chucking equipment, automatic headstock and water control 
and Fork-cup system of lubrication are among the new 
features. A No. 608 lathe mounted on a cabinet and equipped 
with gear box and traverse relieving attachment was also on 
view. 


A drill head with built-in motor was a new unit shown 
by the Kingsbury Mfg. Co., Keene, N. H., which exhibited 
several interesting drilling machines employing the com- 
pany’s drill head. The Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
exhibited a high-speed automatic tapper with dial feed. A 
“super’’ drill chuck the sleeve and key of which have spiral 
teeth was a new item shown by the Jacobs Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford The Rhodes Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., had a 3%%-in. 
vertical slotter equipped with circular dividing table, and 
tilting knee, the latter being a new feature. A 7-in. shaper 
was also in operation. 


Broaching Machine With Improved Features 


The J. N. Lapointe Co., New London, Conn., showed its 
No. 4-W variable-speed broaching machine which includes 
improved features. All piping excepting the high pressure 
and low pressure pipes from the cylinder to the pump has 
been eliminated. Automatic high-speed return of the broach 
at the rate of 60 ft. per min. is provided, regardless of the 
cutting speed. The machine was demonstrated broaching 
ten splines in pieces of cold rolled steel 2 in. in diameter, 
2% in. long. The floor to floor time was 15 sec. per piece, 
300 Ib. gage pressure 

A 16-in. helical geared tool room lathe of the Monarch 
Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio, equipped with lead screw 
reverse and cam-operated frictions was among other exhibits 
in the space of Purinton & Smith A Sipp No. BW 8-in 
overhang quick change sensitive drill was shown by the 
Foote-Burt Co., Cleveland, and a No. 83 vertical spindle 
surface grinder by the Abrasive Machine Tool Co. East 
Providence 

A feature of the exhibits in the space of Manning, Max- 


well & Moore Co., Inc., New York, was the \-in. automatic 
bent tap nut tapper, a new size being brought out by the 
National Machinery Co., Tiffin, Ohio. It is for both square 
ind hexagon brass and steel] nuts, taking taps from No. 2-56 
to No. 6-32 The machine is motor driven and has hopper 


feed The production with a No. 4-36 tap is 200 per min. 
Other machines in this space included a 20-in. heavy-duty 
production drill of the W. F. & J. Barnes Co., Rockford, IIL ; 
a No. 1 motor-driven universal cutter and tool grinder, a 
No. 78, motor in the base, cabinet type surface grinder and 
1 new Yankee drill grinder of the Wilmarth & Morman Co., 
Grand Rapids A 22-in. helical geared-head lathe of the 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio, was in operation, 
as were also two pipe machines of the Williams Tool Cor- 
poration, Erie, Pa., and a universal woodworker of the 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, Ohio. 

Of several machines shown by Botwinik Brothers, New 
Haven, was a shaper of the John Steptoe Co., Cincinnati; 
grinders of the Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati: the 
Connecticut universal grinder of the Middlesex Machine Co., 
Middletown, Conn., and inclinable power presses of the 
Rockford Iron Works, Rockford, Il. 

The exhibit of the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, was 
large and included its late models. A 30-in. vertica!] miller 
and profiler was under power, and a 13-in. geared head 
Model B lathe was in operation on a variety of precision 
and production work. A new 6-in. Model fi shaper was 
exhibited, as well as a single-head plain centering machine 
intended either for short runs of work or single pieces of 
any length. A polar table for accurate indexing for use 
with the company’s jig borer and other machines was also 
shown and there was a large display of small tools and 
gages. The plug part of a cast-iron A.P.I. oil well casing 
gage, 24-in. diameter, attracted attention. 


Screw Machines in Operation 


In automatic screw machines the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence. demonstrated its No. 00 equipped wit 
high-speed spindle and slotting, threading and cutting off 
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compact 


lubrication connected 


room milling machine, a new product of the Keller Mechan- 
ical Engineering Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. The machine 
is intended for use in making blanking and trimming dies, 
cams, gages, jigs, metal patterns, for plain milling oper- 
ations and dividing head work. It is claimed to be adapted 
for a wide variety of machining impractical on standard 
machine tools A full description will be given in a forth- 
< Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co., Hartford, demonstrated 


ew marking machine arranged for work up to 36 in, in 





ngth A rapid production machine fo! marking pieces of 
bing up to 3 in. in diameter, such as ferrules, lamp sockets, 
he output being up to 60,000 pieces a day, was also 


hown. as well as the company’s automatic serial numbering 

chine for use on round and flat surfaces. 

In addition to noiseless riveting machines and hammer 
ype riveters, the Grant Mfg. & Machine Co., Bridgeport, 
( n operation a new double end automatic for simul- 
taneously threading both ends of studs and rods. The capac- 
t s for work up t % in. in diameter and 10 in. long. 
The machine is equipped with magazine feed, and %-in rods 
can be threaded on both ends to a length of % in. at the 


per mil 
Heavy Machinery Exhibited 
w size of “N” type gap frame power press, the 3N, 
e pressure near the bottom of the stroke of 25 


is, was shown by the E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








I I has an overhung slide and end wheel type 
drive Unusual rigidity is a feature and special attention 
! been given to lubrication Other machines exhibited 
vere the No. 8 bench power press and the No. 20 inclinable. 

4 No S, 4%-ton inclinable power press with new style 
connection wv ind power at the booth of the Stand- 
1 Machi ( Aubu R. I The motor is mounted 
hat veig s a belt tightene! 4 bench press 
2\%-ton capacity was shown, and also the company’s 100- 
drop hammer \ rotary swaging machine with cabinet 


nclosed in the frame was in operation 
The Torrington Cx Torrington, Conn., exhibited swaging 
hinge Included was the No. 4 Dayton-Torrington four 


die machine, in which a reduction from % in. to ¥ in. is 
made at one pass, two swaging operations and the possi- 
bility of o7 r two annealings being eliminated 


Metal sawir ma ne were shown by E. ¢ Atkins & 
Co., Indianapolis, and by the tacine Tool & Machine Co., 


The Buffalo Forge C Buffalo, had its No. % universal 


yn worker in operation, cutting and punching plates, rounds 
nd other sections Drill presses, forge blowers and a forge 


f pressed steel with one-piece hearth were also shown. 
An automatic pinch pointing machine, pointing up blanks 
r wood screws that were used in demonstrating its No. 10 


} 


ncline crew thread rolling machine was a feature of the 
exhibit of the Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 


Waterbury, Conr An eyelet machine was also under power, 
producing work of two diameters at the rate of 108 pieces 
per min., this work being end trimmed at the rate of 60 per 


min. o1 semi-automa irbor lathe, 


New Optical Devices for Tool Room and Shop Use 
Various tool room 


and shop testing 


p testing devices being placed 
market were among the items making up the inter- 
esting exhibit of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 


N. Y \ toolmaker’s microscope for inspecting and measur- 
ir forming tools, dies, gages, screw threads and other small 
parts was shown, as well as two modéls of a thread profile 
gauge for use in setting thread cutting tools By means of 

is device the tool can be set and the accuracy checked 
before the thread is cut Other new items were an optical 
indexing device for B. & S. dividing heads and an optical 
leveling protractor, which is said to be much more accurate 
han the usual precision protractor Two types of a center 
ing level for use in locating mil I 


nz and other cutters over 
eylindrical or round work so that the to s centered to 
within 0.001 in. with respect to the axis of the work was 
shown and also calipers with direct optical reading The 
mpany’s contour measuring projector, its IL metallographic 
tfit and several microscopes were demonstrated 
Die heads were show! by the 


Corporation, New Haver A 


Eastern Machine Screw 
threading machine was in oper- 





i and al a chaser grinder with motor mounted under 

the bench, eliminating the e of belts and countershaft. 

The Geometric Too] C¢ New Haven, had a large display of 

lieheads, tapping devices and other tools Serrated tooth 

l ng cutters were featured at the booth of the O. K. Tool 

( Shelton, Conr which also displayed lathe, shaper and 
ther tools, tool bits and tool holders 


rorches, regulators and other welding and 
' ‘ : ited by the Oxweld 
Island City, N. Y and the Air 
York The latter had in 


cutting equip- 
Acetylene Co., Long 
teduction Sales Co., New 
operation its 





! Radiagraph cutting 
i Dp ind its (¢ raph cutting irregular shapes. 
A ractive displays « motors, starters and other equip- 
ment were made by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg Co 
ind e General Electric Cx ’ 


Large Exhil its of Ball and Roller Bearings 
More than s¢ 


ty e I ven ¢ panies exhibited ball, roller or other 
ypes of bearings and transmission 


appliances 
showing. Among ths 
sented were the New Departure Mfe ; 
S. K. F. Industries, New York: 


these displays 
companies repre- 
Co., Bristol, Conn. ; 


making an impressive 


Timken 


Roller Bearing Co 
Canton, Ohi Nol ma Hoffn an Bearing Corporation Stam- 
ord, Conn.; Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain 


Conn.; the 


Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., Chicago, and the Standard 


Steel & Bearings, Ir Plainville, Conn In addition to gears 
reduction units and other transmission equipment of the 
Boston Gear Works Sales Co., shown at the booth of Cc. S 
Mersic k & Co., New Haven, “Bearium” metal was exhibited 
by Bearium Bearings, Inc Buffalo Five grades of this 
material for a variety of applications were shown Safety 
et screws and belt fasteners were among the materia] 1 th 
space of the Bristol Co., Waterbury. Conn : eat 5 

The Crucible Steel Co. of America 
exhibit of various steels ie 


In heat treating material. the Bellis eZ ’ i 

Bramford, Conn., demonstrated the Ladies teenies Che 
hardening and annealing of high-speed and carbon t “ 
Gas-fired hardening and other furnaces were “er 
equipment shown by the Industrial Gas 
the New Haven Gas Light Co., : 
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Paid Vacations for Workers 


Plan Successfully Applied by Norton Co. Since 1919 
Affects All Hourly and Piece Work 


Employees 


BY JOHN NELSON 


\ Y ACATIONS with pay for hourly wage and piece 
work employees form an important part of the 
personnel policy of the Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturer of abrasive wheels and grinding 
machines. Carefully studied by the company’s service 
committee since its inception in 1919, the plan has 
now had what is considered a thorough test, and is 
regarded as fully justified in terms of results, a heavy 
cost notwithstanding. This conclusion is the more im- 
pressive because the enterprise was planned and has 
been conducted not essentially as 
a philanthropic undertaking, but awww 
one in which dollars and cents 
count as a principal aim. The UT of 2100 
effect on the company’s financial 
status has been considered fully ton plan. 
as important as the interests of 


greater continuity of employment during the remainder 
of the year by largely removing the incentive for tak- 
ing an occasional day off. 

The company’s system as it operates this season is 
briefly as follows: Every employee working by the 
hour or by the piece who has been on the company’s 
payroll three years or more, no matter whether or 
not his service has been continuous, is automatically 
entitled to one week’s vacation with pay. A shop fore- 
man gets two weeks with pay, an assistant foreman 

one week, or, if he has five years 
of service back of him, two weeks. 
There are several minor re- 


employees, 1200 are ‘Strictions. The employee must 
entitled to vacations, under the Nor- have been on the payroll prior to 


June 1, if he be one of those with 


A prerequisite to eligibility is three an interrupted record of service. 


the hundreds of workers who profit years of service—not necessarily contin- A person who has been dis- 


annually in better health, greater “0™S5- 
happiness and increased earning 
power. The management from 


that motive. 


The plan is not regarded as paternal- 
istic but, in the belief of the Norton 


= . Company, is based on the soundest busi- tion, forfeits his right. A man 
the beginning has made plain yess considerations. 


charged, even if the discharge be 
on the eve of an expected vaca- 


who left the plant to enter army 


Success of the program is measured or navy in the World War may 


by benefits to the company in smaller count his war service as a part 


Plan Applied to 2100 Employees j,4,5, 


turnover, reduced absenteeism, of the required three years. 


This vear the Norton Co. has ‘%timulation of effort and improved . : % 
about 2100 anal on its le morale, although the incidental advan- How Vacation Pay Is Calculated 


payroll, and of these 1900 are 
paid by the hour or piece and 200 
by salary. More than 1200 are 


tages to employees in better health, re- 
newed interest in their tasks and increased 
earning power are not overlooked. : 

Vacations, though largely in the sum- C¢2S8e¢ does an employee receive 


The amount of vacation pay 
is liberally calculated. In no 


profiting by the vacation plan, by mer season, are distributed so as to less than his hourly wage multi- 
virtue of their length of service, cause a minimum of interference with plied by the average operations 


and are considered to have earned plant operations. 
a minimum of one week’s vaca- 


of his department during the four 
weeks preceding the vacation. If 


tion annually with ful pay. Wu ”””/.,..2MWU0 ui =€6Che6)6 Was absent from work —no 


Nearly 50 of them are given 

two weeks with pay because they have been 25 years 
or longer on the payroll, and 150 others because they 
are paid salaries. All salaried employees apart from 
the shop payroll receive, as they always have, two 
weeks vacation with pay. 

At the inception of the plan the theory was ad- 
vanced that to break the year by a period of rest and 
recreation would prove beneficial to both body and 
mind; that a vacation would be a matter of pleasurable 
anticipation as well as realization, unmarred by worry 
as to where the money was to come from during days 
of idleness; and likewise, that it would eliminate at 
least a part of the sense of drudgery that may at- 
tach to routine. Moreover, it was expected that the 
vacation would be an influence in stabilizing employ- 
ment by reducing turnover, in attracting high-class 
men to the company’s employment, and in adding to 
an already high morale. No idea of a “concealed 
bonus” was entertained; the company has been frank 
in its position. 


Benefits Both Company and Men 


The reaction in the works has been wholly favor- 
able. The men are appreciative, perhaps a little more 
so because of the envy of neighbors who are not ac- 
corded the same privilege in their employment. No 
false impression has been created that this is a form 
of that kind of paternalism which the average Ameri- 
can workman dislikes. ‘The Norton men understand 
fully that the plan operates to the mutual benefit of 
the company and themselves. They realize that re- 
turning to the plant refreshed, they are able to do 
more and better work. Moreover, it is recognized that 
the period of rest—with pay—is intended to foster 
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matter what the reason—and his 
average earnings were small, it makes no difference 
in his vacation pay envelope. The operation of his 
department is what counts. If, for instance, the de- 
partment operated an average of 50 hr. a week and 
his wage was 60c. an hour, he will receive $30. On 
the other hand, his actual earnings in the four weeks 
are taken as the basis for vacation pay, if they exceed 
the total based on the department’s operations. All 
calculations are by the cost department. 

Vacation money is paid in advance, but the em- 
ployee does not get his pay for the last week of work, 
for that would normally come to him on payday of 
the week in which he is away. It awaits him upon his 
return—a fortunate provision in many cases. 

There is no fixed vacation time for all employees. 
On the contrary, the plant runs along as usual, with 
no vacation shut-down. Therefore those ineligible to 
the benefits of the plan because of insufficient service, 
may continue at their employment without a break in 
earnings. The vacations are well distributed; each 
foreman arranges a schedule for his department so 
it may not be unduly shorthanded at any time. In 
doing so, he gives due consideration to-the preference 
of each worker. There has been no friction in this 
respect. 

Most of the vacations come between June 1 and 
Sept. 1, a period naturally preferred by the company, 
because usually it is not the busiest time of year. How- 
ever, no hard and fast rule is made to restrict vaca- 
tions to the summer months. For example, some men, 
fond of fishing, are given a week in the trout season 
of early spring, while others take their vacations in 
the hunting season of late autumn. But no one is per- 
mitted to take this year’s vacation late in the fall 
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and next year’s very early in the spring. They must 
be more than six months apart. Otherwise the pur- 
pose of the plan in breaking the year’s labor with 
a rest period would be frustrated. 


No Exceptions to Vacation Rule 


Early in the experience of the plan the question 
was raised whether a worker who preferred the money 
to a rest should have the option between them— 
whether he could take his pay for vacation week and 
then work the week, thus receiving a double wage for 
the period. In the beginning the matter was left open, 
decision in each the service com- 


case resting with the 


mittee. Instances arose of employees who needed ad- 
ditional money to meet the expense of sickness or 
other unusuai demands, but finally, after consultation 


with the company’s medical department, an inflexible 
rule was established that every employee must take 
a vacation if he is to receive any benefit from the 
The purpose of the plan, of course, would 
carried out if exceptions were made, for there 
would be no rest for such workers. For those em- 
n financial distress relief may be rendered— 
times of the such action, if 
has no connection with the vacation plan. 


System. 


not be 


nlovees 
as at other 


a al 


taken, 


year Dut 


History of Vacation Program 


The evolution of the Norton system should interest 
considering a similar plan for their own estab- 
Curiously enough, after some intermediate 


+h 
those 


lishments. 


Floating Steel Roofs for Oil Tanks 


lustrations are 


shown a cross section of a 
large tank for oil, with a floating roof, and, in the 
eta the method of maintaining a seal between the 

iting roof and the sides of the tank. This construc- 
I wn as the Wiggins roof, is being applied by 
the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Old Colony Build- 


ng, Chicago, to 28 oil tanks for the Vacuum Oil Co. 


r bulk storage stations in Australia and New Zea- 
land, for storing gasoline and naphtha. Five 30-ft. 
ks for the same company are being similarly roofed, 

at the refinery at Paulsboro, N. J. 


liquid like a blanket, the float consists 


f disk 3/16 in. thick and having a diameter 
ut 16 in. less than that of the tank, with a vertical 
rim of the same weight plate and about 22 in. high, 
making it in effect a saucer. Its main purposes are 
tw to reduce evaporation of oil and to reduce the 
fire hazard 
Between the float and the tank is a seal consisting 
; 
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changes, the plan is substantially what it was in the 
beginning. In 1919, which was the first year, the pay 
was calculated as at present, and the rule of three 
years of service prevailed. The essential difference 
between the original and present plan is that during 
the first two years, employees of 10 years’ service re- 
ceived two weeks with pay and men with three years of 
interrupted service to their credit were required to 
have been back on the payroll at least six months. The 
first basis of vacation pay was the average operation 
of a given department for the three preceding weeks. 
This was changed to four weeks. 

In 1922 vacations were on a changed basis. The re- 
quired previous service with the company was placed 
at five years, and none, regardless of length of em- 
ployment, received more than one week’s vacation. The 
next year the three-year rule was readopted, and in 
1924 two weeks’ vacation was allowed workers with 
more than 25 years’ service. 

Vacations with pay for men and women who work 
by the hour or piece are receiving increasing atten- 
tion. The practice has long been applied to office 
employees, chiefly because they are salaried and their 
absence imposes very little, if any, additional cost, but 
until recent years vacations with pay in the shop or 
factory were practically unheard of. Now the system 
is not uncommon, and widespread interest in it is 
evidenced by numerous inquiries received by com- 
panies which are giving it a test, among them the 
Norton Company. 


of a ring-shaped shoe against the walls of the tank, 
attachment of flexible material between that shoe and 
the float, hangers holding the shoe in definite relation- 
ship to the float, and spring-actuated centering devices 
holding the float in proper relation to the sides of the 
tank. The flexible material is both gas tight and fire- 
proof. The shoe is beveled top and bottom, so that it 
may ride over the rivets and joints of circumferential 
seams in the shell. This shoe gives close contact with 
the shell for a vertical distance of about 20 in. 

Fire tests of this roof construction were described 
briefly on page 1197 of THE IRON AGE, Nov. 1, 1923. 
Gasoline was ignited in various positions, both on the 
surface of the float and in contact with the flexible 
material. Some of it was put into the vent hole and 
ignited. In all cases this gasoline burned itself out 
without carrying fire to the contents of the tank. 
Evaporation is prevented by excluding the air between 
the oil and the float. It is estimated that this results 
in a reduction of the loss from this source by about 
85 per cent. 


At Left Is a Section of the Tank 

with Floating Steel Roof. Below 

are details of the bearing of roof 
edge against tank wall 
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Export Outlook in Machine Tools 


Growing Movement Under Way—First Half of 


1925 Exceeds 1924 by 50 Per Cent— 
Europe Takes Half 


BY WALTER H. RASTALL* 


NFORMATION is now available that makes it pos- 
sible to derive a reasonably clear idea as to the 
future prospects of American tool exports, a thing 

which has not been possible for about ten years. That 
we may have a clear understanding of the situation, 
it is desirable that we review hastily the experience 
in this trade since about 1910. American machine tools 
enjoy a world-wide reputation and are recognized as 
superior to the products of all other countries. Even 
Germany and Great Britain, our closet competitors in 
this business, are also our best customers, a remarkable 
testimonial to the superiority of the American product. 


Europe the Big Market Before the War 


In pre-war years this machine tool export trade 
was important and was expanding rapidly. Although 
Canada, Japan, Brazil, Argentina and Mexico took im- 
portant quantities of these machine tools, by far the 
larger proportion of these shipments went to Europe— 
some 75 to 80 per cent of the total. The volume rose 
steadily from about $3,600,000 in 1909 to more than 
$16,000,000 in 1913, giving an average for the five pre- 
war years of a little less than $10,000,000 a year. Of 
this Germany absorbed $2,300,000; England, $2,000,000; 
France, $1,000,000; Canada, $1,000,000, and other coun- 
tries smaller totals. 

With the outbreak of the war, there was a sharp 
increase in the European demand for equipment of this 
kind and by 1917 the total had expanded to about $85,- 
000,000, over eight times the pre-war average. And 
this export demand was in addition to a heavy domestic 
demand. Those were active years but, when the United 
States entered the war, certain embargos were im- 
posed, which had the effect of decreasing the export 
volume until, in 1918, it was only slightly over $50,- 
000,000. 

In 1919, following the Armistice, this total increased 
to about $58,000,000 and then, with the collapse of the 
post-Armistice boom, exports fell off rapidly until in 
1922 the total approximated $13,000,000. Of this 
Europe absorbed only 32 per cent and Asia, which in 
pre-war years had taken usually less than 2 per cent, 
was now taking 38 per cent of the total. 


Asia Takes Large Amounts of Machinery 


This demand from Asia for metal-working machin- 
ery represents a most interesting development, because 
practically every Asiatic country is ambitious to be- 
come industrialized. In traveling in these countries, 
one gathers the impression that their people realize 
that the high standard of living of the United States 
is made possible by the industries established here and 
by the machinery employed in those industries, which 
replaces the employment of labor in so startling a 
fashion. Too many of these people believe that the 
United States represents a country of fabulous wealth, 
whose people live in unbelievable luxury and that, 
through the employment of machinery, we have reached 
human equality where the servant is like the master 
and the master is like the servant. 

Conditions resulting from the war released a large 
amount of capital in many of these countries and, as 
a consequence, a great industrial boom was felt 
throughout Asia. India, as an example, absorbed far 
more factory machinery in the few years following the 





*Chief, industrial machine division, Bureau of mele 
and Domestic Commerce, W: ington. This paper was de- 
livered Sept. 9 at New Haven, Conn., in connection with the 
exhibition there of machine tools. 
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Armistice than in her entire previous history. China 
showed somewhat similar results, and Japan has long 
been distinguished for the employment of modern 
methods, the best types of machinery and a program 
of industrialization. 

However, like other booms, it appears that these 
new industries have not always been successful and 
there is now in progress in many Asiatic countries 
what might be called a period of assimilation. One 
must not infer from these statements that industry 
there is really depressed, because even now the ma- 
chinery imports of these various Asiatic markets are 
greatly in excess of the volume taken in pre-war years. 


Surplus Stocks After the Armistice 


The markets of Europe, following the Armistice, 
were greatly overstocked with metal-working machin- 
ery. Wherever machine tools could be produced in 
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Twelve Years of Exports of Metal-Working Ma- 

chinery from the United States and from Great 

Britain and British Imports of American Metal- 
Working Machines 


Europe, factory capacity had been greatly expanded, 
while the demand had readily absorbed all equipment 
that could be produced. Finally, practically every 
government found it necessary to throw on the market 
large stocks of new and second-hand equipment of this 
general character. As a result, since 1918 it has been 
difficult to sell additional metal-working machinery in 
those markets. 

However, it is gratifying now to be able to report 
that apparently a position of reasonable stability has 
been reached. The volume of metal-working machinery 
shipped into Europe from the United States has risen 
consistently from about $4,000,000 in 1922 to roughly 
$5,000,000 in 1923, in excess of $7,000,000 in 1924, and 
returns for the first six months of 1925 indicate fur- 
ther a more rapid expansion. 

Europe, which absorbed of the total 76 per cent in 
1913, took only 32 per cent in 1922, 36 per cent in 1923, 
but 50 per cent in 1924; preliminary returns for the 
first half of 1925 indicate a much larger participation. 
Asia took less than 2 per cent of this equipment in 
1913, 35 per cent in 1922, and about 18 per cent in 1923 
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and 1924. Latin America, also, is rapidly demonstrat- 
ing its importance as a market for American-made 
equipment, and it is in this area that we feel the strong- 
est competition from European manufacturers. The 
Latin American countries took only 5 per cent of our 
total exports in 1913, but in 1922, 1923 and 1924 the 
participation approximated 14 per cent. The demand 
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increased still more hea y 


from Canada also indicates a substantial and growing 
market for American equipment of this kind in that 
area 

Separate Countries Considered 


It is even more interesting to consider the exper 
ence in individual countries, because this provides a 
guide as to the sales policies that should be adopted 
by our exporters of metal-working machinery. Con- 
sidering first the markets of Asia, and comparing our 
pre-war experience with that of the past three years, it 
will be seen that Japan, which ranks third in impor- 
tance among all of our foreign markets for metal- 
working machinery, is absorbing rapidly increasing 
quantities of American equipment. In spite of condi- 


ions in that country which have been unfavorable, 
the business has shown steady growth during 1922 and 
1923, and in 1924 took nearly twenty times the volume 


of American metal-working machinery that was ab- 
sorbed there in 1913. 

British India is another important market not ade- 
quately cultivated by most of our manufacturers, but 
in 1922 it absorbed $2,400,000 worth of American metal- 
working machinery, compared with only $44,000 in 1913. 
In other words, in 1922 India absorbed over fifty times 
as much of this machinery as in 1913. Unfortunately, 
this trade with India is falling off rapidly; in 1924 it 
was only $336,000. But even this was eight times the 
1913 total and these figures will probably indicate the 
importance of giving more careful attention to this 
market, 

Similarly, conditions in China have been unfavor- 
able. Political and financial difficulties of many kinds 
have developed but, in spite of this, China in 1922 ab- 
sorbed probably twenty times as much American ma 
chine tool equipment as in 1913. Even in 1924, in the 
face of disturbed conditions, China ranked twenty- 
second among our foreign markets for machinery and 
absorbed a total greatly in excess of the pre-war level. 

Our manufacturers of the simpler types of metal- 
working machinery would do well to give more careful 
attention to the markets of Asia. In a general way, 
these remarks apply also to various South American 
countries. Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, Chile and Peru 
are all absorbing a much larger volume of American 
machine tools than in pre-war years. Brazil is the only 
market that seems to be falling off and there are 
reasons to believe that this situation will correct itself 
as soon as the general business situation in that coun- 
try improves. 


German and British Sales 


The situation in Europe, however, is far more in- 
teresting and it is in these markets that our manufac- 
turers of highly specialized production equipment find 
their best markets. In pre-war years, Germany ranked 
first, absorbing more American metal-working machin- 
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ery than any other country. This trade approximated 
$2,250,000 a year. Obviously, all of this was. inter- 
rupted by the war and even after the Armistice no 
important sales could be made there, because of import 
embargoes established by that government. 

These embargoes were lifted only in 1924 and the 
volume of business shown during the earlier years rep- 
resents only the small amount for which import licenses 
could be secured. Since the embargoes were lifted 
there has been a rapid increase in the volume of busi- 
ness done, through the latter part of 1924 and up to the 
present. 

Shipments to Germany rose from $77,000 in 1922 
to $209,000 in 1923, to $545,000 in 1924 and, for the first 
half of 1925, the total approximates $1,500,000, or say, 
seven times the volume of business executed in the 
corresponding months of last year. When one consid- 
ers the nature of the competition our manufacturers 
experience in the world’s markets from German sources, 
this record is a marked testimonial to the superiority 
of American metal-working machinery. 

In pre-war years England ranked next to Germany 
as a buyer of our metal-working machinery and there 
has been a steady absorption of American machinery 
of these types in that market for a great many years. 

\s compared with a pre-war average of about $2,000,- 


Day 


000 a year, England absorbed nearly $20,000,000 worth 
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Heavy Gains Were Registered in the First Half 

of 1925, Over 1924. At top are shown the total 

American metal-working machinery exports; be- 
low is the movement to our chief customers 


in 1916 and the volume shipped there continued large 
throughout the war and the post-Armistice boom. The 
low point in this trade was reached in 1922, when the 
shipments to the United Kingdom approximated $2,- 
000,000. This in turn was expanded to $2,400,000 in 
1923, $3,100,000 in 1924, and the first half of 1925 indi- 
cates a further gain of about 30 per cent. 

When it is remembered that British machine tools 
are perhaps the most serious competitors of American 
equipment in the world’s markets, these returns afford 
a striking testimonial to the merits of the American 
product. For reasons that require little comment, the 
trade with Russia, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
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Sweden has shown some decrease. But considering the 
volume shipped to the United Kingdom, France and 
Spain, and allowing for the conditions in Germany, 
Russia and elsewhere, the markets of Europe have 
shown a gratifying recovery. 


Adequate Sales Effort Needed in Future 


It seems that the time has come when conditions 
justify more careful sales work on behalf of American 
machinery in all of these markets. Our prospects for 
trade depend not so much upon political and other con- 
ditions as upon the energy with which our products 
are represented there. Too often, American machinery 
is not sold but rather it sells itself and, while a few 
American manufacturers have developed carefully exe- 
cuted plans for sales effort throughout the world, too 
many others have failed to take full advantage of their 
opportunities in this respect. We find certain manu- 
facturers, whose export ratio is negligible, competing 
with others who manage to export anywhere from 25 
to 50 per cent of their production. 


The really big thing l¥ing before us, in connection 


AUGUST STEEL OUTPUT 


Increase Over July 12,941 Tons Per Day or 
About 11 Per Cent 


The steel ingot production of the country in August 
registered a marked increase over July and reversed 
the downward trend of recent months. At 131,694 
gross tons per day the August output was 12,941 tons 
per day in excess of the July daily rate or an increase 
of about 11 per cent. This compares with a decrease 
in July from June of 7.2 per cent. A year ago the 
August production was only 98,188 tons per day. 
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Striking Similarity in the Curves of Steel Ingot 

Output (Daily Averages) for the Two Years Is 

Shown. Both downturns came in March; both 

upturns in July. And the two March figures 
were almost identical 


Efficiency of Automobile Foundries Is 
Growing 


Robert Crawford, president Atlas Foundry Co., De- 
troit, was the guest of the New England Foundrymen’s 
Association at its first fall meeting on Wednesday 
evening, Sept. 9, at the Exchange Club, Boston. There 
were present 39 members and guests. Mr. Crawford 
gave an informal talk on foundry conditions in Detroit 
today and yesterday, paying particular attention to the 
automobile industry. In the early days of the indus- 
try, he said, some of the foundry department heads ob- 
tained their positions through “pull,” and there was 
no little inefficiency. He referred to one foundry in 
which the loss in castings ran as high as 50 per cent, 
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with the foreign trade outlook in the machine tool field, 
is not so much the condition of the various foreign 
markets; many of these are really hungry for Ameri- 
can equipment. Nor is it a matter of foreign competi- 
tion, for in reality most oftem American equipment can 
be found which is greatly superior to that offered from 
abroad. This statement is supported largely by the 
shipments constantly being made from this country 
into England and Germany. But the big problem lies 
in the inadequate sales effort made on behalf of Ameri- 
can equipment in all foreign markets. 

The Department of Commerce in Washington will 
be delighted to cooperate in the solution of any of these 
problems and there are as many solutions as there are 
producers and markets. One plan which has been 
creating great interest recently has been the sugges- 
tion that non-competing manufacturers form groups 
for collective sales effort abroad. By placing their 
agencies in the various countries, so far as practicable, 
with the same dealers in each country, the collective 
effort of the group may be stronger than would be pos- 
sible if each manufacturer were to carry out his pro- 
gram alone. 


The statistics of the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute show that the August output of the companies 
which made 94.43 per cent of the country’s total in 
1924 was 3,233,315 tons. Assuming that the 5.57 per 
cent not reporting produced at the same rate, a total 
August production is indicated of 3,424,034 tons. The 
corresponding annual rate is about 40,950,000 tons, or 
about 76 per cent of capacity. 

The table gives the production by months of the 
different kinds of steel, together with the estimated 
daily rate for all companies. 


Monthly Production of Steel Ingots Reported by Companies 
Which Made 94.43 Per Cent of the Steel Ingot Production 
in 1924 
(Gross Tons) 

Approx! 
Calculated mate 
Monthly Dally 
Produc- Production 
All 


Months Open- All tion All 

1925 Hearth Bessemer Other Companies Companies 
Jan. ... 3,262,748 689,996 11,960 4,198,564 55, 
Feb 2,931,964 602,042 13,014 3,756,243 156,510 
March 3,336,169 614,860 13,633 4,198,520 161,482 
April 2,857,802 515,715 14,182 3,587,524 137,982 
May 2,754,130 497,708 13,790 3,458,253 133,010 
June 2,538,988 476,945 12,490 3,207,056 123,348 
July ... 2,444,969 457,095 13,547 3,087,590 118,753 
Aug. ... 2,696,667 523,734 12,914 3,424,034 131,694 


Se 


8 Mos.. .22,823,437 4,378,095 105,530 28,917,784 139,699 














Jan. . 2,766,534 667,032 12,577 3,649,913 135,182 
Feb. . 2,902,641 695,905 14,085 3,826,246 153,050 
March 3,249,783 706,801 15,260 4,206,699 161,796 
April . 2,575,788 573,381 12,356 3,348,466 128,787 
May . 2,060,896 425,099 6,648 2,640,034 97,779 
June - 1,637,660 310,070 2,622 2,065,676 $2,627 
July - 1,525,912 241,880 5,162 1,877,789 72,223 
Aug. . 2,042,820 361,781 5,764 2,552,891 98,188 
8 Mos...18,762,034 3,981,949 74,474 24,167,714 116,191 
Sept . 2,252,976 409,922 6,864 2,827,625 108,755 
Oct . 2,505,403 438,468 7,058 3,125,418 115,756 
Nov . 2,479,147 459,349 8,403 3,121,149 124,846 
Dec 2,811,771 546,506 11,707 3,569,251 137,279 
Total 28,811,331 5,836,194 108,506 36,811,157 117,984 


Subsequently there was a reorganization in manage- 
ment and a general betterment of foundry practice. 
Today this foundry is having not more than 2% per 
cent loss in castings. 

Mr. Crawford spoke of the efficiency of the Ford 
Motor Co. foundry with its daily melt of 2300 tons. 
The Ford foundry and machine shop are practicaliy 
one, there being no intercepting wall, and product is 
handed on the belt system. Mr. Crawford impressed 
on members of the association the importance of keep- 
ing foundry cost systems, regardless of the size of the 
foundry. Representatives of the Hunt-Spiller Mfg. 
Co., Boston, started a short discussion on foundry 
sands following Mr. Crawford’s talk. R. F. Harring- 
ton, president, presided. 
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Lack of Orders Hampers Europe 


England and Continent Suffer Alike from Waiting 
Policy of Buyers—No Immediate 


Improvement in Sight 


(By Cablegram) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 14. 
HERE is a slightly improved export demand for 
TT pig iron, including some from the United States 
for foundry grades and hematite. But domestic 
consumers are still abstaining from participating in 
the present cheaper prices. 
Foreign ore is dull. Bilbao Rubio is held nominally 
at 20s. ($4.84) c.i.f. Tees. 
Finished steel is quiet. 
August exports of pig iron were 26,857 tons, of 
which 2830 tons went to the United States. The total 
exports of iron and steel amounted to 287,789 tons. 


Sheets and Tin Plate 


Tin plate bars are easier, with sales at £6 7s. 6d. 
($30.86) delivered. Tin plate manufacturers are to 
meet Tuesday [Sept. 15] to consider an output pooling 
scheme, which probably will be adopted. The market, 
meantime, is quietly steady, with fewer sellers and 
at lower figures. Options have been done at 19s. 6d. 
($4.72) basis, IC, f.o.b. works. Eastern demand for 
light weights continues. 

Galvanized sheets are quiet and easier. 

Black sheets are dull. There is a little Japanese 
inquiry, but practically no business. 


On the Continent of Europe 

Obscurity pervades the Continental position. The 
Belgian labor dispute continues, but prices are on the 
easy side. Sheet bars have been sold at £4 17s. 
¢$23.47) f.o.b. 

German steel manufacturers are proposing a com- 
bine with 800,000,000 marks ($190,500,000, at par) 
capital. Negotiations for the formation of a Ger- 
man plate syndicate are proceeding. 


Ten German furnaces were blown out in August. 
The Deutsch-Luxemburg Bergwerks & Hiitten is blow- 
ing in a second furnace at Mulheim. [There are four 
blast furnaces at that plant.] 





British Heavy Steel Lines Suffering from 
Lack of Orders 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 3.—The general position 
of the iron and steel trades here is without change, and 
there is still no sign of any marked revival in busi- 
ness. Foundry and forge iron are both in poor request 
and makers still agree to accept less money to relieve 
their stocks, but the orders are not forthcoming. The 
export buying of Cleveland is at a low ebb, owing to 
the continued competition from Continental sources, 
mainly French, Belgian and Luxemburg. Scotland also 
has been a moderate buyer of foreign iron, and in a 
lesser degree sales have been effected with Wales. 
America also has bought from the Continent. 

Hematite, on the other hand, has been in improved 
request, Yorkshire consumers having come in to cover 
moderate requirements, but the export trade in this 
article is still poor. The direct result is that more 
furnaces are damped and prices still fall. The latest 
to adopt this policy is the Ulverston Iron Works, which 
has closed down entirely, after maintaining one blast 
furnace in operation for some time past. 


Shipbuilding in Parlous State 


Finished iron and steel is in even a duller state, the 
heavy mills being specially affected. Few new boats 
are on the slips, with the result that the call for ship- 
building material is poor. The sheet trade, however, 
has been brisk. Japan has been buying good quantities 
of black sheets for shipment up to November, and 
works in this country are well placed. A good busi- 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.84 per £, as follows: 


Durham coke, del'd £0 19s $4.60 
Bilbao Rubio ore 1 0% 4.96 
Cleveland No l fdy 3 1 17.42 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy § 6 8 16.46 
Cleveland No 4 fdy 3 i 16.22 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 3 6% 16.10 
Cleveland basi 3 9% 16.82 
East Coast mixed 3 1 18.15 
East Coast hematite 4 19 23.96 
Ferromanganes ] 10 75.02 
*Ferromanganesé 15 ) 73.81 
Rails, 60 lb. and up 8S 5 to £9 s ) to $43.56 
Billets 6 10 to 7 16 tk 35.09 
Sheet and in plate 

bars, Wels! 6 7% 80.86 
Tin plates, base box 019% to 019% 4.66 to 4.72 

Cc. per Lb 

Ship plates 8 0 to 8 10 1.73 to 1.84 
Boiler plates 11 10 to12 0 2.48 to 2.59 
Tees ener § 2% to 8 12% 1.75 to 1.86 
Channels 7 7 to 717% 1.60 to 1.70 
Beams ' - T 2% to 712% 1.54 to 1.65 
Round bars, % to 3 in 812% to 9 2% 1.86 to 1.97 
Galv. sheets, 24 gage 16 2% tol16 5 3.48 to 3.51 
Black sheets, 24 gage 11 5 2.43 
Black sheets, Japanese 

specifications ..... 15 56 3.30 
Steel hoops ... 10 15 and 12 10* 2.32 and 2.70* 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

20 gage ... is 0 3.89 


*Export price 
tEx-ship, Tees, nominal 


Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports 


Foundry pig iron:(a) 


Belgium .... toe Se DK to£3 3s. $15.00 to $15.24 
.. —— : 3 2 to 3 3 15.00 to 15.24 
LP ..caics O 8 to 3 15.00 to 15.24 
Basic pig iron:(a) 
Belgium... ; a to 3 3 14.76 to 15.00 
I kt wis we tins . ean to 3 2 14.76 to 15.00 
Luxemburg ... 3 (1 io 3 4 14.76 to 15.00 
Billets 
Belgium .......... 412% to 413% 22.39 to 22.63 
France ... sees 4 12% to 4 3% 22.39 to 22.63 
Merchant bars C. per Lb. 
0 OS Pa 5 8 to 5 9 1.16 to 1.17 
Luxemburg ; - 2a to 5 9 1.16 to 1.17 
France ...... i> Se ae to 5 9 1.16 to 1.17 
Joists (beams) 
IGT idiews.cr-.. & BH 1.11 
Luxemburg 5 2% 1.11 
France +" 5 212 
es oe 2% 1.11 
Angles: 
Belgium ... ; 5 4 to 5 5 1.12 to 1.13 
14-in. plates: 
— a aia arate 6 16% to 6 17% 1.48 to 1.49 
7 nt 6 t Th 
Poy -e La 0 617% 1.48 to 1.49 
Luxemburg ... ae, 1.36 
PE ewwws ee 6 6 1.36 





(a) Nominal. 
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ness also has been moving in galvarjzed sheets, India 
being a large buyer, while other of the main overseas 
markets, with the exception of Japan, have purchased 
moderate quantities. 

The Admiralty plans to economize and, in this con- 
nection, has decided to close down the Pembroke and 
the Rosyth dockyards, thereby laying 1200 men idle. 


Cost of Production a Problem 


Various committees are meeting to discuss plans 
to relieve the depression in the shipyards by insuring 
that the cost of production be reduced. In view of the 
fact that the winter months are approaching, it is es- 
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sential that some definite move be taken, and with this 
end in view the executives of the various shipyard 
unions have been meeting. A conference of represen-* 
tative executives is to be held in London on Oct. 6. 

It is now decided that the Indian steel manufac- 
turer shall be further encouraged and, as a result, the 
Indian Tariff Board has recommended that a bounty 
of 18 rupees ($6.60, at 36.6c. per rupee) per ton on 70 
per cent of the total steel ingot production of the In- 
dian works be granted from Oct. 1, 1925, to March 31, 
1927, with a maximum of 90 lakhs of rupees ($3,294,- 
000). [This figure was differently reported in cable- 
gram of Sept. 7, published on page 692, Sept. 10.] 





LUXEMBURG MARKET DULL 


Prices Show Little Change—Slight Improve- 
ment at End of August 


LUXEMBURG, Aug. 31.—During August the market 
remained generally inactive, for several reasons: the 
holiday period, the Belgian strike of the mechanical 
and metallurgical industries, the financial difficulties in 
Germany, etc., not omitting the increasing number of 
unemployed in Great Britain and in Germany. Prices, 
however, have remained nearly stationary during this 
dull period. 

Within these last few days the market seems to 
steady itself slightly and the volume of orders has 
somewhat increased in importance, which has been re- 
flected by prices. Today quotations read: for foundry 
iron No. 3, 330 Belgian fr. ($14.78 per gross ton); basic 
blooms, £4 11s. 6d. ($22.19); largets, £4 16s. ($23.28); 
beams, £5 2s. to £5 3s. (1.10c. to 1.12c. per Ib.); bars, 
£5 8s. (1.17c.); sheets of 5 mm. (No. 6% gage) and 
over, £6 5s. (1.35c.). 


BELGIAN MARKET WAITS 


Hopes Entertained of Settling Steel Strike— 
Exchange Rates Are a Burden 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, Aug. 28.—The market remains 
dull. We are in the period of holidays, while the strike 
goes on as before. Nevertheless the market may be 
called bad. New proposals for the settlement of the 
strike, worked on by the National Committee, were 
submitted to both parties. The final results are not 
yet known, but the proposals, although put forward 
by the strikers, probably will gain a good majority. 
Nearly an entire unanimity was obtained at the dif- 
ferent assemblies held in the districts of Charleroi 
by makers and groups of men. The same seems to 
be the case for the district of Liege, Brabant and the 
Borinage. Only in the district of Ghent the majority 
manifested itself against resuming work. In accord- 
ance with the terms of the proposals, work is to be 
started two days after makers have started the plants. 

No doubt the trends for several products will be 
influenced by the new situation. Business remains 
languishing. Transactions with abroad are more 
limited than ever. Inland consumption may, however, 
recover. During these last days, since the end of 
the strike is expected, a good domestic demand has 
appeared. Furthermore, deliveries which had been 
postponed are now claimed. But orders available now 
will not give the works their full activity. Business 
is still far from looking up again in such a short time. 

On the other hand, the high exchange rates and 
their continual fluctuation make prices still more dis- 
turbed. Also, foreign competition, suffering from want 
of orders from abroad, is becoming terribly strong on 
our market. Incertitude continues to prevail, from all 
points of view. 

Finished Steel——Dead calm, notwithstanding the 
expectation of resuming of steel plants. The market is 


as weak as a fortnight ago. No business except per- 
haps some small orders has been placed. Prices have 
dropped again somewhat, but are not yet meeting the 
offers coming from foreign buyers. English buyers, 
for instance, appear interested only in the purchase 
of bars at prices such as £5 5s. and £5 6s., equaling 
$25.50, or 1.14c. per lb. For such commodities £5 7s. 
and £5 8s. are the prices quoted, i.e., about $26, or 
1.16c., f.o.b. Antwerp. The home price was 570 and 
575 fr., but without business, on account of the strike. 

Beams, being also weaker, were offered at £5 3s. and 
£5 4s., f.o.b. Antwerp, i.e., for a good specification, under 
$25.30 (1.13c.). A good deal of demand for wire rods 
is on the market. Belgian prices, however, being £5 15s. 
and £5 18s. per ton ($27.90 and $28.63), f.o.b. Ant- 
werp, are too high to develop business here. Prices are 
approximately as follows: 


Se £5 8s. or $36.0 00 (1.16c. per Ib.) 
Beams ...... 5 4 30 (1.13c.) 

ES tc Ge amicw et eng 26.00 (1.16c.) 
Channels ....... eee, 25.30 (1.13c.) 

a ttn ain « Breed 4.4 6 0 29.00 (1.29c.) 
Corrugated bars .... 6 2 6d. 29.75 (1.33c.) 

NR ods 04 7 #0 34.00 (1.52c.) 

Cold rolled hoops.... 11 10 57.00 (2.54c.) 
WREPOee eae eunsede 5 15 kerr 


Sheets.— Weak, especially for the heavy and middle 
thickness. Prices for thin material had to give way 
on account of foreign competition. No important busi- 
ness seems to be on the market. Prices may be named 
as follows: 

Thomas steel sheets— 


f,-in. and more... " 10s. or oa; 50 (1.41c. per Ib.) 

Sb 6 dws bore Rael 2 50 (1.54c.) 

Se reer ; 5 00 (1.79c.) 

Ss « xeiewae anak 8 15 42:60 (1.900; 
Checkered We 66a Ae 34.00 (1.52c.) 


Iron.—No business. Very small production, but 
also no demand. The price for the ordinary quality 
would be £5 12s. about, equaling $27.50, with $34 for 
the special No. 4 quality. 


Blooms, Billets and Slabs.—Production is small and 
domestic requirements are insignificant. The prices 
interesting the foreign and especially the English buy- 
ers remain much under the prices acceptable by our 
makers. Belgian prices have a semblance of firm- 
ness and run approximately as follows: 


II io tb isi ae soe iti, Gi aan ate ake £3 18s. or $19.00 
DEE. a'cvetales es si-wyh shes odes es 412 22.30 
PE od vean dru Gig eedey sabe wet 4 15 23.00 
D. t.0s 4 den cle b> cede ey 5 0 24.30 


Other Continental makers show a disposition to 
accept business at lower prices. So it is that billets 
were offered on our market at £4 12s. and £4 12s, 6d. 
($22.30 and $22.42), f.o.b. Antwerp. 


Pig Iron.—Purchases are limited; prices remain 
weak. For the small orders available, quotations are 
325 to 335 fr. ($15.25 to $15.75). For good quantities 
and for export the price may be as low as 325 fr. per 
metric ton f.o.b. Antwerp, i. e., $15.25. 

Semi-phosphorus pig iron with phosphorus 0.7 to 1 
per cent is quoted 380 fr., equaling $17.20 per ton, 
f.c.b. Antwerp. Better quality with phosphorus 0.5 
to 0.8 per cent is offered at 400 fr., about $18.20. 


Coke.—Remains weak. Demand is small. Stocks 
increase. Prices have given way slightly. 
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Russia Shows Economic Recovery 


Natural Forces Overcoming Blight of Soviet Rule—Iron and 
Steel Output Growing Steadily 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Sept. 1.—Recovery of Russia’s 
heavy industries, as reported from here six months ago, 
has made considerable further progress. Direct re- 
ports from Moscow, on the eve of the new business 
year, beginning Oct. 1, show prospects distinctly good. 
[t is almost certain that this new business year 1925- 
26, will see large purchases of foreign machinery and 
of production apparatus generally. A main cause is 
the good harvest. 

Even if the official estimate of grain crops, total- 
ing 4000 million puds (approximating nearly 70 mil- 
lion metric tons), as against 2560 in the famine year 
1924, and 2800 in 1923, is too optimistic, it is certain 
that there will be a large surplus for export. Large 
orders are already being given abroad for textile ma- 
hinery, farm machinery, electro-technical articles and 

renerally 


National Recuperation 


Recovery of Russian production is an undoubted 
fact. In view of the hampering effect of industrial 
ationalization, which Soviet official organs sometimes 
idmit, the recovery must be ascribed to the natural 
recuperative forces of the nation. 

Agricuitural production in 1924-25 is placed by the 
Planning Board report at 10,236 million roubles 
or 87 per cent of that of 1913. (Comparisons for 1913 
refer to the present area of all the Soviet Republics). 
Forestry and fisheries production are put at 15 per cent 
more than in 1913. Production of industries worked 
on factory principles reached 70 per cent of that of 
1913. The industrial program for 1925-26 provides for 
output worth 5275 million roubles against 3950 million 
roubles in 1924-25, and 5620 million roubles in 1913. 
Production of home industries and petty industries will 
ibout equal that of 1913. 


tat 
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Iron and Steel Production Gaining 


The output program for the metal industries has 
f late been fairly well fulfilled, up to 98 per cent, and 
n less important branches more than 100 per cent. The 
program was lately increased. For the business year 
1924-25 the original program provided for an output 
valued (at pre-war prices) at 276,216,000 roubles; but 
in April last this estimate was increased to 349,743,000 
roubles. The chief items of the increased program 


were: 


*Roubles 





I ind Ste« 138,920,000 
Non-ferr is met 10,047,000 
Agricultural machinery 21.636.000 
t I ni I 108,370,000 
Shipbuilding 12,964,000 
*The pre-war rouble was wor about 


Production of iron, steel and rolled goods as re- 
ported for the second and third quarters of the business 
year, embracing January to June, 1925, in thousands 
of puds, with equivalents in gross tons: 


Pie Iron Stee] Rolled Ge 
Tons Repor Tor Report Tons 
‘ ‘ 2 > o« 
Ja 4 S 610 90.330 
February } 82 120 8 200 ] , 640 5.650 90,980 
March 6,160 190 9,23 148.610 & 000 96.620 
April 6.660 107.240 9 250 148 940 6.325 101.850 
May 7,804 125,660 10,197 164,200 7,423 119,510 
June 7,869 126,710 10.943 176210 7'880 126890 
Half Year 38,992 627,860 6,65¢ 112,170 38,888 626,180 


The whole output of pig iron in the business year 
1924-25 is estimated at 72,971,000 puds (1,175,000 gross 
tons) against 257,847,000 puds (4,152,000 gross tons) 
in 1913. The iron industry therefore still lags 
a long way behind, but its recovery to nearly a quarter 
of pre-war production records progress, in view of the 
fact that output in the worst year fell to 4 per cent 
of pre-war production. The present chief obstacle is 


shortage of capital. For fulfillment of the program 
of 1925-26 for all industries capital investment (mostly 
on re-equipment) totaling 1922 million roubles must 
be made; for fulfillment of the iron and steel program 
143,360,000 roubles, whereof 88,000,000 roubles are 
for iron and steel works, and 50,800,000 roubles for 
engineering works. ; 

Concerning efficiency in the metal industries opti- 
mistic reports, in which there are some discrepancies, 
are given. A report of the Supreme Council of Econ- 
omy puts per capita output in the smelting, steel, and 
rolling mill branches at 81 per cent of the pre-war, 
which if correct is fairly satisfactory, because the same 
authority’s figure for 1922 was 38 per cent. In iron ore 
mining, efficiency is stated to have recovered to 91 per 
cent. Before the war 70,000 persons were engaged in 
mining ore of all kinds, but in 1919 and 1920 this in- 
dustry was practically at a standstill. Since then a 
recovery has taken place, output in thousands of puds 
(and equivalent in gross tons) having been: 





——1923-24——_. -——_19 22-23 _, 
Report Tons Report Tons 
Iron ore .... 75,407 1,214,200 26,078 419,920 
Manganese ore. 6,330 101,920 4,361 70,220 
Copper ore 5,861 94,360 2,260 36,390 


Lead and zine 
Ae 530 8,535 aoe er 

The iron ore production program for 1924-25 was 
115,500,000 puds, manganese ore 10,300,000 puds, cop- 
per ore 7,300,000 puds, lead and zinc 900,000 puds. The 
actual iron ore production in the first nine months of 
the year is stated at 1,362,700 metric tons, which would 
be approximately 83,000,000 puds. From quarter to 
quarter, producjion has greatly increased. The Krivoi 
Rog mines produced 57 per cent of the whole, and 
nearly doubled their 1923-24 output. 


Iron and Steel Production in France 


PARIS, FRANCE, Aug. 31.—Out of 220 blast furnaces 
on July 31, 144 were in blast (141 on June 30), 33 were 
out (35 on June 30) and 43 were either being con- 
structed or under repair (44 on June 30). Production 
was as follows in July: 

Pig Iron: 724,164 metric tons, against 703,439 tons 
in June. The daily average in July amounted to 23,350 
tons, against 23,430 tons in June. During July the 
basic iron production totaled 534,699 tons (510,994 tons 
in June) and 133,371 tons of foundry iron (133,063 tons 
in June). 

Raw Steel: 625,344 tons, against 599,857 tons in 
June. The daily average in July amounted to 20,160 
tons, against 20,000 tons in June. [Apparently Sun- 
days are not excluded.] The production of basic steel 
for July amounted to 452,504 tons (426,130 tons in 
June), and that of open-hearth steel to 159,398 tons 
(161,018 tons in June). 


International Trade in Machinery Belting forms the 
subject of Trade Promotion Series No. 22 of the United 
States Department of Commerce. The pamphlet, which 
is of 74 pages, was prepared by E. G. Holt, assistant 
chief of the rubber division, and may be obtained at 
15c. from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton. It goes into the manufacture of rubber, leather 
and woven belting, giving a statistical summary and 
detailing the exports from the United States to the 
principal countries of receipt. Figures are given for 
the imports of other countries and for their use of 
belting. 








Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., plans ex- 


tensions to cost $200,000, one of the new buildings to 
require two cranes. 
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The Rockwell Dilatometer for Heat 
Treating Steel 


One of the principles upon which the heat treatment 
of steel is established is that when the metal, subjected 
to heat, passes through its critical range, it ceases to 
expand as was the case prior to entering the range and 
actually contracts until complete transformation has 
taken place, whereupon expansion is again resumed. 

When volumetric changes in steel subjected to heat 
are noted by mechanical means of measurement, the 





Instrument to Indicate and Record Changes in 
Dimensions of Metals in Process of Heat Treat- 
ment 


method is described as the dilatation method. Leading 
physicists use this method for the exact measurement 
and study of volumetric and critical transformation. 
Dilatation measures the changes through the mass of 
metal. Because dilatation is mechanical, it is not sub- 
ject to lag in the indication or recording of the results. 

A new apparatus for making dilatation measure- 
ments has recently been brought out by the Stanley P. 
Rockwell Co., Hartford, Conn. It is known as the Rock- 
well dilatometer, which is described as an extremely 
sensitive, though rugged, apparatus, designed to indi- 
cate on a dial and to record graphically the dimensional 
change in metals undergoing heat transference. Al- 
though dimensional changes in the steel are extremely 
small, this new device magnifies them to such a degree 
that they may be clearly seen. 

The Rockwell dilatometer indicates and records 
exactly the dimensional changes which occur in heat- 
ing. These charfges are pointed out as far more accu- 
rate and important than the less pronounced and less 
sensitive temperature changes for securing the maxi- 
mum wear, hardness, tensile strength, and other phys- 
ical properties desired in the finished work. Absolute 
control of the rate of heating is claimed for the use of 
this new device. This is of particularly large import- 
ance in hardening tools such as blanking dies, milling 
cutters, taps, etc. 


Civil service examinations for assistant mechanical 
engineer in the office of the supervising architect, 
Treasury Department, Washington, and for a junior 
technologist in the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
have been announced, with applications to be filed 
prior te Oct. 10. The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, should be addressed for informa- 
tion. 
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Portable Saw Rig with Self-Contained 
Dust Collector 


A portable motor-driven sawing rig intended for 
use in pattern shops, shipping departments and in elec- 
trical repair shops for making carbon brushes, has been 
put on the market by the Koontz Brothers Electric 
Co., South Bend, Ind. An outstanding feature of the ma- 
chine is the suction fan, which is direct connected to the 
motor and which collects the sawdust in a cloth bag 
suspended from the back of the frame. With this de- 
vice the rig can be moved to any desirable place and 
operated without creating dirt and dust. The machine 
is mounted on cast iron legs, two of which are provided 
with casters 

An adjustable table top is another feature. This 
top, 14% in. x 22% in., is provided with hinges for 
raising or lowering the table for cutting grooves or 
changing saws, and set screws on the hinges permit of 
squaring and leveling the table. The table top is pro- 
vided also with adjustable guides for ripping or cutting 
off material up to 2 in. in thickness. The machine 
takes current from a light socket, and is provided with 
25 feet of heavy rubber covered cord with an attach- 
ment plug. It is equipped with an 8-in. saw running 
on a ball-bearing arbor shaft, driven by a %-hp. West- 
inghouse repulsion type motor, 60 cycles, single phase, 
110 and 220 volts. For electrical repair shops an at- 
tachment is available which permits using a carbo- 
rundum wheel for making carbon brushes. 


Tempering Bed Springs with Electric 
Heat 


In the manufacture of bed springs, for giving the 
springs a good temper, the Royal Blue Spring Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has been using an electric oven. 

The spiral springs are rolled into shape on specially 
designed machines, their taper being controlled in the 
process by an arrangement of cams. The springs are 











Electric Heating Oven for Tempering Steel Bed 
Springs. They are run into the oven in baskets 
on wheels 


then packed in steel baskets, loaded on trucks and the 
trucks rolled into the electric oven. This electric oven 
is 10 ft. long, 6 ft. wide and 6 ft. high, and has West- 
inghouse type C heaters arranged along the sides, 
whose total capacity is 60 kw. It is stated that the 
oven can be loaded to capacity (1800 lb. of springs) 
without injuring the quality of the work. 

Four inches of insulation on all sides of the oven 
are provided. At 275 deg. F. the outside of the oven 
is cold, and at 475 deg. it is only moderately warm. 
Starting cold, and fully loaded, it comes up to the oper- 
ating temperature of 475 deg. in about 2 hr. When 
empty it will come up te temperature in about 1% br. 


“The Influence of Tungsten on the Properties of 
Medium Carbon Steels Containing Nickel and Chro- 
mium” is the title of R. D. Report No. 65 of the re- 
search department of the Woolwich Arsenal, Woolwich, 
England. 
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PROGRESS IN CAST: TRON 





Recent Developments Leading Wp to Special 
Irons and Heat Treatnf€nt 


Some interesting facts and summations are found in 
an article in the London Jron and Coal Trades neview 
on the subject, “Recent Progress in Cast Iron.” The 
author is given as Fontoid. The main parts are re- 
produced below: 

Twenty years ago metallurgical students were 
taught that 8 tons per sq. in. tensile strength could be 
expected from bad cast iron, 10 tons from normal, while 
12 tons could be associated with good material. Profes- 
sor Turner, about this time, established the influence of 
silicon on cast iron, and also pointed out that the high- 
est strength was to be associated with the carbon eu- 
tectoid (0.89 per cent) composition. This research did 
much to revolutionize the better-informed sections of 
the iron-foundry industry, and from that time onward 
the grading of pig iron by fracture became related to 
composition, or in reality the silicon content. 


Sulphur and Wearing Qualities 


Cook and Hailstone next discovered that high tests 
were associated with the phosphide eutectic network 
structure, but 20 generally accepted theory as to why 
this is so has yet been evolved. Up to the beginning 
of the war sulphur was considered to be the culprit if 
any defect arose, and it was left to Young to show 
that, if adequately balanced by manganese, this element 
was useful for insuring a good wearing surface in 
marine engine cylinders of various types. 


Semi-Steel 


Throughout the whole of this period, and probably 
previous to it, foundrymen had been in the habit of 
adding steel to the cupola charge, which they found in 
creased the ordinary tests. Someone with a commer- 
cial instinct christened this “‘semi-steel,” and undoubt- 
edly it helped foundrymen to produce a better material 
because, in general, the total carbon content was lower 
and the graphite was in a better condition. In the 
smaller sections well-made semi-steel could be relied 
upon to give about 16 tons per sq. in. tensile strength. 
Cold-blast, semi-cold-blast, and many other pig irons, 
many of which were of a synthetic character, enabled 
the easy production of high-tensile cast iron, but the 
product has until quite recently suffered from the same 
defect; that is, due to the slower cooling conditions 
inherent in large sections, the graphite is precipitated 
in a coarse condition. These can be regarded as so 
many cavities, and such iron is obviously weaker. Many 
designers have thickened cast iron members of a struc 
ture with the object of bringing about increased 
strength, whereas in reality they have actually weak- 
ened it. 

Pearlitic Iron 


Modern thought thus became concentrated on the 
production of a cast iron, the strength of which would 
not be affected by cross-sectional area. Smalley, in 
1923, demonstrated that cast iron which had the short- 
est cooling range made for general soundness. About 
this time Professor Bauer described a German process 
of producing cast iron, now become generally known 
as “Perlit,” which was based upon stabilizing of the 
total carbon plus the silicon contents at 4 per cent, and 
teeming the iron into molds heated to a definite tem- 
perature varying with the average section of the cast- 
ing to be made. The conditions are so arranged that 
the maximum amount of carbon is in the combined con- 
dition, and the minimum as graphite, producing an all- 
pearlite-graphite microstructure. “Perlit” cast iron is 
stated to give almost the same strength in a large sec- 
tion as a small one. The iron which is used is one 
which should yield a white, or at least mottled, iron if 
cast in a cold mold. Just as a gray iron is rendered 
“whiter” by the application of chills—that is, by hav- 
ing the rate of cooling speeded up—so, too, a normally 
white or mottled iron will be rendered grayer by hav- 
ing the cooling speed retarded. Though the new iron 
regularly gives some 19 tons per sq. in. in tensile, it is 


in toughness and in dynamic testing where the highest 
claims are made. As the important firm of Holts, the 
ship owners, have interested themselves in the exploita- 
tion of this process in England, it seems probable,that 
the new material will be specified for the more impor- 
tant gray iron castings which they purchase. 


Mechanite 


In America a new cast iron, bearing the trade name 
of “Mechanite” has been placed on the market, and 
Prof. Enrique Touceda has claimed for it properties 
much higher than those usually to be associated with 
gray cast iron. A process, which is as yet secret until 
the granting of patent rights, gives tests which are 
almost bordering on the extravagant. This method, 
known as the Thyssen-Emmel process, is said not to 
involve the use of heated molds. The Yorkshire Test- 
ing Works, Limited, of St. Peter’s Close, Sheffield, on 
a sample which they received reported the analysis 
to be: 


Per Cent 


TE OO os kes ce wise se ne sen 2.64 
Combined carbon ....... oa eb . 0.83 
Graphitic carbon I Pe 
“eS eserse Saree So eS 2.14 
Sulphur ..... said Was earn ee 0.159 
ace a ek BEN 0.25 
DES. ohn wo wey veces wee ou 1.37 


On a 0.81 in. diameter test bar, a tensile strength 
of 26.79 tons per sq. in. was registered, together with 
a 1.0 per cent elongation on 2 in. A transverse 1.18-in. 
diameter bar tested at 12-in. centers broke at a load 
of 49 cwt., associated with 0.14-in. deflection. The 
Brinell hardness number was 255. 

It is only since the introduction of these special 
irons—yet ordinary, insomuch as there are no alloy 
additions—that any elongation has been registered. 
“Perlit,” it is reported, regularly gives about a 1.0 per 
cent stretch before breaking. 


Heat Treatment 


The next phase in the amelioration of cast iron will 
be in the direction of heat treatment, the experimenters 
always bearing in mind the production of the least dan- 
gerous form of graphite. It is highly probable that the 
large plates of graphite contain relatively large* quan- 
tities of gas, which is no longer present in the nodular 
graphite to be associated with the modern develop- 
ments. 


Load Tests for Refractories 


In the construction and operation of metallurgical 
and industrial furnaces, it is highly desirable to have 
accurate knowledge as to the load refractories will 
carry without deformation when heated to the intense 
temperatures developed in the furnace. Therefore, the 
ceramics experiment station of the Bureau of Mines, 
in cooperation with Ohio State University, has been 
conducting an intensive study of the effect of furnace 
conditions on the so-called load test for the limit of 
strength of a refractory. This work, now brought to 
a close, has yielded fundamental data on the effects of 
temperature, time of heating, rate of increase of tem- 
perature, and other factors affecting the physical con- 
dition of the brick. These data have been reduced to 
simple charts and diagrams, so the furnace operator 
can easily follow the reactions that may be expected 
for various conditions of operation, for a large variety 
of refractory materials. 


The Kansas City Structural Steel Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has arranged for its employees to double 
their group life insurance protection in the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. Some 370 workers are in- 
sured and each contributing employee, under a new 
contract, is permitted to double his insurance pro- 
tection. 


A civil service examination for engineering vacan- 
cies in the Bureau of Mines has been announced, with 
applications to close Oct. 20. For information the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
should be addressed. 
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FUEL IN IRON MAKING 


Comparison Between British and American 
Practice in Burden and in Coke 


Fuel consumption and burden weights for blast fur- 
naces are discussed in a paper read by Edgar C. Evans 
before the West of Scotland Iron and Steel Institute. In 
particular, he makes comparisons between the figures 
prevailing in Great Britain and figures for the United 
States, Belgium, Luxemburg and Canada. These com- 
parisons, based on 1923 results, are shown in the table: 


Burden 
(Ore and Coke 
Limestone), Consumption, 
: Lb. per Lb. per 
Country Ton of Iron Ton of Iron 
NN Re ee 6,327 2,943 
en  -< ceeh dendeocs 5,311 2,218 
swath 6 obwd'epeeeu es (a)5,970 2,398 
a i ah cease (a)6,899 2,676 
CE ad esncevssveaebes ee 5,341 2,311 





(a) Ore only. 


In the table the figures for Great Britain are the 
averages of eight figures given for different districts. 
Coke consumption varied in these districts from a min- 
imum of 21.9 to a maximum of 31.68 cwt. In the bur- 
den the outer limits were 45.8 and 71.70. It happens 
that the low figures under the two headings were both 
for the same district and similarly for the high fig- 
ures. In no case did any British district reach the low 
coke consumption of either the American or the Cana- 
dian furnaces represented in the figures. Two of the 
British districts showed a slightly lower burden than 


ORE TO LAST 100 YEARS 


Geologist Predicts That Lake Superior Reserves 
Are Good for a Century 


The future of the Lake Superior iron ore district 
was discussed by Carl Zapffe, Brainerd, Minn., geolo- 
gist of the Northern Pacific Railroad, before the Lake 
Superior Mining Institute. Mr. Zapffe commented on 
a paper on the same subject prepared by M. C. Lake. 
Differing somewhat from Mr. Lake’s conclusions, Mr. 
Zapffe said he did not believe there was any need to 
worry about the complete exhaustion of the Lake Su- 
perior ore reserves for perhaps a hundred years. 

“It is true,” he said, “that very little effort is being 
made to find new ore. Why seek more in a large way? 
The present condition is a healthy condition; the in- 
dustry as a whole is backed up by sufficient reserves 
and to have more ore on hand than needed is actually 
costly and something to be avoided. For a long time 
present mines can meet any demand for Lake ore the 
industry may make. If new mines are desired now, 
explored properties are still available. 

“Different companies have different policies. Some 
companies prefer to follow a more uncertain (and 
probably more costly) method of seeking additional re- 
serves rather than use what ore is now disclosed. Often 
such a procedure reacts as a penalty imposed upon the 
industry; the unused ore continues to be taxed, and 
the new ore is added to the tax roll. To over-develop 
one’s reserves—to make them last 30 years or more— 
means, under present accounting, taxing and leasing, 
making such ores costly and sometimes prohibitive to 
control. That is pretty well appreciated today, and it 
is one reason why new ore is not being sought vigor- 
ously and some known ores ignored. Just how this may 
be balanced as between operaters no one can tell.” 


Possibility of Decreasing Demand for Lake Ores 


Mr. Zapffe looks to see a gradually decreasing de- 
mand for Lake Superior ores.. “Many things will cause 
this, and quite imperceptibly,” he said. “Such heavy 
present consumers of iron and steel products as rail- 
road and auto companies may approach their satura- 
tion point earlier than expected. Each year more scrap 
iron becomes available and replaces more ore than 
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either the Canadian or American, but six were higher 
and several of them much higher. 

A specific instance is given in the paper, comparing 
the average of 14 American furnaces with three West 
Coast furnaces operated by separate firms. This ap- 
pears in the second table. The differences in character 
of ore; in character of coke and of limestone and in the 
resulting character of the slag are pointed out as ac- 
counting for the differences in consumption of fuel and 
of raw materials. 


American Compared with British Practice 


Average 
Average of 3 West 
of 14 Coast Fur- 
American naces, Dif- 
Furnaces, ferent Firms, 
Charge per ton of iron Lb. ab. 
ST cas <eateeives jei<oe ae 3,969 
Coke . ba ’ i tla t @ leit we 2,000 2,394 
Pe eae oe 906 1,190 
Slag produced .... : - 1,045 1,285 
Iron in ore charged ee prs 
Analysis of charge Per Cent Per Cent 
Se ee ee 51.90 an ae 
f S10, 
Silica and alumina in ore.. 9.30 ; varies from 
12 to 24 
ama ek a 11.60 8.22 
S in coke..... ie east adhe 0.90 1.08 
Fixed carbon in coke. 86.45 85.65 
Analysis of pig iron 
tae ean < ee oe ee ikea 1.320 2.270 
Oe a aha ien 0.037 0.019 
Se "sian we var eee eas 1.060 0.610 
P awaiwa he ailiiet Winttd « Walled 0.155 0.025 
Analysis of slag 
Ta sk Wek anaes ec cea eee ee 38.80 
Al,Os .. acd icaenye! ae 11.10 
adds ¢ oe acd Hoeaemaa 43.50 51.80 
ke sé dtiegs ive amare 4.45 3.14 
Rahs si 6's o aie Sala a.d well ae 1.57 2.40 
Ts tO a ee ht eke 0.89 ae 
Se” aabn de bee oa Stee ‘ 0.68 


theretofore. People may become less wasteful; their 
personal requirements may decrease. Time was when 
kitchen utensils were of tin plate; now aluminum pre- 
dominates, and only a few years ago aluminum was not 
even considered a serviceable everyday metal. Con- 
crete is becoming more commonly used each year. Other 
substitutes will be more general in all lines. That is 
the present trend. If.we could but foresee now all 
that will adversely affect the use of iron and steel prod- 
ucts, we would be shocked. Such reductions in appli- 
cations will reduce the anticipated rate of consumption 
and lengthen the life of the reserves.” 

He points to the possible development of the Great 
Lakes Waterway and says if this is built foreign ores, 
particularly Newfoundland ores, will find it easy to dis- 
place Lake ores at many important points. He says 
also that the Pacific Coast will develop a blast furnace 
industry and Western and foreign ores will be used 
exclusively, while the metal made in the West will dis- 
place iron now made in the East of Lake ore. 

Changing markets must also be considered, Mr. 
Zapffe said. “The Central West has already made a 
heavy inroad on Pittsburgh, a heretofore formidable 
barrier in some respects. With a wealth of iron-bear- 
ing formation ranging between 40 and 50 per cent in 
iron, and with developed and charged-off mines and 
pits in which to start work anew, it is difficult to 
imagine that the Lake Superior region is in danger of 
exhaustion in any term short of 100 years; and then 
the cycle starts anew on another course.” 

George A. Newett, Ishpeming, Mich., editor of Iron 
Ore, read a paper on the Marquette iron ore range, in 
which he stated that, including 1924, this range had 
shipped 150,240,192 gross tons of ore. 

J. E. Marks, Port Arthur, Ont., discussed “The Iron 
Ranges of Northwestern Ontario.” 


Annual savings in cost through simplification of 
varieties are estimated at $2,400,000 in sheet steel, 
$4,500,000 in reinforcing bars, and $10,000,000 in 
builders’ hardware, according to leaders in these in- 
dustries, said Ray M. Hudson, chief of the division of 
simplified practice, Department of Commerce, in a 
speech delivered Aug. 29 before delegates of the eighth 
annual industrial conference, held at Lake George, 
N. Y., under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. Industrial 
Department. 
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GERMAN STEEL IN AMERICA 


A New York Dealer Comments on Trade Pos- 
sibilities Under the New Conditions 


C. L. Altemus, 50 Church Street, New York, whose 
company, the Terminal Steel Supply Corporation, has 
} , } t — var 

become the American agent for Wilhelm-Heinrickswerk 


of Diisseldorf, Germany, has returned from a visit of 


few weeks in Germany, during which time he talked 
with several of the leading steel manufacturers. Re- 
garding Germany’s competition in the world steel mar- 
kets Mr. Altemus makes the following observations: 
“We must soon reckon with Germany, if not already, 
as an energetic and capable contender for a growing 
share of the world’s steel requirements. In the days 
| anishing mark, when was the height of folly 
to keep money over night, many mills spent their sur 
plus in enlarging plar and installing better equip- 
ment for a new day. Considering the little loss of 
lant structure beyond high pressure use during the 
war, Germany today has ample tools and men to pro- 
duce goods of all descriptions. What she needs pri- 
marily is working capital, money for payrolls, raw 
materials, etc. This lack of capital checks but will not 
eliminate her competition for world markets. 
Germany is making every possible effort to export 
( unt regain the markets lost as a result of the 
var. This must be done on the basis of price alone, 
exct n the case of certain specialties, because her 
ick of capital will not permit at present the long-time 
redits she granted during the old days of her expand- 
ing commercial power. 


“In the Far East Germany is qu 
what under those of 
the Pacific Coast 


ting prices some- 
American manufacturers, and on 
of the United States has been able to 


NEEDLES AND PINS 


Considerable Quantities of Steel and Brass Re- 
quired for Small Accessories 


More than $22,000,000 worth in is the Census 
Bureau’s record of the output of needles, pins, hooks 
and eyes and snap fasteners. There were 49 establish- 
ments engaged in this work, with a personnel of 7674, 
of whom 6834 were wage earners. Wages amounted to 
$6,703,079 and the value added by manufacture ac- 
counted for $14,351,498. Output and other figures 
are higher than for 1921, but considerably lower than 
for 1919, when the value of products was $29,305,000, 
value added by manufacture was $19,078,000 and wages 
amounted to $8,810,000, for 9294 wage earners. 

Some of the quantities involved are as 
Needles aggregated 245,998,000 in 1923, with a value 
of $5,096,000. Pins made of steel wire come under two 
heads, those by the pound and those in packs. Those 
by the pound accounted for 582,554 lb., or about one- 
fifth of the 1919 figure, which was 2,798,633 lb. Steel 
pins, in packs of 3360 each, accounted for 997,594 
packs. This item was 1,342,119 packs in 1919 and 1.,- 
825,673 packs in 1914. The quantity of steel pins has 
been decreasing 


1923 


Viv 


follows: 


Pins made of brass wire and reported by the pound 
amounted in 1923 to 1,263,734 lb., a considerable shrink- 
age from the 2,180,513 lb. in 1921, but a higher figure 
than in 1919 and 1914. Pins shipped in packs of 3600 

,229 packs, lower than 
the 1,638,035 such packs in 1914, but higher than the 
figures for 1919 and 1921. Metal hairpins in 1923 were 
8,240,326 gross, a sharp drop from the 24,310,438 gross 
of 1919. Safety pins accomnted for 7,878,319 gross in 
1923. 

Hooks and eyes and snap fasteners and clasps all 


are reported in “great gross” units. Of the hooks and 


eyes there were 26,752 units made of steel wire, a pro- 
gressive reduction from the 654,714 such units in 1914. 
Made of brass or other wire, hooks and eyes accounted 
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meet local competition for certain lines such as wire 
products. On the Atlantic seaboard she is not able>to 
meet American, French and ‘Belgian competition on 
tonnage products, but is making every effort to develop 
a specialty market here and to establish New York 
agencies for the sale of such specialties. 

“So far as I was able to learn Germany has not sold 
any steel rails for shipment to this country. I was 
told on high authority that German mills have bid on 
rails here but the business went to a Belgian mill.” 

Mr. Altemus learned that German mills are not 
greatly interested in rolling to American specifications 
when doing so means an investment in new equipment 
which might remain inactive for a considerable period, 
especially in case that new tariff restrictions were 
adopted here which would tend to keep German steel 
out of the United States. 

Since the standardization of the mark German wages 
are not relatively low, Mr. Altemus said. Unemploy- 
ment is probably on the increase. Economy in opera- 
tion and overhead is being forced on all German manu- 
facturers by general competition in foreign markets. 
Refining processes are more in order than increased 
tonnage facilities. He says that the most interesting 
development he saw was a new method of refining 
cast iron. 

The German company Mr. Altemus will represent 
here manufactures wire rope, galvanized oval high ten- 
sion steel fencing wire, hardened and_ straightened 
heddle wire, cord wire, safety pin wire, paragon wire 
for umbrella frames, cold rolled bright soft strip steel 
for eyelets, hooks, seals, etc., and cold rolled hardened 
and polished strip steel for saws, clock springs and 
corsets. Mr. Altemus was for many years engaged in 
the export of steel from the United States, having been 
connected in an executive capacity with the American 
Steel Export Co. and the former steel division of the 
American International Corporation. 


for 234,394 units, compared with 421,463 units in 1914. 
Snap fasteners of iron and steel numbered 192,913 
units in 1923, a sharp drop from the 1,080,276 units 
of 1919. Those made of other metals, however, indi- 
cated an increase, the figures having been 1,508,656 
units in 1923, compared with 1,042,265 in 1919. 


New Record in Car Loadings 


During the week ended Aug. 29 more cars were 
loaded with revenue freight than in any other week on 
record, according to reports of the American Railway 
Association. The total of 1,124,436 cars surpasses the 
previous high record of 1,112,345 cars, made Oct. 24, 
1924. The only other total exceeding 1,100,000 was 
1,102,336 cars, Oct. 17, 1924. The figure for the cur- 
rent week was 44,329 cars higher than for the preced- 
ing week. It exceeded by 103,627 cars the correspond- 
ing week of last year and by 32,286 cars the same week 
of 1923. 

So far, 35 weeks of the year have accounted for 


33,549,472 cars. This, the highest total for the first 
2 


35 weeks of any year, surpasses by 1.2 per cent the pre- 
vious high figure, that of 1923, with 33,155,456 cars. 
Last year the 35 weeks produced 31,554,058 cars. It 
appears likely that this year will show a new high 
record for the annual figures. The highest now is that 
of 1923, with 49,814,970 cars. Octover and November 
customarily provide the highest weekly loadings of the 
year and it is not improbable that some new weekly 
records Will be made before Dec. 1. 


Mechanical stokers sold in thé United States in 
August numbered 91, of 29,865 hp.,mecording to figures 
of the Department of Commerce. This is the lowest 
total since January and, with two exceptions, the low- 
est since 1923. In July the figures were 147 stokers, 
of 58,719 hp. In August, 1924, there were 94 stokers 
sold, of 41,931 hp. March, with 131 units and 71,099 
hp., was the highest month so far this year. 
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Conditions Favorable to Further Advance 


in Pig lron Prices 


Relatively High Rate of Steel Ingot Output Makes Immediate Rise 
in Steel Prices Doubtful, but No Weakness Should Develop 


BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 


DIRECTOR, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


HE steel industry is gradually rounding the corner 

of the minor recession which has been under way 
since January. The situation is not as strong as could 
be wished, but presumably the bottom has been passed 
and moderate improvement lies ahead. 

The average price of finished steel is as yet barely 
steady. THE IRON AGE composite price index stood 
at 2.418¢c. in August against 2.435c. in July and sagged 
to 2.396c. in the first week of September. There is good 
reason to believe that the last named figure will be 
the lowest reached. 

The production of steel ingots turned the corner 
in July and the increase in August was considerable. 
The actual tonnage in that month gained 10 per cent, 
but as some increase is usual, the adjusted index rose 
only to 109.7, against 104.1 in July. 

These indexes are based on an allowance for the 
normal growth of consumption, the index for each 
month showing the percentage of the estimated norma! 
figure for the month. It follows that the August 
production of steel ingots was nearly 10 per cent over 
the estimated normal. Assuming the correctness of 
the estimated normal for the month, the recovery of 
ingot production to a point so considerably above nor- 
mal and one which is practically the same as the po- 
sition occupied in February and March, is a signifi- 
cant development. 

The considerable gain in steel production is the 
more notable because of the low level of unfilled orders. 
As shown in Fig. 1, the production curve lies farther 
above the curve of unfilled orders than it has done at 
any time during the period covered by the graph. 

The unfilled orders’ curve, however, is clearly about 
to reverse its downward trend. The figure for the 
United States Steel Corporation decreased in August 
only 0.7 per cent. Moreover, even this small decrease 
was partly a normal seasonal occurrence. Accordingly 
the adjusted index showed little change, being 68.1 per 
cent of the 1921 average compared with 68.5 per cent 
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Fig. 1—It Is Apparent That the Curve of Unfilled Orders Is About Ready to Turn Upward, Which 
Should Aid in the Stabilization of Steel Prices 
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in July. It is probable that unfilled orders will turn 
upward from this time on. 

A study of the statistical position of stee] shows 
that the situation is not especially strong. Certainly 
it is not.one to bring about any sharp advance in prices. 
The curtailment in production which occurred between 
January and June was relatively small. At no time 
did the production curve drop below the line of normal 
trend and already it is nearly 10 per cent above that 
line. Unfilled orders are lower than they were at the 
end of the 1921 depression. 

Nevertheless, conditions as a whole favor the conclu- 
sion that no further reduction in the average price of 
finished steel will occur. The outlook for business in 
general is favorable. The activity of most large steel 
consuming industries is great. Advancing coke and 
iron prices insure a firm basis on the cost side. Proba- 
bly, therefore, steel prices will remain rather stable 
for a time, with increasing firmness and small upward 
adjustments in those items which have been reduced 
to levels out of line with the average trend. 


Iron Advance Forecast 


T is now apparent that the real bottom of pig iron 

production was reached in June and that the low 
level of prices came in July. Since then there has 
been a definite turn for the better in both cases. Pro: 
duction has remained about stable for two months 
with a gradually rising trend, the August average 
daily output being 1.5% greater than the July figures. 
Prices are firm with a slight upward tendency. 

The outstanding fact shown in Fig. 2 is the po- 
sition of pig iron production at a point below the 
computed line of normal trend. The indexes of pig iron 
production, figured as percentages of the estimated 
normal for the months of June, July and August, were, 
respectively, 98, 99.2 and 99.6. This is in contrast to 
steel ingot output at 10 per cent above the estimated 
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INDEX NUMBERS -PRICES AND PRODUCTION 


Fig. 2—The Low Level of Pig Iron Production Was Reached in June; Prices Touched Bottom in July and 
an Upward Tendency Has Been in Evidence Ever Since 


normal. This explains in part the greater firmness duction has been so moderate, and recent buying was 

of pig iron prices and assures continued strength. so good suggests further decreases. This confirms the 
Frequently the trend of pig iron production antici- conclusion that pig iron prices will advance. 

pates the course of prices. It is not surprising, there- The outlook is for further gains in iron produc- 

fore, to find that the August price index moved up _ tion and prices in spite of the cempetition of foreign 

slightly following the small increases in pig iron pro- pig iron which holds prices down in the East. 

duction during the last two months. It now seems ; . ~ 

probable that pig iron prices will move still higher. Spread oo Many Items Still Small 
Definite information concerning stocks of merchant N Fig. 3 is shown the trend of THE IRON AGE in- 

pig iron is not available, but the last estimate, for dexes of coke, pig iron, billets and representative 

June, shows a downward trend and the fact that pro- finished steel items. The curves shown make possible 





Fig. 3—The Downward Trend of Sheet Prices Has Been Reversed, Though Wire Nails and Steel Bars 
Have Not, as Yet, Turned the Corner 
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‘ 
The Possibilities of Profit 
HAT is the message which the makers of machinery brought to the 
visitors at the fifth annual New Haven Machine Tool Exposition last 
week. The possibilities of profit through new and better equipment were 
illustrated by operating exhibits under production conditions. Those who 
4 did not attend will find in this issue an abstract of the important papers 
delivered at the technical sessions, as well as a description of the ma- 
chinery shown by the 110 manufacturers who were represented. 
j lhe fact that the exhibition has been incorporated to insure permanent 
i activity is evidence that it has been of real value to the many hundreds 


of users of machine tools who have made the journey each year. It is 


a keen appreciation of this value that has led THE IRON AGE to report the 
exhibits in such detail. 
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a study of important items in the iron and steel price 
structure. 

It is apparent at a glance that coke prices, largely 
under the influence of the anthracite coal strike, have 
moved upward for two months. The average price 
of pig iron shows the beginning of an upward trend. 
The relation between coke and iron appears to be 
about normal, but if anything iron is a little low in 
comparison with coke. 

Billets are shown to be stable and are not far 
from a normal relationship with coke and iron prices. 
When compared with finished steel items, however, 
billets appear to be high. In fact, one of the most 
striking conclusions to be drawn is that during the 
general downward movement of iron and steel prices 
since the spring of 1923, the decline in sheets, nails, 
bars, etc., has been more rapid than in the case of pig 
iron. 

The average price of black sheets registered a small 
advance in August. The price of sheets had fallen 
so far below a normal relationship with iron and semi- 
finished steel that no further decline was to be ex- 
pected. Sheets are still the most out of line and in 
view of the activity in the sheet-using industries, the 
price should advance further. 

The wire-nail average for August was unchanged. 
The price is below the normal spread cver iron, billets 
or bars. Already a firmer market for nails is reported 
and some advances seem probable. 
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Small Decrease in Steel Corporation’s 
Unfilled Tonnage 


Unfilled orders on the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation as of Aug. 31 aggregated 3,512,803 
tons—a decrease of only 26,664 tons from those which 
remained unfilled on July 31. This decline is the small- 
est since the downward movement began. It compares 
with a decrease in March of 421,207 tons, which was 
the first decline since last July, with 416,996 tons in 
April, with 396,768 tons in May, with 339,342 tons in 
June and with 170,991 tons in July. A year ago the un- 
filled business was 3,289,577 tons, or 223,226 tons less 
than for Aug. 31, this year. Following is the unfilled 
tonnage as reported by months, beginning with Janu- 
ary, 1923: 


1925 1924 1923 
on “Mik. owes ee 5,037,323 4,798,429 6,910,776 
> arr 5,284,771 4,912,901 7,283,989 
March 31....... 4,863,564 4,782,807 7,403,332 
ME (Paiva oe4s 4,446,568 4,208,447 7,288,509 
i REP 4,049,800 3,628,089 6,981,351 
ue Gs os 6< as 3,710,458 3,262,505 6,386,261 
SUR... Bhacocese 3,539,467 3,187,072 5,910,763 
Be, Gis escess 3,512,803 3,289,577 5,414,663 
SS Tee eae 3,473,780 5,035,750 
i “Minsesese 35008 een 3,525,270 4,672,825 
De. Bitasesss bh abiein 4,031,969 4,368,584 
Be, «Tikccoccce, codcenes 4,816,676 4,445,339 


The high record in unfilled orders was 12,183,083 
tons, at the close of April, 1917. The lowest was 2,- 
674,757 tons, on Dec. 31, 1910. 
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Fig. 4—Pennsylvania Iron 
Foundries Are in a Better Po- 
sition Than Steel Foundries, the 
Decrease in Steel Foundry Un- 
filed Orders Being in Sharp 
Contrast to the Abrupt Rise in 
Unfilled Orders at Iron Foun- 
dries in That State 


Of the six items listed, steel bars was the only 
one to show a decline in August. This decline brings 
bars somewhat below a normal relationship to billets. 
In fact, the spread is smaller than in any month since 
March, 1923, with the exception of October last year. 


Iron Foundries Well Off 


N connection with the trend of the iron and steel in- 

dustry the position of the iron and steel foundry 
trades in the Third Federal Reserve District, which 
includes Pennsylvania, is of interest. This condition 
is illustrated in Fig. 4. 

Iron foundries are in a strong position with unfilled 
orders and shipments much larger than a year ago, 
while production is smaller. During July unfilled 
orders increased 5 per cent and were about 40 per cent 
greater than last year. Shipments increased 17 per 
cent. The increase in unfilled orders in spite of larger 
shipments is significant. Production is at a relatively 
low rate, the increase being only 2 per cent, 

The steel foundry situation is not so strong, but 
appears to be in line for improvement. July was the 
first month since February in which the shipment 
curve ran above the production curve. This develop- 
ment was chiefly de to a sharp curtailment in pro- 
duction, which was forecast in an earlier issue. While 
July shipments decreased 4.8 per eent, the decrease last 
year was 16.7 per cent. 
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More Machinery Sold to South Africa— 
Market Growing Rapidly 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 15.—Shipments of American 
machine equipment to South Africa have been show- 
ing a marked increase, those of last year amounting 
to a declared value of $2,500,000, a 30 per cent gain 
over exports from the United States in 1923, the 
machinery division of the Department of Commerce 
points out. Mining machinery was the largest item. 

South Africa shows consistent growth as a machin- 
ery market, and deserves the careful attention of 
American exporters of machine equipment, states the 
machinery division. 

Even the total shipments of 1923 were nearly 80 
per cent more than the value of United States ship- 
ments to South Africa during 1922. The machinery 
exports to British South Africa last year amounted 
to more than twice those of such pre-war years as 
1910 and 1913 and to within about $800,000 of such 
exports during the peak year of 1919. 


The Aluminum Co. of America was the highest 
bidder for junking the wrecked airship Shenandoah. 
The material is an alloy of aluminum, copper and man- 
ganese and the Aluminum company’s bid for the 50,000 
Ib. in the ship was reported to have been 20c. per Ib. 
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Long Range Price Trends 


YOME five ; ago the statistician of the Russell 
» Sage Foundation carried | inde> 


ag d back x numbers 


digging that is done by hand. A century ago nearly 
| housing space was supplied by carpenters, but 
now carpenters contribute but a very small per- 


centage of the work in the sum total of our build- 


prices at wholesale to the year 1810, ; . LES 
. rw ings. On the other hand, printing is a much larger 
} ] ty ‘ , stud as te general price ; 
ce — proportion of the total work done than in 1801. 
and particularly the effect of ; 
eer : ai And at best one only gets to arguing whether wages 
le! f the war of 1812 was made 


llow prices or prices follow wages. 

ere ally the | — states B oe The quantitative theory of money used to be 
ao ae . sat mat ace eee: rworked, but we cannot get away from it en- 
: alk Page ieee rely, particularly when since the war we have ; 
E IRON AGI ~ oe co this lates had such colossal depreciation of European paper i 
= : SESE See PAREN: OF ene urrencies. The relation between the totai amount 4 
en — “08 ee ae See Pome wie’ of funds, produced by currency and credit, and the i 
: Z aie me oa oh “» ~ a | ote total amount of goods and services is a factor. ) 

- As to commodities themselves, there are tw5 ways 
, eae i Le ae n which they ought naturally to move, other things { 
oe = ay ee eee ae ae being equal. Commodities that have a production : 


ears afterward has always been well recognized, 


cost should decline, for when a commodity is worth 


it ther : chance fo) misconception as to the ; . ; 
: : producing at all men are going to improve the 
engti f time ofr ipied bv the purely post-war . "4s : : : : 
methods. Commodities whose supply is limited by 
leclin« [he mistake made by some observers, who a rage 
epg nature should and will advance if the limitation in- 
have said “prices fell for thirty years after the 
aaa ceed : .  ¢reases relative to requirements, as for instance 
Civil W plait The Civil War ended in 1865 : et 
: * if the wheat growing area cannot increase with 
and the lowest prices came in 1896 and 1897; but a . 
ee population, or if the richer iron ores are exhausted 
relate the entire decline to the Civil War is - e 
eee and leaner ores must be mined and smelted. ; 
bsurd Ky i897 to a four-year period, 1910- 1, ‘a ; ce 
; : The general course of prices’ 1s merely a com- 
Yis, of practically stationary prices, there was an : : 
7 “ posite resulting from the operation of these impor- | 
advance I é pel ent VV I not call that a “pre 4 . : . . 4 
tant factors and various factors less important. , 
Val a rN . 7 
* hen if we have stable money, a downward trend 4 
vy ¢ I Ow onst 1¢ < yener atement is : > ° ° i 
: will be produced by manufacturing influences and ; 
irse Ol prices in a period of a century and s as . : : 
. an upward trend by nature’s influences. Considera- 
juarter, by segregating the influences of two of aye a ee 
she tion of “the future of prices” should be along these 
} ‘ s, the 1812 war (and Napoleonic wars) and lin 
ines. 
ne War, and of the United States being off 
the gold basis until the resumption of specie pay- 


ments in 1879. Thus we can see a general down- 
ward trend in prices from 1801 to 1896 and then a 
sharp rise, one-half as great, up to 1910. 

Little light is thrown on the matter by talking 
about “wages.” It may be possible to construct a 
chart showing the course of wages over a quarter 

f a century, of carpenters, ditch diggers or print- 
ers; but the proportions of such work have varied 
so widely that wage rates have no continuous rela- 
tion to total income of the people. Practically all 
digging was by hand a century ago, while now a 
few of the many steam shovels do more than all the 


Loney tribute to American metallurgists 
comes from a visiting British steel maker. 
Sir Arthur Balfour, in his address before Cleveland 
steel treaters and engineers, abstracted in THE IRON 
AGE last week, expressed his admiration for the 
remarkable control of steel-treating furnaces which 
he saw in the American plants he had visited. From 
his study of our photomicrographic apparatus and 
the results of its use he does not hesitate to declare 
that American workers “lead the world in this 
field.” Though steel treating on its present scale is 
a development of recent years in this country, and 
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the new results and methods in photomicrography, 
high power magnification in particular, represent 
its latest advance, the tribute is well founded. It 
is fair to say, moreover, that the meeting and exhi- 
bition of steel treaters at Cleveland this week will 
further demonstrate that this message from Shef- 
field is more than the conventional compliment of 
an enthusiastic visitor. 


Take Account of Economic Changes 


N examining economic statistics and making deduc- 
tions therefrom, important alterations in con- 
ditions are often overlooked. Thus, in comparing 
railroad mileage and railroad traffic over the last 
period of ten years, we do not find the increases that 
might have been expected. This would lead to an 
erroneous opinion if it were not considered that 
there has been diversion of transportation by other 
methods. Pipe lines, electric transmission lines 
and automobiles are noteworthy examples, though 
these have resulted, perhaps, not so much in diver- 
sions as in absorptions of new business that might 
otherwise have been done by the railroads. 

The automobile is, indeed, essentially a diverter. 
Its effect upon the short-haul business of the rail- 
roads has been pronounced, leading to the abandon- 
ment of many branch lines owing to their becoming 
unprofitable. It is reckoned by railroad economists 
that we can and ought to get along with 10 per 
cent less railroad mileage than we used ten years 
ago. 

The effect of the pipe line has been different, it 
having been essentially a channel for new business. 
We have now about 65,000 miles of main and branch 
lines, and it is estimated that these do the work 
of 10,000 locomotives and 2,000,000 tank cars if the 
transportation had to be done on rails. 

Similarly in respect to electric transmission 
lines. They supply the increasing requirements 
for power by conveying it from water falls, whereas 
otherwise coal would have to be carried in railroad 
cars and burned. This is a substitution rather than 
a diversion; but we may have the latter if we ever 
get to the economy of burning coal in large plants 
at the mines and carrying its energy over wires 
instead of carrying the coal in bulk over rails. The 
long distance electrical transmission of power is 
costly, but on the other hand the difference in the 
economy of large power plants vs. small ones is 
enormous. 

These changes are aptly illuminated by statistics 
of the consumption of fuel. If the consumption of 
coals alone were divided by the population we should 
get strange quotients per person. Converting the 
consumption of fuel oil and hydroelectric power into 
terms of coal equivalent and then computing the 
quotient for all fuels, as has been done by Dr. W. R. 
Ingalls, the results look quite different, as appears 
in his table, giving the average for two triennial 
periods, as follows: 

1912-14 1920-22 
Lb. Per Lb. Per 
Person Person 








BED nccccakxeeeesesiasss 1,737 1,380 
NOUS GOL ockndeneccevaas 8,946 8,136 
Water power, coal equivalent..... 171 408 
Fuel oil, coal equivalent ......... 257 840 

Traded. Ceak! 6.5 Tee HE HSS se 5 11,111 10,764 


Even so, the consumption of all fuel appears to 
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have diminished in the latter of the two periods 
that are compared. That may be attributable to 
improved economy in use; may be to impairment 
in the scale of living on the whole; may be to both. 
These questions we are not now discussing. We 
merely point out how such changes in conditions 
must be taken into account when examining any 
single line of economic statistics. 


Japan Taking Less of Our Steel 

N the years immediately following the war Japan 
I was an outstanding purchaser of American 
products. That country’s buying, added to Can- 
ada’s, as frequently pointed out, has been the main- 
stay of our foreign trade. In the last year or 
two, however, there has been a marked decline in 
Japan’s purchases in this market. 

In THE IRON AGE of Aug. 27 the arresting fact 
was brought out that Japan’s purchases of nine 
leading finished steel products for seven months 
of this year ranked fourth in volume, being exceeded 
by those of Canada, Cuba and Argentina. This is 
the first year in which Japan has fallen below 
second place since the war. Significant also were 
data appearing in the same issue covering Japan’s 
imports of iron and steel for seven years. These 
showed that in 1919 and 1920 67.5 and 65.3 per cent 
respectively of Japan’s total imports was of Ameri- 
can origin, while in 1924 the percentage was only 
21.8, and had been but 15.4 per cent in 1923. 

Recently in these columns it was pointed out 
that total shipments abroad of American steel for 
the last fiscal year were about 18 per cent under 
those for the fiscal year of 1924, with sharp declines 
registered in scrap, pig iron and rolled steel, the 
last named falling off more than 17 per cent. From 
what is said above it is manifest that the rapid 
decline of Japan’s purchases in our markets is the 
main cause of our declining iron and steel exports 
since 1922. This is not due to lessened needs of 
Japan, for the 1924 imports there, partly for re- 
habilitation work, were the largest since the war. 
Heavier buying in other markets and in smaller 
part an increased domestic production of some prod- 
ucts probably explain the present situation. 


Timely Facts About Coke 


S we are in one of those recurrent periods in 

which the anthracite producing industry fails 

to function, the final statistics of coke in 1924 just 

issued by the Bureau of Mines are of particular 

interest. Coke is much the same as anthracite in 

some respects and is often spoken of as “an anthra- 
cite substitute.” 

The greatest use of coke is in the iron blast 
furnace, and it is to the point to bear in mind that 
coke is properly called a substitute for anthracite 
in this connection, for until 1870 more than half the 
pig iron in the United States was made with 
anthracite, and as late as 1883 about 19 per cent 
was made with straight anthracite and 18 per cent 
with anthracite and coke mixed, so that anthracite 
entered into the production of 37 per cent of all the 
pig iron made in that year. Reviewing the year in 
the annual statistical report, Mr. Swank said: “If 
the policy of maintaining high prices for anthracite 
coal is insisted upon the production of anthracite pig 
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iron must steadily decline.” Today people are say- 
ing much the same thing regarding other uses of 
anthracite. 

The final figures of coke production in 1924 are 


as follows: 


Coke ir { N ¢ ] Ls 
By-product Beehive Total 
harged 19,061,339 15,914,310 64,975,649 
1d , 983.568 10,286,037 44 269.605 
Yield, per cent 69 64.6 68.1 
Over beginning 1,156 62,349 73,505 
s at end. 11,41 60,432 71,845 


It is always of interest to note the progress of 
by-product coking. In 1906 one-eighth of the coke 
was by-product. Six years later, in 1912, the pro- 
portion had doubled, being one-fourth. In 1919 
by-product passed beehive, being more than one- 
half the total. Last year more than three-fourths 
of the coke was by-product. 

Disposal of coke in 1924 is given as follows: 


Net Tons 

ser I p i I inst Lurnas 
r affiliated works iii i 25,597,970 

Sold for furnace use to affiliated corpora 
tions Si ; ° 917,060 
Merchant sales of furnace coke : 4,948,416 
Sold for foundry us‘ 2,917,801 
Sold for domestic usé . 2,952,657 
Sold for industrial and other us« 1,816,221 
Screenings and breeze sold.... - 568,227 


The sum of the first three items above is 36,463, 
446 tons. Blast furnaces reported to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute that they used 34,303,060 
tons. The difference is 2,160,386 tons, which prob- 
ably represents in small part the use of furnace 
coke by affiliated interests for other than blast fur- 
nace purposes, and in large part the use by custom- 
ers of merchant ovens of “furnace coke” for other 
than iron blast furnace use, including non-ferrous 
smelting. 

The amount of coke assigned to foundry use is 
very large, 2,917,801 tons, considering that the pro- 
duction of pig iron in foundry and ferrosilicon, 
malleable and forge grades totaled only 6,852,243 


CORRESPONDENCE 





What Is Steel? 


To the Editor: In your issue of Sept. 3 Dr. Sauveur 
reopens the vexing problem of constructing a brief 
precise and comprehensive definition for steel. 

Dr. Howe, in his monumental “Metallography of 
Steel and Cast Iron” devotes 24 pages to the classifi 
cation and definition of all the ferrous alloys which 
have been produced commercially. His attempt to in- 
clude all usages, past and present, American and for 
eign, results in a definition which is split into two 
parts and requires about 500 words to express. 

The International Society for Testing Materials 
proposed a definition: “Steel is iron which, in a liquid 
state, is cast into a practically malleable mass, at least 
initially, within some range of temperature.” As Dr. 
Sauveur points out, this includes ingot iron, a com- 
mercially pure iron made in an open-hearth furnace in 
considerable quantities. Ingot iron is not steel, because 
it will not harden. 

Dictionary definitions are even more unsatisfac- 
tory. For instance, Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, 1924 edition, says: “Steel is a variety of iron 
intermediate between cast iron and wrought iron, very 
tough and, when tempered, hard and elastic.” A brief 
consideration will show that steel is intermediate only 
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tons. Even with all allowance for scrap, this would 
indicate a very low melting ratio, whereas 8 to 1 is 
of.en mentioned in the trade. Thus the importance 
of foundry coke consumption outside the iron foun- 
dry is made apparent. 





LL the work done in the small experimental 
blast furnace in Minnesota under the Bureau 
of Mines now seems fully justified. Publication of 
the results on manganiferous iron ores appeared 
recently and they give promise of valuable con- 
clusions. Charges of 100 per cent of such ores were 
run to test the feasibility of using them on a large 
scale. Pig iron was made varying from a few per 
cent up to 15 per cent in manganese. Fundamental 
information on blast furnace operation appears to 
have been secured from a large mass of data. To 
find that the large deposits of manganiferous iron 
ores can be economically reduced into high-grade 
manganese-bearing pig iron is more than recom- 
pense for all the cost of the Minnesota experiments, 
since demand for such pig iron is increasing, both 
for steel making and for iron foundry work. 


ECENT history of the American Society for 

Testing Materials is a remarkable exhibition of 
growth. Five years ago the number of standards 
and tentative standards was about 250. At the 
annual convention in June last it was shown that 
this total had grown to 458—an increase of 83 per 
cent. In the same five years the membership has 
increased nearly 40 per cent, or from 2750 to 3780. 
With this marked expansion, new questions have 
come to the front which have challenged the best 
thought of a diversified membership. Such growth 
in numbers and prestige should make for the best 
solution of these problems and extend the society’s 
influence well beyond the field of its earlier efforts. 


in carbon content and not in any of the ordinarily de- 
termined physical properties. 

Dr. John A. Mathews about three years ago pre- 
sented a definition which should be given more weight 
than either of the above. It is the opinion of a metal- 
lurgist seasoned with years of investigation and con- 
tact with the production of the alloy. He says: “Steel 
of commerce is that form of iron which has been pro- 
duced by melting to yield a finished product which is 
malleable.” It will be noted that malleability is to him 
a leading criterion. Unfortunately, his definition would 
include ingot iron. It excludes blister steel, but this 
is perhaps less important, in view of the vanishing 
amount of it being made nowadays. 

In view of this situation, I published in Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering for Nov. 8, 1922, an 
analysis which led to the definition, “Steel is a malle- 
able alloy of iron and iron carbide.” The train of 
thought led from the fact that steel is always asso- 
ciated with the ability to be hardened and toughened 
by appropriate treatment. Ancient steels were able 
to take a keen and enduring edge, and hence were 
prized for weapons and cutting tools. Modern steels are 
stronger than iron, and hence are built into all manner 
of machines and structures. What would be more nat- 
ural, then, that steels should be defined in the light of 
recent investigations into the cause of this hardening 
and strengthening? 

Howard Scott, of the Bureau of Standards pointed 
out that this definition neatly excluded ingot irons be- 
cause the small amount of carbon is entirely dissolved 
in the iron. Pearlite does not appear under the micro- 
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scope, nor does the characteristic A: thermal arrest ap- 
pear until carbon surpasses 0.035 per cent. 

Obviously, blister steel is an alloy of iron and iron 
carbide. White cast iron, an alloy of iron and iron 
carbide is excluded, because it is not malleable. Malle- 
able cast iron is excluded because it is an alloy of iron 
and carbon. 

My definition has been criticised on the basis that 
it includes merchant bar—a product made from a fagot 
containing scrap wrought iron and low carbon steel. 
Merchant bar would show masses of iron: iron-carbide 
alloy, but it is essentially a conglomerate, and not a 
uniform alloy. 

A more weighty objection is that my definition would 
tend to exclude austenitic steels, like high manganese 
steel which shows no pearlite under the microscope. It 
may be replied that this steel is like a hardened carbon 
steel; it is in a state of unstable equilibrium, and by 
appropriate treatment resolves itself into an ultra- 
microscopic alloy of ferrite and cementite. 

I take this opportunity of resurrecting this defini- 
tion, because I believe it fits our modern information 
on the true nature of steel rather better than Dr. Sau- 
veur’s proposal that “Steel is a malleable alloy of iron 
and carbon which generally contains substantial quan- 
tities of manganese.” His definition would include 
malleable cast iron. Furthermore, iron carbide, rather 
than carbon, is the essential constituent of steel. 


E. E. Tuum, 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 
New York, Sept. 10. 


The Shoenberger Name in the Iron Trade 
of Chicago and Duluth 


To the Editor:—Your excellent article on page 141 
in the issue of July 16, concerning the Juniata Iron 
Works of Shoenberger & Co. is correct in every essen- 
tial particular in its historical references. I was the 
last of the Shoenberger name to enter the company’s 
office at Pittsburgh. My cousins ahead of me in the 
office at Pittsburgh were William Hamilton Shoen- 
berger, Peter Shoenberger, Thomas Blair and General 
Charles L. Fitzhugh. I consulted my uncle, John H. 
Shoenberger, as to my prospects and he said he thought 
I would be happier and get ahead faster if I started in 
Chicago. He gave me the money to start in business 
there. I came to the Chicago district in 1868 and built 
the Chicago Steam Boiler & Engine Works, also the 
Shoenberger Iron Foundry. 

In 1870 I was induced by Jay Cooke, the banker, to 
build cars at Duluth, Minn. He gave me large con- 
tracts for the Northern Pacific Railroad and iron for 
the docks at Duluth. Jay Cooke, E. W. Clark, also a 
Philadelphia banker, John H. and George K. Shoen- 
berger of Pittsburgh and myself built the first iron 
blast furnace at Duluth. 

My great grandfather, George Shoenberger, secured 
the land and built the Huntingdon, Pa., furnace in 
1791. This furnace was blown in in 1795, as you have 
stated. My father, Edwin F. Shoenberger, one of the 
brothers, was an early member of the firm of Shoen- 
berger & Co., but was taken out by his father to run 
the Juniata Forge & Rolling Mill. 

I was with McCall’s Division, Eighth Pennsylvania 
Reserves, in the Civil War. The regiment was mus- 
tered in at Camp Curtin, Harrisburg, Pa., by our late 
lamented friend, Capt. Robert W. Hunt, the eminent 
engineer. 

I am proud of being the oldest living depositor in 
the First National Bank of Chicago, having gone to it 
when the Hon. Lyman J. Gage was made cashier some 
57 years ago. In all that time I never had any paper 
that was not cared for. The bank speaks of my record 
as a borrower and depositor as unparalleled. Until 
within a few years I helped in the building up of Chi- 
cago, being in the iron business steadily from the time 
I came West. I was an early buyer from Joseph T. 
Ryerson. 

For many years I have been a reader of THE IRON 
AGE and congratulate you on its present condition. 

GrorcE K. SHOENBERGER. 

Winnetka, Ill., Aug. 25. 
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SUCCEEDS R. V. LINDABURY 


Ex-Governor Miller Steel Corporation Counsel— 
Myron C. Taylor Also a Director 


Following a meeting of the board of directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation, held in New York 
Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 15, Chairman Gary made the 
following statement: 

“We held a special meeting of the board of direc- 
tors today. We amended the by-laws, making the 
number .of the Finance Committee eight instead of 
seven. There were two vacanei@S on the board of direc- 
tors, one on account of the death of Mr. Lindabury and 
one that previously existed. We elected to fill these 
places Gov. Nathan L. Miller and Myron C. Taylor, 
and we also elected these two members of the Finance 
Committee, making the total number eight. Governor 
Miller was also elected general counsel.” 

Ex-Governor Miller, previous to his term at Albany 
in 1921-22, had been an important figure in legal prac- 
tice in New York for six years following his resigna- 
tion as associate judge of the New York Court of 
Appeals in 1915. From 1903 to 1913 he had been 
on the bench, first as a Justice of the Supreme Court 
and later as an associate justice of appellate courts. 
Myron C. Taylor is a lawyer, director of the First 
National Bank of New York, chairman of the board 
of the American Cotton Fabric Corporation, Essex Cot- 
ton Mills, Passaic Cotton Mills and other textile com- 
panies, president of Myron Taylor & Co., Inc., director 
of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., also a director 
of the Santa Fe and Erie railroads. He was graduated 
in law from Cornell University in 1894. 


British Iron and Steel Output Lower 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 15 (By Cable).—The pig 
iron output in August was 444,500 gross tons, com- 
pared with 492,700 tons in July and 510,300 tons in 
June. August steel production at 477,100 tons, shows 
a heavy drop from July, with its 590,400 tons, and June, 
with 585,400 tons. The pig iron production was the 
lowest since the 430,300 tons of September, 1922. The 
steel output was the lowest since the 473,100 tons of 
July, 1922. 





Comparative production figures for the British steel 
industry in gross tons per month are as follows: 


Steel Ingots 

Pig Iron and Castings 
1913, per month..... 855,000 639,000 
1920, per month . 669,500 755,600 
1921, per month 217,600 302,100 
1922, per month 408,300 486,000 
1923, per month . 619,800 707,400 
1924, per month 609,900 685,100 
January, 1925. 569,400 605,100 
February .. 534,100 646,400 
March ... 607,900 684,700 
April . 669,800 597,600 
May . aia 568,000 651,600 
June . 610,300 585,406 
July . . 492,700 590,400 
August .. 444,500 477,160 


Railroad Car Company to Build Buses 


The American Car & Foundry Co., which as an- 
nounced in THE Iron Ace of Sept. 10 has purchased 
the plant of the Hall-Scott Motor Car Co., Berkeley, 
Cal., will engage in the manufacture of motor buses. 
The Hall-Scott plant was acquired because of the repu- 
tation it has achieved in the manufacture of bus en- 
gines. The fabrication of the buses wi!! be done in one 
or more of the plants of the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 

In a statement given out at the New York office 
of the American Car & Foundry Co., 165 Broadway, 
denial is made of rumors that the company has ac- 
quired other plants to which the Hall-Scott company 
had been supplying engines. 
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STEEL TREATERS MEET 


Large Attendance at Cleveland—Machine Tool 
Exhibit Comprehensive—Automotive 
Engineers Cooperate 


( VELAN Sept. 15.—Fullv up t f not exceeding, 
ptimistic prediction the record of the first 

th eventh annua nvention and exhib 

American Society for Steel Treating. Largé 

lelegat s from the 29 local chapters, as well as most 
e leading metallurgist f the country, are here. 
technica sssions attended by several hundred 


and guest have already been held, with tool 





gue phenomena, graphitization and other sub- 
S he tT rs Secs ‘ ‘ eld 
e¢ naking processes Wa i teat 
It was attended bv nearlv 500 who listened 
ne acid and basic open-heartn ana electri 
rocesses. Some 35 papers are included in thi 
am tor the SeSSI1O! . fasting five days. 
ration the first day wa 1800 members and 
I wU ne esti r ne l \ da 


nitude nd scopt ind l 
I ning Kind eve! I ld be fore, Ss n 
eel and hine tool exhibition at the pub 
[The machine tool section is a feature, 
er 90 exhibitors, representing most of the 
lead nakers, have their products under operating 


Many new designs and improvements ars 


‘ Another feature is the unusually large nun 
ber of steel companies, particularly those making alloy 
ich have mprenenslve¢ displays. The aisles 
ng we vded, so large was the attendance. 
The officers for n year, who are to be elected by 
December, have been selected by tne 
ing committer follows: For president, R. M. 
B Philadelphi 1 for vice-pres 1ent Je Fletcher 
H er, research engineer Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milw ‘ for 1 Dr. Zay Jeffries, head of the 
esea bureau Aluminum Company of America, 
Cle ar The two new directors nominated were H 
J. Bornstein, Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., and R. G. 
G tallurg People’s Gas, Light & Coke ‘ 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
innual meeting of the production section of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers is the center of 
nterest at the Hotel Winton. Three days are devoted 
t tech al sessions, papers having been delivered 
ilready n sheet steel, training of foremen and gear 
production and machine tools. The registration is be- 
tween 200 and 300. The automotive engineers are joi 
ng with the steel treaters in general activities 
mplete account of the papers and discussions of 
.e exhibition and entertainment features will be pub- 
hed HE IRON AGE Sept. 24 
Australian Iron and Steel Tariff Raised 
Higher Australian import duties on iron and stee 
items as well as most types of machinery were made 
effective Sept. 3. according to an announcement by 


Kenneth J. G. Smith, New York, representing Aus- 
tralian customs in the United States. The rate on iron 
ind steel plates and sheets, including corrugated gal- 


anized sheets, was raised from 30 to 60s. per gross 
tor On wrought iron and malleable cast iron fittings 
for pipes and cast iron fittings for pipes of not more 


han 2 in. internal diameter, the new duty is 50 per 
cent ad valorem, instead of 40. Coal cutting machines, 
however, are now admitted free, whereas formerly they 
carried a 10 per cent duty. Other types of equipment 
have higher duties, as a rule. Motive power machinery 
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and appliances, except electric, as well as all machinery 
not elsewhere indicated, have been subjected to a duty 
of 60 per cent, as against 40 per cent. Other items 
affected include the following: Locomotives—old rate 
10 per cent, new rate 55 per cent; bolts, nuts, rivets 
and metal washers, screws with nuts or for use with 
nuts, engineer’s set screws—old rate 40 to 45 per cent, 
new rate 50 per cent; wood and sash screws and at- 
tachments, screw hooks, eyes and rings—old rate 10 
per cent, new rate 40 per cent. Automobiles now carry 
a duty of 12% per cent, unassembled, and 17% per 
cent, assembled, as against the former rates of 10 and 


12% 


per cent. 


Well Known Engineers on Air Defense 
Board 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 14.—President Coolidge has ap- 
pointed a board to take up a study of proper air de- 
fense for the United States and to thresh out thor- 
oughly the conflicting claims on this much discussed 
subject. One member is Dr. William F. Durand, Los 
Angeles, president American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and lately at the head of the mechanical 
engineering department of Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
ersity. He formerly was chairman cf the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics and during the 
war was stationed in France in connection with air- 
craft design and use. 

Howard C. Coffin, vice-president and consulting en- 
gineer of the Hudson Motor Car Co., another member, 
was chairman of the Aircraft Production Board during 
the war. Rear Admiral Frank F. Fletcher, retired, 
ong noted for his progressive attitude toward inven- 
tions relating to the fighting arm; Major General 
James G. Harbord; Senator Hiram Bingham, Connecti- 

it; Representatives Carl Vinson, Georgia, and James 
S. Parker, New York: Dwight W. Morrow of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and Judge Arthur C. Denison, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., complete the list. 


Foundry Cost Subjects at Syracuse 
Meeting 


The committee on foundry costs of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association has planned the holding of 
a discussion session on this topic for the Syracuse 
meeting of the association to be held on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, Oct. 6. A. E. Hageboeck, chairman of the 
ommittee, will explain the proposed activities of the 
committee which plans to devote its efforts largely to 
t iron field, as the malleable and steel foundries 
have already developed cost accounting to meet their 
specialized needs. J. H. Runge, Cleveland, will talk 
on “Practical Cost Accounting,” giving some of his 
experiences in meeting the problems of foundries in 
handling cost work. W. T. Barrett of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. will talk on “Foundry Management 
and the Effect on Foundry Costs.” In addition, a gen- 
eral discussion by foundry managers will be held. 


tne cas 


Gain in Cold Rolled Strip Exports 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 15.—Shipments of cold rolled 
strip steel from the United States to other countries 
in the first seven months of this year averaged higher 
than exports of that commodity last year, according 
to an analysis of cold rolled strip steel exports released 
today by the Iron and Steel Division, Department of 
Commerce. 

Canada continues to be the heaviest buyer, its pur- 
chases for the seven months ended July 31, this year, 
totaling 5870 tons. In 1924 Canada took 7701 tons, 
and the United Kingdom 312 tons. In the first seven 
months of this year the United States exports to the 
United Kingdom amounted to 162 tons. Last year ex- 


ports to Mexico totaled 348 tons, while in the first seven 
months this year, that country took only 49 tons. Ex- 
ports to all countries from Jan. 1 to July 31, 1925, 


aggregated 6396 tons, as compared with 9372 tons for 
the entire year 1924. 
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SOUTHERN STEEL RATE CUT 


Birmingham and Other Points Affected by 
Commission Decision 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 15.—Despite protests from a 
number of iron and steel producers at Pittsburgh and 
points north of and on the Ohio River, a decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is likely to re- 
sult in a 7c. reduction in freight rates on iron and steel 
articles from Birmingham and other Southern steel- 
producing points to Memphis, Tenn. This would en- 
able Birmingham and other steel producers in the South 
to meet competition of Ohio and Mississippi River 
barge shipments of steel to Memphis territory and 
intermediate points. 

The commission has upheld the reasonableness of 
these rates as published by the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
Southern and other roads, but has found undue preju- 
dice as to St. Louis and Louisville, with the result that 
it has ordered the rates canceled without prejudice to 
new ones being established along the lines laid down. 
Thus the present rate of 32c. per 100 lb. from Birming- 
ham to Memphis would be reduced to 25c., and rates 
from other intermediate points would be lowered ac- 
cordingly. 

The rates, which were scheduled to go into effect 
last May, have been held up by suspension order pend- 
ing further hearing. Steel producers at Wheeling, 
W. Va., Middletown and Youngstown, Ohio, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and other points had protested. 

No assertion was made in the protests that the rates 
were unreasonably low, but it was held that similar re- 
ductions also should be made in the all-rail rates from 
the Northern steel producing points to prevent undue 
prejudice in favor of the Southern producers. 

Outlining the events leading up to the new rates 
from the Southern points to Memphis, the report of the 
commission states: 

They (the rates) were published following the establish- 
ment of arate from Pittsburgh (and other points) to Memphis 
of 40.7c. by way of the inland waterways to Louisville and 
the Louisville & Nashville beyond. The proposed reductions 
also followed information received by respondents that iron 
and steel articles were moving from Pittsburgh to Memphis 
by way of barges on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers at a 
transportation cost not exceeding 25c. per 100 Ib. 

It is stated that while iron and steel articles have moved 
by barge from Pittsburgh to Memphis since 1921, the water 


LOW PRICED TATA PIG IRON 


Eastern Pennsylvania Interests Cite Testimony 
on Subsidy by Indian Government 


Atlantic Coast pig iron producers, who have been 
protesting to the United States Government against 
imports of Indian pig iron on the ground that such im- 
ports constitute “dumping” within the meaning of our 
tariff laws, will probably make further representations 
to the officials at Washington because of information 
that the Indian pig iron and steel industry is being 
subsidized by the Indian Government. 

In a cablegram to the Department of Commerce, 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Donald Renshaw, sta- 
tioned at Bombay, India, advises that the Indian Tariff 
Board recommends that the Indian Government con- 
tinue the bounty to the steel industry, but at the re- 
duced rate of 18 rupees (about $6.60) on each ton. 

The Trade and Engineering Supplement of the 
Times, London, England, of Aug. 22, comments as fol- 
lows on the situation in the Indian pig iron and steel 
industry: 

In the session of the Indian Legislature inaugurated 
by Lord Reading on Thursday, consideration will be given 
to Government proposals regarding a series of reports by 
the Tariff Board in respect to applications for the protection 
of various industries. The outstanding question on which 
the board has been taking evidence this summer is whether 
there should be still further protection for the steel in- 
dustry carried on by the Tata Iron & Steel Co. at Jamshedpur. 
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competition on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers was not 
appreciably felt by the Birmingham producers prior to 
July 1, 1923, om which date the rate from Birmingham to 
Memphis was increased (in compliance with a fourth section 
order affecting Southeastern territory) from 16 to 32¢c. 
Immediately after this increase the Birmingham producers 
began to complain of their inability to reach the Memphis 
market and of the extreme competition which they were 
meeting by reason of the movement of iron and steel 
articles to Memphis by water from Pittsburgh. 

The respondents state that an investigation made by 
them indicated that iron and steel articles were being 
shipped in barges down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers from 
Pittsburgh to Memphis at a cost of about 25c. per 100 Ib., 
as heretofore stated. 

It was contended by the carriers that if Birmingham 
is to sell its steel products into Memphis territory, it 
should have a lower rate to meet the river barge com- 
petition from Pittsburgh and other Northern points, 
despite the fact that the 32c. rate at present is not 
considered an unreasonably high one. It was urged by 
the carriers that there was no necessity for reducing 
the Chicago or Pittsburgh rates, inasmuch as those 
points have been enjoying a lower percentage of the 
Birmingham rate to Memphis than was the case in 
August, 1920, when the general increases in freight 
rates were ordered. 

The protesting steel companies and others at Pitts- 
burgh and Ohio River territory points took the position 
that only the all-rail rates should be considered by the 
respondents, and Sot any natural advantage, such as 
being able to ship by water. They insisted that if 
water transportation should be considered, the actual 
cost a ton of moving iron and steel from Pittsburgh to 
Memphis by barge is greatly in excess of 25c. per 100 
lb. Such a cost would include loading into the cars at 
plants, switching from plants to docks, loading from 
cars to barges, insurance, towing to Memphis, unload- 
ing and placing in warehouses. Respondents, on the 
other hand, argued that some of the larger producers 
at Pittsburgh are shipping their products to Mem- 
phis in their own barges, and that this presumably 
lessens the cost of river transportation as compared 
with shipping in independent barges. The following 
table is illustrative of the proposed changes: 


To Memphis, Tenn., Distance Present Proposed 
From Miles tate Rate 
Birmingham, Ala 252 ‘ ‘ 


Knoxville, Tenn . 421 37 3 
Atlanta, Ga dine 418 38 31 
Macon, Ga 906 42 35 
Savannah, Ga O85 a0 43 


The Tata company has asked for still further assistance 
on the ground that several unforeseen factors have rendered 
the existing protection inadequate. It sees no sign of 
any rise in prices either in Great Britain or on the Continent ; 
“although there is little doubt that in almost every country 
steel is being sold for export at a price below the cost of 
manufacture in order to keep the works going, there seems 
to be little expectation of a rise in price within the next 


two years.” They consider that indications point to a 
further rise in rupee exchange, “the effect of which will 
be to lower prices still further.” It was therefore urged 


that “the least possible help that can insure the adequate 
protection of the industry” is the maintenance of the bounty 
of Rs. 20 per ton of ingot steel until the expiry of the Steel 
Protection Act, in March, 1927, and that the annual bounty 
should be not less than Rs. 60 lakhs (£450,000). 

The application has met with strong opposition from 
various interests concerned. The Bombav !ron Merchants’ 
Association, in a communication to the Tariff Board, states 
that when the first inquiry was being conducted by the 
board the iron merchants did not realize the grave danger 
to their business and the heavy burden on consumers in- 
volved in the imposition of the protective duties. The Bengal 
Iron Co. has submitted to the board the complaint that, 
owing to the protection received, the Tata company is able 
to sell its pig iron at lower rates than other Indian 
producers. 

The witness for the Bengal Iron Co. quoted a specific 
instance in which Tata has sold 30,000 tons of pig iron to 
Japan at Rs. 34 per ton, while the ruling price was Rs. 62 
per ton and the cost could not have been less than Rs. 38 
per ton. The other Indian producers, not being manufac- 
turers of steel, could not compete at these prices; and 
his own company had been compelled to close down a part 
of its plant and to discharge 5.500 employees. 
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UNFAIR PRACTICE DENIED 


Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corporation Argues 
Against Federal Trade Commission Charge 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 15.—A complaint by the Federal 
Trade Commission last March against the Wickwire- 
Spencer Steel Corporation, maker of screen wire cloth, 
charged violation of the Clayton Act in the alleged 
acquisition of stock of the American Wire Fabrics Co., 
of Chicago, through an organization known as the 
American Wire Fabrics Corporation. The Wickwire- 
Spencer Co. today denies that it has acquired all of 
this stock. It avers that the Wickwire-Spencer company 
obtained merely an equitable interest in the stock of 
the American Wire Fabrics Corporation. It is added 
that the capital stock of the American Wire Fabrics 
Corporation was issued to the Columbia Trust Co. as 
trustee, under a purchase money mortgage securing 
$1,775,000, principal amount of 10-year convertible 
gold notes of the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corporation 
issued in part payment for the stock. This equitable 
interest, it is declared, is subject to the prior payment 
in full of all the notes and the purchase was to obtain 
an income to meet losses which were sustained by 
the Wickwire-Spencer company. It is alleged that if 
this stock had not been acquired the Wickwire-Spencer 
Co. would have become insolvent in 1922 when the 
equity purchase was said to have been made. The 
primary owners of the American Wire Fabrics Cor- 
poration which took over the American Wire Fabrics 
Co. are bondholders and holders of the notes, it is de 
clared. The Wickwire-Spencer company denies that this 
purchase lessened competition and also denies that it 
was engaged in business at the time the complaint was 
issued. On Feb. 19, 1925, it is stated, the business was 
transferred to the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co., a dis- 
tinct corporation not connected with the company 
against which the complaint was made. It is stated 
that in 1924 the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corporation 
was in financial difficulties and lost $1,301,000. 


More About the Sanitary Can 


In the article “Guarding the World’s Food Supply,” 
which appeared in THE IRON AGE, Aug. 6, mention was 
made of the fact that the original of the modern sani- 
tary type of can for food preservation was the inven- 


tion of Max Ams. It should also have been noted that 
the firm of Max Ams, a partnership consisting of Max 
Ams and his son, Charles M. Ams, first engaged in th 
canning of foods and proved the value of the invention 


by applying it with success to its own business. By 
1902 the merit of the new type of container had been 
accepted to such an extent that the Max Ams Machine 
Co. was incorporated to take over the business of the 


former company so far as the sanitary can was con 
cerned. Julius Brenzinger was the production execu- 
tive under whose guidance new machines for the pro- 


duction of sanitary containers progressed at the first 
plant in Mount Vernon and later at the works at 
Bridgeport, Conn. Charles M. Ams was one of the 
three founders of the original company engaged solely 
in the manuufacture of the new container—the Sani- 
tary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. William Y. Bogle and 
George W. Cobb, now sales manager of the American 
Can Co., were the other incorporators. 


Proposed Granite City Blast Furnace 


Plans for a second blast furnace at the Granite 
City, Ill., plant of the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co., are 
still indefinite, according to a statement by W. G. Ma- 
guire, general manager to the receiver. Recent reports 
of the award of the steel contract for the stack are 
stated to be without foundation. 





E. Arthur Tutein, Inc., New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, has been appointed American agent for 
the Compagnie Belge des Mines, Minerais et Metaux, 
of Antwerp, Belgium, in the sale of manganese and 
chrome ores. The Belgian company is an important 
factor in Indian manganese ore. 
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Japan Wants Tin Plate But British Price Is Low 
—American Importers Quote on Rails, 
Hoops and Shapes 


New York, Sept. 15.—With the exception of re- 
quests from Japan for prices on canners’ quality of tin 
plate, the Far Eastern market is quiet. The South 
Manchuria Railway is in the market for a small lot of 
boiler plates and bars, but apparently has covered its 
rail requirements for the present. While some of the 
Japanese tin plate inquiry may result in business for 
American mills, the price of British sellers is reported 
to be about $5.40 per base box, c.i.f. Japan, compared 
with an American c.i.f. price of about $5.55 per base 
box. About the same difference in price between Ameri- 
can and British mills prevails on light gage black 
sheets. Chinese inquiries include wire shorts and sec- 
ond hand material, particularly tin plate waste waste, 
but prospective purchasers are not inclined to meet the 
quotations made by-American sellers and in the case of 
waste waste there is but little material available at 
present. 


Importers Still Active 


American importers are active and a moderately 
large volume of business is reported in structural ma- 
terial with a fairly large tonnage of rails under consid- 
eration. One of the rail inquiries calls for 10,000 tons 
of 85-lb. sections and another for 3000 tons of 90-Ib. 
sections. An importer in New York recently closed 
about 50 tons of 16-lb. sections with a coal company 
in New Mexico and is figuring on a tonnage of girder 
rails for a city in the East. The rail inquiry from the 
International Great Northern Railroad covering about 
1500 tons of 90-lb. sections, on which importers sub- 
mitted bids, is reported to have been placed with a lead- 
ing American independent. ‘ 


Hoops and Cold-Drawn Bars 


Products other than structural steel and rails are 
occasionally receiving the attention of importers. One 
representative of European mills in New York recently 
closed a sizable tonnage of hoops and another importer 
is offering cold-drawn bars. Although mail order 
houses are interested in the purchase of German barbed 
wire their specification of small spools, as a rule, is 
not acceptable to the European mills. 

While there has been little recent activity in the im- 
portation of European pig iron, it is reported that about 
6000 tons of British iron has been shipped from a Brit- 
ish port to Philadelphia, consigned to a cast iron pipe 
foundry. It is understood to be part of a larger ton- 
nage recently purchased in England. 


Commodity Specifications Classified in a 
Book of 385 Pages 


Already on the press, the National Directory of 
Commodity Specifications, which is being issued by 
the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce. 
will be ready for distribution about Sept. 21. It con- 
tains information regarding the best known specifica- 
tions for more than 6000 commodities, telling not only 
what specifications are in general use but also by 
whom they were prepared and where copies can be 
obtained. The book indexes for ready finding about 
27,000 specifications prepared by the Federal Specifica- 
tion Board and the separate departments of the Fed- 
eral Government, by State and city purchasing agents, 
technical societies and trade associations. About 3300 
specifications are included dealing with non-metallic 
minerals, 6400 concerning metallic ores, metals and 
their manufactures, and 2900 covering machinerv and 
vehicles. The book is printed on standard catalog size 
sheets in reference-book style: the type is small but 
legible and the material has been condensed into 385 
pages. Copies may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, and the price is $1.25. 
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FABRICATED STEEL 


Inquiries Run Fairly High and a Great Deal of 
Work May Be Placed Soon 


Inquiries for structural steel in the past week have 
been fairly large, about 38,000 tons, and indications 
point to a great many lettings within the next few 
weeks. The work placed under contract, as reported 
to THE IRoN AGE was slightly under 25,000 tons, of 
which the largest project was the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road office building, Philadelphia, 5000 tons, the first 
unit of terminal improvements to cost $60,000,000. A 
Toledo hotel, 3500 tons, is next in size. Bridges for 
the New York Central Railroad require 6500 tons and 
a bridge at Pittsburgh calls for 6700 tons. The week’s 
awards follow: 





Pennsylvania Railroad, office building 
5000 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

St. Regis Hotel, New York, addition, 200 tons, to Lever- 
ing & Garrigues. 


Park West Hospital, 168 West Seventy-sixth Street, New 
York, 200 tons, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

Charles E. Mitchell, residence, 934 Fifth Avenue, 
tons to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

Five County Realty Co., New York, building at 356 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, 1600 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital, New York, power plant, 
to Post & McCord. 


Apartment building, Ninety-third Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 1200 tons, to Paterson Bridge Works. 


to Missis- 


in Philadelphia, 


200 


500 tons, 


Wabash Railway Co., repair shops, 900 tons, 
sippi Valley Bridge Co. 

Atlantic Coast Line, 
Bridge Co. 

Senior high school, Philadelphia, 700 tons, to 
Shipbuilding Corporation. 


building, 100 tons, to American 
New York 


Ford Motor Co., assembly plant at Somerville, Mass., 2300 


tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co 

Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, warehouse, 100 tons, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Bridge, Boston, 175 tons, to New England Structural 


Co. 

Michigan Steel Corporation, Detroit, storage building, 
275 tons, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 

Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, 
Bridge Co. 

Black Rock market building, 175 tons, Buffalo, to Kellogg 
Structural Steei Co. 

School, Franklinville, N. Y., 
tural Steel Co. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, boiler shops at Huntington, 
W. Va., 950 tons, to General Iron Works 


U. S. 


3500 tons, to American 


100 tons, to Kelloge Struc- 


of steel sheet 
to Bethlehem Steel Co, 


Engineers’ Office, Louisville, 750 tons 


piling for Ohio River dam No. 52, 


South Side Malleable Casting Co., Milwaukee, addition 
130 tons, to Milwaukee Bridge Co 
Oilgear Machinery Co., Milwaukee, addition, 100 tons, to 


Worden-Allen 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co., 


Co. 


Dallas, Tex., bridge, 125 


tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Union Pacific, train shed for Oregon short line at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, 180 tons, to Structural Steel & Foundry 
Co., Salt Lake City. 


Puyallup River Bridge on State road No. 1, near Tacoma, 
Wash., 1783 tons, to Wallace Equipment Co 

Southern California Edison Co., power plant, Long Beach, 
1200 tons, to Llewellyn Iron Works 


Johns-Manville Co., four one-story buildings, Pittsburg, 
Cal., 400 tons, to American Bridge Co 

Apartment building, San Diego, Cal., 100 tons, to Moore 
Dry Dock Co. 

Santa Fe Railroad, San Bernardino, Cal., machine shop, 
10@ tons, to Union Iron Works. 

Bridge, Umatilla, Ore., 100 tons, to Virginia Bridge & 


Iron Works. 
Eugene, Ore., McKenzie River 


tons, to Coast Culvert & Flume 


Eugene Water Board, 
water supply system, 1500 
Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, 
to unnamed fabricator. 


150 tons, 
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Sewage treatment plant, Sanitary District, 
Ill., 280 tons, to Midland Structural Steel Co. 

Seeger Refrigerator Co., St. Paul, Minn., 110 tons, to St. 
Paul Foundry Co. 


Niles Center, 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 

Harding 
West Thirty-ninth Street, 

York Construction Co., 


Construction Co., New York, loft building, 260 


1700 tons. 


building at Tremont and Bailey 


Avenues, New York, 200 tons. 

New York Telephone Co., Thayer Street exchange, 900 
tons. ; 

New York Central Railroad, bridges, 6500 tons. 

City of New York, Brooklyn approach to Manhattan 
Bridge, 2000 tons. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, bridges, 1400 tons. 

Creedmoor, L. I., New York State Hospital, 2000 tons 

New York-New Jersey vehicular tunnel, contract No 


13, 2000 tons. 
City of New York, Fort Washington & Broadway sub- 


way, 2500 tons. 
High school, New Bedford, Mass., 300 tons 
Winthrop Hotel, Boston, 1150 tons 
Business Administration School, Harvard College, Cam- 


bridge, Mass., 11 buildings, 1500 tons. 


Dade County Court House, Miami, Fila., 2200 tons. 


New Point bridge, Pittsburgh, 6700 tons, bids to be 
opened Sept 30. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 150 ft. span, 200 tons. 

Tayco Street bridge, Neenah, Wis., tonnage undeter- 
mined, plans ordered Sept. 4 from Straus Bascule Bridge 
Co., Chicago 

Sutherland, Ore., 7-mile pipe line, 500 tons 

Office building, Sixteenth Street and Telegraph Avenue, 
Oakland Cal., 1300 tons. 

Bank of Italy, Fresno, Cal., 400 tons. 


Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co., tank work at 


San Pedro, Cal., 750 tons, instead of 100 as previously re- 
porte d 

State Armory building, roof, Fourteenth and Howard 
Streets, San Francisco, 450 tons 


National Science Building, Buffalo, 1000 tons 
Taylor Allderdice high school, Pittsburgh, 2006 tons 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Inquiries for 4260 Freight Cars, 32 Locomotives 
and 40 Passenger Coaches 


In addition to the purchase of 1000 70-ton gondolas 
by the New York Central, the railroad equipment 
market has been enlivened by inquiries for a total of 
4260 freight cars, 32 locomotives and 40 passenger 
coaches. The St. Louis-San Francisco wants 3000 box 
cars and the Louisville & Nashville 1250 box cars, 
gondolas and flat cars, besides the locomotives and pas- 
senger coaches mentioned. The principal items follow: 


The New York Central has ordered 1006 1T0-ton steel 
hopper cars, 500 from Pressed Steel Car Co. and 500 from 
the Standard Steel Car Co 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad has issued an in- 


quiry for prices on 
The 


locomotives 


3000 composite box cars 
& Nashville is asking for prices on 32 
1250 freight cars, of which 500 are to be 
box cars, 500 gondolas, 250 flat cars and 40 passenger cars. 

The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad has placed an 
erder for 50 hopper cars with the Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western opened bids Tues- 
day on 15 passenger coaches. 

The order of the Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railroad 
for 250 box cars, announced last week as placed with the 
General American Car Co., has been increased to about 280 
cars 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works is 
flat cars. 

The Gypsum Fireproofing Co. has ordered 20 mine cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The General Fuel Corporation has ordered 56 mine cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. have ordered 22 tank cars 
from the General American Tank Car Corporation. 


Louisville 
and 


in the market for 10 
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MORE CAR INQUIRY 


Better Outlook for Railroad Buying 
—Increased Demand for Bars 


Significant Advance of 50 Cents in Pig 
Iron—High Rate of Steel Output 


Signs of better railroad buying, an increased 
demand for the heavier finished steel products, 
particularly bars, for which prices show more 
strength, and an advance of 50c. in Valley and 
Chicago pig iron again put the balance of the week’s 
developments in iron and steel on the side of gain. 
The reported increase of 11 per cent in August 
steel ingot production and the negligible loss of 
26,000 tons in Steel Corporation orders helped also 
as evidence of August betterment. 

Steel ingot output last month was a surprise 
to producers, as it showed a 76 per cent rate for 
the entire industry (counting capacity at 54,000,000 
tons a year), whereas weekly estimates had pointed 
to a 72 per cent average. 

In the first half of September, apart from the 
Labor Day loss, production has increased some- 
what, and the movement may go a little farther, 
as two blast furnaces are likely to be added to the 
Steel Corporation’s active list in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

If the last four months of the year only main- 
tain the August rate, 1925 will come close to a 43,- 
000,000-ton ingot output, which would be but half 
a million tons behind the remarkable record of 
1923 and exceed 1924 by 6,200,000 tons. 

Prospects of railroad equipment buying are 
bettered by inquiries for 3000 box cars from the 
St. Louis-San Francisco and 1250 freight cars and 
32 locomotives from the Louisville & Nashville. The 
New York Central has ordered 1000 70-ton gondolas. 
Over 75,000 tons of steel is represented in‘ all the 
pending car business, 

The Chicago & Northwestern has just added 25,- 
000 tons to its recent rail order, making 35,000 
tons in all. Of the 80,000 tons of orders reported 
last week 70,000 tons was for the Norfolk & West- 
ern. 

Among total structural steel lettings of 25,000 
tons was 5000 tons for a Pennsylvania Railroad 
office building, the first unit of Philadelphia ter- 
minal improvements that will cost $60,000,000. A 
hotel in Toledo, Ohio, calls for 3500 tons. A bridge 
in Pittsburgh, up for bids, requires 6700 tons and 
the New York Central Railroad plans bridge con- 
struction that will take 6500 tons. The week’s in- 
quiries exceeded 38,000 tons. 

An advance of 50c in pig iron prices in the 
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Valley and Pittsburgh districts and at Chicago, 
while not directly caused by the anthracite strike, 
has drawn attention to its possibilities. The first 
effect of the recent starting up of Connellsville 
ovens has been slightly lower prices for prompt 
coke. But on fourth quarter contracts coke opera- 
tors ask $4, as against $2.75 in June on some third 
quarter contracts. 

In all districts the pig iron situation is 
stronger, as it is realized that no merchant furnace 
now idle can blow in, under the present prospect as 
to fuel values, and come out whole on the late 
prices for foundry iron. 

Recent buying of pig iron by important 
foundry companies is now seen as in large part 
protection against an expected upturn. 

After having led the way in the improvement 
in pig iron and finished steel markets last month, 
steel scrap is now turning to weakness. In some 
quarters the change has brought more conserva- 
tive views of the fall expansion of steel works 
activities. = 

Rather unusual so late in the season is the Steel 
Corporation’s purchase of 100,000 tons of man- 
ganiferous iron ore for use at Gary, as reported 
at Cleveland this week. More may be taken for 
other plants. Other transactions and inquiries in 
manganiferous grades represent a total close to 
200,000 tons. 

THE IRON AGE composite pig iron price is 
higher, at $19.46, compared with $19.13 last week. 
[It now stands at exactly the level of one year ago, 
but $5.58 below that of two years ago. 

Finished steel shows no change, THE IRON AGE 
composite price standing at 2.396c. per lb. for the 
fifth successive week. This is $1.50 per net ton 
below last year and nearly $7.80 below the figure of 
two vears ago. 


Pittsburgh 


Pig Iron Advances — Finished Products 
Stronger—Railroad Car Steel Placed 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 15.—The holiday cut into last 
week’s steel bookings of the Pittsburgh mills, but the 
incident is without effect upon sentiment as business 
again is on the increase and the trade is much encour- 
aged by the appearance of the first railroad buying 
of any consequence that has come this way in several 
months. A New York Central order for 1000 cars 
has been divided equally between the two local builders, 
which now will have something to do after several 
months of very limited operations. Moreover, the steel 
required for the cars will be furnished by Pittsburgh 
mills. With no appreciable let-down in the demand 
for steel from the automobile industry, with agricul- 
tural implement manufacturers taking good-sized ton- 
nages and with other consuming industries at least 
taking as much steel as they did recently, the advent 
of railroad buying rounds out the demand. 
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‘A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines im Italic 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 
For Early Delivery 


. 7 Sept. 15, Sept. 8, Aug. 18, Sept. 16, ae es Sept. 15, Sept. 8, Aug. 18, Sept. 16, 
t Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1925 1925 1925 1924 Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1925 1925 1925 1924 
J 9 c ils i » °e * ee © "oC © re 
-_ 2X, Philadelphia. ..-$21.76 $21.76 $21.76 $21.76 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
No. 2, Valley furnacey.... 19.00 18.50 18.50 20.00 : . Na oo 2» a 15 vr 2 15 QF 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tit... 23.0% 22.55 22.55 21.55 Sheets, binck, No, 28,. Pgh 3.15 1S #.28 “9 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.j 18.50 18.50 18.00 17.50 Sheets, binck, Ie. 38, Cl- . i aa 
No. 2 foundry, Ch’go furn.* 21.00 20.50 20.50 20.50 C280 dist. mill......... 3.30 3-0) 3.30 ; 
| Basic, del’d eastern Pa... 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.00 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pgh 4.20 £.20 +.58 20 
Basic, Valiey furnace.... 18.50 18.00 18.00 19.00 Sheets, galy., No. 28, Chi- aie ‘i = 
Valley Bessemer del’d P’gh 21.26 20.76 20.76 21.76 neo St. mel... . .. wee | Hee *-39 4.35 — 
Malleable, Chicago furn.* 21.00 20.50 20.50 20.50 Sheets, Dine, 2) & 10, Rgh 2.26 +=e 2.80 4.78 
Malleable, Valley ....... 19.00 18.50 18.50 20.00 eS, Se wae . ° 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 20.26 19.76 19.76 21.26 cago dist. mill......... 8.40 .-3° 2.20 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 29.04 29 04 29 04 2904 Wire nails, I ittsburgh . --- 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.80 
Ferromanganese, furnace..115.00 115.00 115.00 95.00 Wire nals, Commgo dit. .. - 
: a SIE ik Sos Paw owe Sons See 2.70 2.70 a8 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.50 > 50 2.50 2.5% 
5 c Plain wire, Chicago dist. 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: BN? 6 wwe ce vse aes Sassy SOB 2.55 2.55 
) PN ; ‘ . Barbed wire, galv., P’gh 3.35 1.35 3.35 3.50 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill.$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 Barbed wire, galv., Chi- 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh. . 35.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 cago dist. mill......... 3.40 +.40 3.40 : 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh. + 35.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 
¥ os ee are, P’gh.... 35.00 35.00 35.00 37.00 
ad orging billets, base, P’gh 40.00 40.00 40.00 42.00 i > : : 
3 O.-h. billets, Phila.:..... 40.30 40.30 40.30 42.17 Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
oS Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 45.00 45.00 46.00 Heavy steel scrap, P’gh...$19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 
a y Cents Cents Cents Cents Heavy stee] scrap, Phila... 17.50 1750 16.50 17.50 
9 Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib.. 1.96 1.90 1.90 2.00 Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 16.25 16.75 16.50 16.50 
4 Light rails at mill....... 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.85 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.00 
q No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
5 No. 1 cast, Ch’'go (net ton) 18.00 18.00 17.50 18.50 
Wes No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila . 17.50 17.50 17.50 19.00 
. Finished Iron and Steel, No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’'go (net) 15.25 16.25 16.25 15.00 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.12 2.12 2.17 2.32 Coke, Connellsville, 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.15 baw Win . a 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 Baader: enol stg wre In ry 
Steel bars, Chicago...... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 Furnace coke, prompt. $3.40 $3.40 $3.20 $3.00 
Steel bars, New York.... 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.34 Foundry coke, prompt.... 4.25 41.60 4.00 1.00 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Metals, 
Tank plates, New York... 2.09 2.14 2.14 1.94 > . . 
Beams, Pittsburgh ...... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents ents Cents Cents 
Beams, Chicago ......... 2.10 2.10 2.10 210 Lake copper, New York.. 15.00 14.87% 14.87% 13.50 
Beams, New York....... 2.14 2.24 2.24 2.24 Electrolytic copper, refinery 14.62% 14.50 14.50 13.00 
| Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2 60 OD eee 7.7% 7.72% 7.62% 6.25 
ye Zine, New York.. .... &10 8.08% 7.97% 6.60 
* lain ‘ ; Lead, St. Louis.......... 9.25 9.25 9.50 7.95 
The average switching charge for delivery to foundries Lead. New York......... 9.60 9.60 9.50 8.10 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton. _ aM Tin (Straits), New York..58.50 57.75 57.50 47.00 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75. Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 17.1234 17.12% 17.50 11.00 
On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices Also. in domestic business, there is at times a 
range of prices on various products, as shown in our market reports op other pages 
THE [ron AGE Composite Prices 
d Sept. 15, 1925, Finished Steel, 2.396c. Per Lb. 
i Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank plates, ( One week ago, 2.396« 
; plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe and black J) One month ago 2.396c 
% sheets. These products constitute 88 per cent of One year ago, 2.481¢ 
7 the United States output of finished steel. 10-year pre-war average, 1.689¢. 
Sept. 15, 1925, Pig Iron, $19.46 Per Gross Ton 
Based on average of basic and foundry ( One week ago, $19.13 
irons, the basic being Valley quotation, ) One month ago, 19.04 
the foundry an average of Chicago, ) One year ago 19.46 
Philadelphia and Birmingham. { 10-year pre-war average, 15.72 
———_—_—_—_— High —————_—_——————_—__—____ ——_—— Lo w——_—_ 
1923 1924 1925 1925 1924 1923 
2.824c., April 24 2.789c., Jan. 15 2.560c., Jan 6 Finished Steel 2.396c., Aug. 18 2.460c., Oct. 14 2.4460., Jan 2 
. $30.86, March 20 $22.88, Feb. 26 $22.50, Jan. 13 Pig Iron $18.96, July 7 $19.21, Nov. 3 $20.77, Nov. 20 
There is not yet full operation of any of,the con- averaging close to, if not actuaiiy, 75 per cent of ingot 
suming industries and in few, if indeed any, of the capacity. As noted in these reports a week ago, the 
steel products is there any forward buying, but there Carnegie Steel Co. has taken off a blast furnace of its 
. 





is a constancy of demand that is encouraging to steel! 
manufacturers and, with no tendency on their part to 
enlarge production beyond a point suggested by incom- 
4 ing business, the price situation is getting stronger. 
This is particularly true in steel bars, makers of which 
have much longer production schedules than was the 
case during the summer and, while it cannot yet be said 
that 1.90c. base, has disappeared, that price now refers 
to business of exceptionally attractive character. 
makers have actually instructed their sales agents that 
they are no longer interested in business below 2c. 
The steel industry in this and nearby districts is 


Some 


Carrie group, but has lighted one of the Edgar Thom- 
son furnaces, leaving it with 29 furnaces in production. 
This company last week produced ingots at about 73 
per cent of capacity and this week is scheduled for a 
75 per cent production. Independent Steel Co. opera- 
tions range anywhere from 60 per cent to full physical 
capacity, but the general average is 75 per cent. The 
Reliance Coke & Furnace Co. will start its Claire 
furnace at Sharpsville, Pa., next Saturday. The end 
of the week, therefore, will find 75 out of the 135 
furnaces in this and nearby districts in production. 
Makers of pig iron late last week announced an 
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advance of 50c. a ton on all grades in an effort to 
put the market on a level that at least would yield a 
new dollar for an old one. It is well established that 
no idle capacity could be placed in operation at today’s 
price of coke and the recent selling price of pig iron, 
except at a loss; and to this extent there is a connec- 
tion between the coke situation and the advance in 
pig iron. The coke market is slightly weaker than it 
was a week ago, since production has increased a little 
more rapidly than the demand. As a matter of fact, 
uutside of some buying by one of the local steel com 
unies, there has not been much activity in blast fur 
iace coke, and the higher prices rest chiefly on pu 
chases by those ordinarily using hard coal. The steel 
company which recently bought 10,000 tons of coke 
for September delivery and 20,000 tons for October 
shipment has put out an inquiry for 20,000 tons a month 
for the last quarter of the year. It is doubtful if it 
will have to pay much more than it did on its last tak- 
ings, despite quotations as high as $4 per net ton at 
yvens. The scrap market has grown slightly weaker 
since a week ago. 

Pig Iron.—All producers of pig iron for market 
have advanced prices of all grades 50c. a ton and un- 
ike former actions of a similar character this advance 
has become effective promptly because there was no 
onsiderable business pending carrying lower quota- 
tions at the time of the advance. As a matter of fact, 
for some time the demand has been confined to small 
tonnages representative of the actual requirements of 
buyers and it was figured that higher prices would be 
paid as readily as the former ones. This view is 
sustained by the fact that there have been sales of all 
grades at the new prices. Producers were influenced 
yy the strength of the outside market, by the fact that 
they were losing money at the former prices and that 
there was little danger that any idle capacity would 
resume with coke and iron at their present levels. 
Small lots of foundry iron have sold lately at $19, Val- 
ley furnace, for No. 2, and none now appears to be 
ivailable at any less. There was one sale of 1000 tons 
if basic iron to a Pittsburgh district consumer at $18.50, 
Valley furnace, and small lots of Bessemer and malle- 
ible have been moved at $19.50 and $19, respectively 


We quote Valley furna the freight rate for dé 
iter tn ton chawain > Dittahwereh Atetrict bets 
Vie } 
\W I Di $ Td t 28.0 
Steel and Iron Bars.—Makers in this district are 
taking a firmer stand on prices and some of them have 
actually notified district sales offices that they are n 
longer interested in business at below 2c. base, Pitts 


burgh. Orders have been coming in such good volumse 
lately that the position of makers as to additional busi- 
ness is strengthened and it now takes an unusually at- 
tractive order to bring out a price as low as 1.90c. On 


rdinary tonnages the market actually is 2c. Iron bars 
are steady and inquiry is greater with the appearance 
f railroad car buying. Prices are given on page 782. 


Structural Steel.—Mills in this district are well pro- 


+ 


vided with specifications as a result of good-sized fab- 
ricated steel bookings, and they are disposed to take a 
firmer stand on prices. The price range still is 1.90c. 
to 2c., but most makers now want 2c. on ordinary ton- 
nages. A new bridge for Pittsburgh, bids for which 
will be opened Sept. 30, will require 6700 tons. Plain 
material prices are given on page 782 
Ferroalloys.—Business is slow in this district, with 
consumers interested only in small lots for early de- 
livery and, in the case of ferromanganese, only for the 
maintaining of stocks. There is no change in prices, 
nor signs of an immediate change; consequently, the 
steel manufacturers feel safe in emulating the con- 
sumers of steel products in buying close to their actual 
requirements. Prices are given on page 783. 
Semi-Finished Steel—The Carnegie Steel Co. late 
this week is expected to announce its fourth quarter 
price on sheet bars. Independent producers in this 
and nearby districts have a quotation of $35 for sheet 


bars for either spot or contract shipment, and Pitts- 
burgh mills are asking and-claim sales of billets and 
slabs at that figure. Prices on these forms of steel are 
not nearly as clearly defined as they were prior to the 
abolition of Pittsburgh as the sole basing point on steel 
prices. Like finished steel, semi-finished material is 
sold largely on a delivered price basis and the actual 
price, figured on a Pittsburgh or Youngstown base, is 
governed by the freight to destination. It costs mills 
outside the Pittsburgh district as much to ship to 
Pittsburgh proper as to any place in the recognized 
Pittsburgh district and there is always the possibility 
that a price may mean “delivered” as well as “f.0.b.” 
Pittsburgh. The effort of the mills, however, regard- 
less of location, is toward $35, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, on 
business in the Pittsburgh district in billets, slabs and 
sheet bars. Wire rods are moving steadily and on or- 
dinary tonnages $45, base, Pittsburgh or Cleveland, is 
the ruling price. There is not much open market ac- 
tivity in skelp. Prices are given on page 783. 


Wire Products.—Very brisk demand still is reported 
for manufacturers’ wire and the persistence of the buy- 
ing is bringing about fuller occupation of drawing ma- 
chinery than has been noted since the fore part of the 
year. Some mills actually are a little behind filling 
their orders and cannot promise as early shipment as 
they could a few months ago. In other directions, the 
improvement in business is maintained and with evi- 
dence lacking that jobbers are building up stocks— 
their orders all calling for prompt shipment—it is ap- 
parent that consumption is good. It is estimated that 
this branch of the industry now is averaging between 
65 and 70 per cent of capacity, which compares with 
about 40 to 45 per cent in June. Conditions, as usual, 
are highly competitive in Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
Louis and Kansas City, markets which all producers 
can easily reach, but there is a good deal of price sta- 
bility in other districts, where business has been local- 
ized by freight considerations. The Pittsburgh market 
is steady at quotations given on page 782. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Railroads tributary to 
Pittsburgh have not yet done much in regard to their 
1926 rail requirements, the only recent order coming to 
Pittsburgh being 4200 tons of rails and 200 tons of 
angle bars from the Canton & Youngstown Railroad. 
Light rails are beginning to feel the greater activity of- 
soft coal mines incident to the suspension of hard 
coal mining and prices are somewhat firmer. On billet 
rails makers now will not go below 1.65c., base, mill, 
and on small lots 1.70c. is quoted with more confidence 
than recently. There is not much activity in the track 
accessories and prices are merely steady. Prices are 
given on page 782. 

Tubular Goods.—There is still relatively high oecu- 
pation of pipe making capacity, despite the fact that 
new business in oil country pipe is on a lighter scale 
than recently. The loss in that direction is made good 
by the fact that standard pipe orders are increasing 
in number with all makers and in size with some, while 
there is a steady flow of small line pipe orders to sup- 
plement the larger ones on which the mills are work- 
ing. Prompt delivery is wanted on all standard pipe 
business placed and, in general, the makers are hav- 
ing no trouble in meeting that specification. In the 
past two years pipe making capacity has expanded fully 
20 per cent and the fact that the mills do not accumu- 
late backlogs and are able to make deliveries with 
promptness is ascribable to that development. The 
market is poor from a price standpoint in boiler tubes 
and that means that business leaves something to be 
desired, because if there were enough business prices 
would be more satisfactory. There is a good market 
for mechanical tubing; sale of this material, outside of 
the takings by the motor car builders, is largely through 
jobbers and in small lots. Resale prices are consid- 
erably higher than mill bases because of the expense 
entailed. Discounts are given on page 782. 

Sheets.—The market is exhibiting a fair degree of 
steadiness both as to prices and demand. Buyers are 
not departing from a policy of purchasing supplies in 
accordance with their actual needs, but there is ample 
evidence that these needs are large in the fact that pur- 
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chases are so frequent. Little success has attended the 
effort to put up prices and buyers no doubt are im- 
pressed by that fact as well as by the promptness with 
which they are able to secure shipments on orders. The 
ruling market still is 2.25c., base, Pittsburgh, on blue 
annealed; 3.15c., base, on black, and 4.20c., base, for 
galvanized, but deviations from these prices are not en- 
tirely absent. Plate mill competition is still sharp in 
blue annealed sheets, while the extras permit some 
manipulation of black sheet prices. If there is strength 
in galvanized sheets, it is due more to the cost of zinc 
than because of the size of demand for the sheets. 
Long ternes are not free from price shading. Prices 
are given on page 782. 


Tin Plate-——Export business is reaching Pittsburgh 
mills and to some extent is offsetting the lighter de- 
mands of domestic consumers, who have largely sup- 
plied the demands incident to the packing of fruits, 
vegetables and other foods. The leading producer has 
taken one export order for 73,000 boxes in the past 
week and other export business that will enable it to 
maintain a fairly high rate of mill operation through 
next month, ordinarily a quite one, when the packers’ 
can requirements have been: supplied and not much 
other business is developing. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—Last week’s bookings 
suffered somewhat from the holiday, but they are on the 
upgrade again this week. Buyers are still purchasing 
often in small lots and makers are not able to accumu- 
late backlogs, but the feature of the situation is that 
just when there is doubt about maintenance of mill 
operations the orders come along. Prices are holding 
well, with 2.50c., base, Pittsburgh, still the ruling price 
on ordinary tonnages. 


Plates.—About 12,000 tons of steel will be required 
for 1000 New York Central cars which will be built by 
local car companies. There is not much activity among 
other plate consuming industries but a steady flow of 
small-lot orders is providing a fair engagement of 
local capacity. Eastern mills are reported to be doing 
as low as 1.70c. base, Pittsburgh, on business in the 
South, but this price yields a relatively high mill base 
since shipments can be made by water. In a general 

way, 1.80c. to 1.90c. is representative of today’s market, 
although only small tonnages are moving at the higher 
figure. Prices are given on page 782. 


Hot Rolled Flats.—Business is still very satisfac- 
tory and prices appear well established at recent levels. 
They are given on page 782. 


Cold Rolled Strips.— Demand is very steady and 
while consumers are not buying very far ahead, a good 
volume of orders is provided by frequent purchases. 
Most makers. believe that the present price is too low, 
but there is no move on the part of any of them to 
seek more. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—There is not much rush on 
the part of users of bolts and nuts to cover for fourth 
quarter, but the day to day demands are providing a 
good volume of business and prices are steady. The 
prospect for rivets is improved by the appearance of 
the railroads in the market for rolling stock. Prices 
and discounts are given on page 783. 


Coke and Coal.—Recent additions to the coke pro- 
ducing capacity in the Connellsville district have pro- 
duced some surplus over the current requirements and 
the market is slightly weaker than it was a week ago. 
There is still a quotation of $3.75 for spot furnace 
coke, but there are also offerings as low as $3.50, and 
even the latter price has not been interesting to pig 
iron producers. On fourth quarter tonnages producers 
want $4, but there is some doubt that a local steel com- 
pany which had put out an inquiry for 20,000 tons a 
month for that period, would pay anywhere near that 
price to secure the tonnage. Its last purchase was at 
$3.40, and as all contracts contain a wage clause com- 
pensating the producer for any change in wages, a 
price of $4, plus the higher cost in event of a wage 
increase, would make the coke rather costly. Foundry 
coke is more plentiful and good brands lately have 
been available at $4.25 per net ton at ovens, which is 
about 25c. a ton less than last week’s minimum price. 
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Some of the foundries appear to be taking selected 
furnace coke at a lower price. Coal is selling rather 
well, but the supply is still too large for prices to ad- 
vance much. Prices are given on page 783. 


Old Material.—The market has weakened slightly 
since last accounts on the steel works grades. This de- 
velopment finds its principal explanation in the fact 
that the Youngstown district steel company of which 
an appraisal is in progress was a good-sized purchaser 
just prior to getting into difficulty and is not taking 
deliveries during the inventory process. This has made 
necessary a good deal of reconsigning and recent buy- 
ers have been getting liberal shipments. They have 
not had to supplement recent purchases and the lack 
of demand has made dealers a little more anxious to 
sell. For heavy melting steel the market is not quota- 
ble at more than $19. Borings and turnings are weaker, 
with $15 all that now can be obtained from consumers. 
The market is quiet and none too steady in other kinds 
of scrap. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is taking 
bids until Sept. 14 on 16,000 gross tons. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $19.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md., Huntington, W. Va., and 

i lO, eee 20.50 to 21.00 
Compressed sheet steel ......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 16.50to 17.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 21.00to 21.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 21.00to 21.50 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

Oe eee Oe 
Low phosphorus plate and othe: 

SNE ous os 30 21.50 to 22,00 
Railroad malleable 19.00 to 19.50 
Steel car axles .... 21.00 to 21.50 
Cast iron wheels .... ‘ . 17.50to 18.00 
Rolled steel wheels .. 21.00 to 21.50 
Machine shop turnings 15.00 
Short shoveling turnings .. 15.00to 15.25 
Sheet bar crops ........ : . 20.00to 20.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings 17.00 to 17.50 
Short mixed borings and turnings 14.00 
Heavy breakable cast. dies . 16.00to 16.50 
OU PEO dia deweeneciviecccs t's 14.00to 14.50 
Coat. ive DORGROBs «ow cc cece caste 15.00 
No. 1 railroad wrough t. . 15.50to 16.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought . 19.00 


Trumbull Steel Co. Audit Incomplete 


The audit of the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, 
has not yet been completed and a meeting of the board 
of directors scheduled for this week has been deferred. 
Three firms of accountants have been working on the 
company’s books, but it is stated that they failed to 
agree and one firm is taking a new audit. Preferred 
and common stockholders of the company in Cleveland 
have formed a protective committee to look after their 
interests. 


Ingot Mold Plant for Chicago 


The Valley Mold & Iron Corporation, Sharpsville, 
Pa., will immediately begin the construction of an ingot 
mold plant at South Chicago, and expects to have it 
completed and in operation by Feb. 1, 1926. With the 
completion of this unit the company will be able to 
offer better service to its customers in the Central 
West, whose requirements have been supplied from 
Sharpsville. The company will draw molten pig iron 
from the Federal furnace plant, By-Products Coke Cor- 
poration, South Chicago, adjacent to which is the site 
of the new ingot mold foundry. 


With the purpose of finding a more suitable mill- 
ball composition, a study of synthetic cast iron is being 
undertaken ‘by the Bureau of Mines, at its Pittsburgh 
experiment station. In the course of preliminary 
studies, analyses have been made and Brinell hardness 
numbers have been taken on a number of cast iron and 
chrome steel balls collected from different points in 
the Western States. 
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Chicago 
Pig Iron Advances 50c.—Blast Furnace 
Goes In—Extension of Deliveries 
on Bars 


CHICAGO, Sept. 15.—An advance of 50c. per ton 1s 

effect on Northern foundry, malleable, and high 
phosphorus pig iron. This change in price appears 
t have had little « no effect on th olume ort new 
yuying, which is still proceeding at a steady rate. 
Vemand upon the part of contract customers Is steady 
and no hold orders are being received. OUrders on DOOK 


nai 


icate that September thus far will compare favor- 


with the corresponding period of any previous 


th this year No. 1 furnace of the Youngstowr 

Sheet & Tube Co. at Indiana Harbor was blown in last 
rhursday after having been out for repairs. 

Demand for stee Dars 1S steady and delive ry dates 

ive been slightly extended over what they were a 

veek af Billets are firmer than at any time during 

ist three or four months. Rail bookings are in fair 

e, although composed largely of smal! purchases 

i ery this fall. There has been no change dur- 

ng the week in the rate of ingot production of eithe 

leading interest or the foremost independent. 

Wire mill output remains unchanged and as a result 

slight increase in demand, mill stocks have beer 


further reduced. There is a noticeable increase in 
or wire nails, emanating chiefly from the 

iral district Large consumers appear to be out of 
the scrap market for the time being at least, and prices 


f a number of grades of old material have declined 
Pig Iron.—A stronger pig iron market is evidenced 
advance of 50c. a ton on Northern foundry, 
eable and high phosphorus grade Northern No. 


now quoted at $21, local furnace. Northern No 


is advanced to $21.50, and both malleable and hig! 


i 


iosphorous are held at $21 These advances have ac 
little effect upon buying, which continues at 
teady rate. Orders on books of furnaces for the first 
f of September compare very favorably with the 
rresponding period of any other month so far tl 
ir. Shipments on contracts continue in good volum« 
and there appears to be 1 hesitancy upon the part 
i purcnasers to accept onsignments when due. Job- 
bing foundries which cater to the automobile and farn 
mplement industries are operating well. It is gener 
ally estimated that the bulk of fourth quarter require- 
ments have been placed. A few inquiries are current 
for first quarter and first half deliveries. Pending 
business includes 500 tons of Northern foundry for a 
Chicago district melter, 400 tons of foundry for fourth 
quarter for a Chicago user, and three inquiries for low 
phosphorus, aggregating 500 tons, for Chicago and Mi 
aukee district melters. The market for Southern iron 
comparatively quiet and prices remain stead) A 
Chicago melter has bought 500 tons of Southern foun- 
airy tol barge and rail de} very. Sales during the week 
ndicate that silvery ow firm at $30.79, delivers 
Chicago, for 8 per cent 
Q Nx } { Pp 
I and ba fo. : 
1 I lud i wi n 2 
qt} t< T 
d 
N 
21.50 
Maleat not \ 21.00 
Hi 1.{ 
~ ras 
mm ‘ ‘ 
iz it 29.04 
Souther N 2 (all rail) » lito 24.5 
Southern N (barge and rai 22.68 
Low ph 5 5 l t 2 per cent : 
coppe! free ‘ peseves 31.20 
Silvery, sil. 38 per cent oe 30.29 to 30.79 
Ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 per cent 44.00 to 44.50 


Ferroalloys.—The market has been quiet and prices 
are unchanged 
We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $122.56, 
ee 0 per cent ferrosilicon for 1925 delivery 


delivered ; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $39.76 
e440 j lel red 


Plates.—Fully 75,000 tons of shapes, plates and 
bars will be required for railroad car construction which 
is now pending. This tonnage applies to the following 
inquiries: St. Louis-San Francisco, 3000 box cars; Bal- 
timore & Ohio, 1000 hopper car bodies; New York Cen- 
tral, 1000 hopper cars; Illinois Central, 1000 automo- 

ile 200 flat and 200 stock cars; Louisville & Nashville, 
100 gondola, 500 box and 250 flat cars. The Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. has closed for 900 tons of steel for barge 
construction. A fair number of small contracts have 
been placed for oil storage tanks and gas holders. An 
nquiry is pending for 3000 tons of tank steel for an oil 
producing company in Texas. Plate bookings sub- 
stantially balance production and mill prices show no 
particular tendency to change. 

The mill quotation is 2.10c., Chicago Jobbers 
quote 3.10 for plate out of stock 

Bars.—Soft steel bars are still one of the most ac- 
tive of the finished steel commodities. A large por- 
tion of the bar demand is traceable to manufacturers of 
farm implements and tractors as well as automobile 
makers, who have now made the usual fall changes in 
models and have again gone into full production. De- 
liveries on soft steel bars have been gradually extended, 
t being generally conceded that from four to five 
weeks’ shipment is the best that can be expected. Bar 
iron demand has shown only slight improvement and is 
still far from satisfactory. Apparently not much can 
be hoped for in the way of a substantially increased 
buying until the railroads become more active in the 
market. The price remains steady at from 1.90 to 2c., 


Chicago. Rail steel bar prices are unchanged and mills 
are running at full capacity with the expectation that 
demand will assure a continuation of that rate of op- 
erations Heavy bookings for concrete reinforcing 


and fence post manufacture are largely responsible for 
this situation 


M p es ! Mild steel bars, 2.10« ommon 
i c t ral teel, 2c., Chi 
y da 2 ! 

] bers quote { stee) bar out of ware- 
The W ren = q 1iotations I cold-r« lled 
bars and shafting are 3.60c. for rounds and 
Xag ind 4.1¢ for flats and squares 4.loc. for 

nd ‘ I d 
ae I ( | 


Structural Material—Local bookings of plain ma- 
terial are still in good volume. An assembly plant for 
the Ford Motor Co., Somerville, Mass., 2000 tons, has 
been awarded to the McClintic-Marshall Co. A _ build- 
ng for the Grand Rapids National Bank, Grand Rap- 
ds, Mich., 680 tons, was let to the Rochester Bridge 
Co., Rochester, Ind. The Mississippi Valley Structural 
Stec!l Co. has a contract, requiring 700 tons, for a 

ant addition to the Western Clock Co., La Salle, Il. 
Among the more important recent inquiries are 2000 

ms for a power house addition for the Detroit Edison 
Co., 2000 tons for an addition to the Waukegan station 
of the Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois and 1500 
tons for an extension to the Standard Oil Co.’s office 
lding, Chicago. 


Sheets.—The price situation remains steady and 


inchanged. Demand shows but little variation from 
the previous week and mills are having no 


keeping up with shipments. 


trouble in 


Chicago delivered prices from mil ‘ t / 
for No. 28 black, 2.45c. to 2.50c. for N 10 blue ar 
nealed and 4.40c. t 4.45c. for No 
Delivered prices at other Western points ars equal 
to the freight from Gary plus the mill es, which 
are 5c. per 100 lb. lower than the Chicago de- 
livered prices. 


Laivanized 


pri 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 3.50c. base for blue 
annealed 4c. base for black, and 5c. base for 
galvanized 


Wire Products.—The outstanding feature of the 


wire market is a substantial increase in demand for 


wire nails. This commodity has moved verv slowly 
throughout the spring and summer months. notwith- 
standing marked activity in building construction. The 
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present improvement is largely accounted for by in- 
creased buying in the farm districts. Specifications are 
more liberal and contracting has shown slight improve- 
ment over the previous week. There are indications 
that both jobbers and dealers are increasing their stocks 
somewhat. At the same time, rather heavy reductions 
have been made in mill stocks. Mill operations are un- 
altered and mill prices, which show no tendency to 
change, are shown on page 782. 
We quote warehouse Pie f.o.b. Chicago: No. 
8 black annealed wire, $3.05 per 100 Ib.; common 
wire nails, $3.15 per keg; cement coated nails, $2.15 

to $2.20. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The ruling quotations on pipe 
range from $41 to $42, base Birmingham, for 6-in. and 
larger sizes. Pipe foundries, in general, are operating 
well and are sold ahead from 30 to 90 days. The gen- 
eral contract for 454 tons for Mundelein, IIll., has been 
awarded to Ray Tripp, Herington, Kan. James B. Clow 
& Sons will furnish 200 tons of 6-in., Class B, to the 
city of Flint, Mich. Waukegan, IIl., will take figures 
on 170 tons, 6-in., Class B, and Fond du Lac, Wis., is in- 
quiring for 175 tons of the same size. Staunton, IIL, 
will soon receive tenders on 300 tons of 12-in., Class A. 

We quote per net ton f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 

Water pipe, 4-in., $53.20 to $54.20; 6-in. and over, 

$49.20 to $50.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Contracting for the fourth 
quarter is well under way and prices remain unchanged. 
Specifications for bolts and nuts are being received at 
an unchanged rate. For mill prices see page 783. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.50c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.70c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 55 per 
cent off; larger sizes, 55 off; one bolts up to 

% x 4 in., 50 off; larger sizes, 50 off; hot-pressed 

nuts, squares, tapped or blank, $3.50 off; hot- 

pressed nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, $4 off; 
coach or lag screws, 60 per cent off. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Tonnage booked during 
the past week was in good volume and represented, in 
part, a number of small rail orders for fall delivery 
from lines which had not previously purchased suf- 
ficient tonnage to cover immediate needs. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio is in the market for 30,000 tons of rails, 
although there is no assurance that definite action will 
be taken on the inquiry until a decision is reached by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Van 
Sweringen merger case. The Louisville & Nashville has 
placed 70,000 tons of rails with the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. A small tonnage of the tie plates 
for the Wheeling & Lake Erie has been placed locally. 


Coke.—Shipments of by-product foundry coke are 
in good volume and are largely for fourth quarter re- 
quirements. Prices remain steady at $9.75 at the ovens, 
or $10.25, delivered in the Chicago switching district. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Building activity, when meas- 
ured by the reinforcing market, shows little tendency 
toward recession. Lettings are numerous and, although 
many of them are small, they bulk large in the aggre- 
gate. It is estimated that there is no less than 15,000 
tons of reinforcing bars on the pending list. Ware- 
house prices on billet steel reinforcing bars are steady 
at 2.60c., Chicago. Lettings include: 





Hirsch junior high school, Chicago, 500 tons of rail steel, 
to Inland Steel Co. 

Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, truck shop, 164 tons, to 
Kalman Steel Co. 

Mack International Motor Truck Corporation, Chicago, 
225 tons, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 


Pending work includes: 

Y. M. C. A. building, South Chicago, 200 tons, general 
contract to Schmidt Bros. Construction Co. 

American Bank Note Co., building, Chicago, 1100 tons. 

Public school, 100th and Leavitt Street, Chicago, 150 
tons, general contract to Michuda Bros. 

G. H. Hammond, Chicago, killing building, 175 tons. 

Seventeen-story apartment building, near Jackson Park, 
Chicago, 125 tons. Architect, Paul Olsen. 

Abraham Lincoln school, Rockford, Ill, 100 tons. 

Elementary public school, Wellington and McVicar Streets, 
Chicago, 150 tons. 

Elementary public school, Fifty-eighth and Springfield 
Streets, Chicago, 150 tons. 

Junior high school, North Shore and Bosworth Streets, 
Chicago, 500 tons. 
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Old Material.—The past week has shown a further 
tendency toward weakness in scrap. Large consumers 
have withdrawn from the market, and current pur- 
chases are confined to carlots for small users whose 
buying is for immediate requirements. In many cases 
dealers are now covering orders which were taken 
prior to the drop in the market. There is still a con- 
siderable tonnage appearing on track, which ac- 
centuates the weakness of prices. Railroad lists in- 
clude the Chesapeake & Ohio, 6700 tons; the Rock 
Island, 5000 tons, and the Grand Trunk, 900 tons. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


og eS ee ang Oe ee $19.00 to $19.50 
Cast iron car wheels............ 17.50to 18.00 
Relaying rails, 56 Ib. to 60 Ib.... 25.00to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
Forged steel car wheels........ 19.75 to 20.25 


Railroad tires, charging box size 20.00to 20.50 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart 20.00to 20.50 


Rs on nk og pinay Oe 19.25 to 19.75 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft....... 19.50 to 21.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 16.25 to 16.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 
a a aod in eats te nnd Madmen 18.25to 18.75 
Ger OE, Sevag SGevees ees 16.00 to 16.25 
Drop forge flashings ............ 12.50 to 13.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 14.25 to 14.75 
RE, CE en onan menbass <a’ 14.00 to 14.50 
ee SPD v0<¢ ons cametes es 20.50to 21.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers..... 19.50to 20.00 
Ce Gs cals WAT iin tiv ce de 20.50 to 21.00 
Low phos. punchings........... 18.50 to 19.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Caak Werte - owicsecs ceveeces REED Eee 
Short shoveling turnings ........ 13.25 to 13.75 
Railroad malleable ............ 19.00 to 19.50 
Agricultural malleable ......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angle and splice bars ...... 18.50to 19.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms... 21.50to 22.00 
Suet GE GUD oc65 sc cesses .. 27.50to 28.00 
AP 6p eedVeadate ces 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 busheling....... owececcs Rae tee 
Pe ES ow echonens cet ws 9.50to 10.00 
ee Ge Se o's onbncceedodes 12.00to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.... --+ 15.26to 15.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought -eeee 14.75 to 15.00 
No. 1 machinery cast .... ‘ - 18.00to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad cast .... , .. 17.50to 18.00 
No. 1 agricultural cast .... 17.00 to 17.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth ... . 16.50to 17.00 
Se, Be. «cow kn cateadecddieee 15.00 to 15.50 
5.00 to 15.50 


on is we awe a nee scion: 
Brake shoes 15.00 to 15.50 


Canadian Scrap Sales Pick Up 


TORONTO, ONT., Sept. 14.—Trading in iron and steel 
scrap improved during the past two weeks. Toronto 
dealers report a better volume of sales for this period 
both for spot delivery and on future account. 

The greater part of current sales is to consumers 
in the Hamilton district where there is a good demand 
for heavy melting steel and turnings. In Montreal the 
market is stagnant in so far as material for home con- 
sumption is concerned. Montreal dealers, however, re- 
port a good volume of inquiries and sales of old ma- 
terial from across the boundary. 

Dealers are having no difficulty in picking up all 
the scrap they require. Railroads are throwing reg- 
ular monthly allotments on the market and the Elec- 
tric Commission of Ontario is offering scrap from time 
to time. While dealers have not revised their buying 
price list of late it is evident that a stronger tendencv 
is gradually appearing and in some cases prices slight- 
ly above those quoted have been paid: 


Gross Tons 
Toronto Montreal 

Steel turnings ........«s+«6- $9.50 $8.00 
Machine shop turnings...... 9.50 8.00 
Wrought pipe ......-eee+ee. 7.00 8.00 
DEED. ccc cece vcvsebecdvuc 11.00 12.00 
No. 1 wrought scrap........ 12.00 13.00 
Heavy melting steel ........ 11.00 11.00 
—E rar 17.00 18.00 
Axles, wrought fron ........ 18.00 20.00 

Net Tons 
Standard car wheels ........ 15.00 15.00 
Malleable scrap .....-.««++. 13.00 13.00 
BHtove Plate .i.cccciscccdses 13.00 13.00 
No. 1 machinery cast ........- 16.00 16.00 
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New York 


Only Moderate Car Buying Indicated— 
Pig Iron More Active 


New York, Sept. 15.—A better volume of business 
in pig iron is reported for the past week, good esti- 
mates of the total putting it around 10,000 tons. 
Several Connecticut foundries bought and a fair busi- 
ness was done with New Jersey buyers. The inquiry 
of an elevator company, which was put last week at 
800 tons, resulted in the purchase of quite a little more 
than this. Another transaction was the taking of 1000 
tons of malleable pig iron for early delivery at Depew, 
N. Y. The American Locomotive Co. is in the market 
for 4250 tons for the Dunkirk, Schenectady and Rich- 
mond foundries. A few hundred tons of charcoal iron 
is included. Another pending inquiry is for 5000 to 
10,000 tons, delivery this year, at a plant outside the 
metropolitan district for which the buying is done in 
New York. Among other inquiries are one for 500 to 
600 tons for November and one for 500 tons for Octo- 
ber. In only a few cases is there interest in iron for 


the first quarter. The action of Shenango and Mahon- 
ing Valley furnaces in advancing their quotations 50c. 
has had a sentimental effect on eastern Pennsylvania 
iron, but that market in the main is represented by 


$20 to $20.50 range. Of the considerable purchases 
if British iron made some time ago for shipment to 
pipe foundries near the Atlantic seaboard 6000 tons has 


already been shipped to Philadelphia and space has 
bee! irtered on two vessels for additional amounts 
the New York district as 
uce prices $2.52 freight 
‘ I Ml fror Buff ) 
Pp x aa 
4 } 


inished Iron and Steel.—In anticipation of bette: 


juarter, steel] companies are trying 


é ¢ “ ! re Silly b ilT 

i ‘ l I < ( esira le ] u 
Salt I nave el made a tna 
yure wit! f few days M I $ t1o re 
Or 1.75 Pittsburgh, is now quit 
common fi Eastern mills on anything from a car- 
load upw especially attractive tonnages, 
which are rare, 1.70c., Pittsburgh, has been named in 
few instances, but not all mills have met this low 
figure. On sheets for fourth quarter the ruling quota- 
ns are 4.30c., base Pittsburgh, for galvanized, 3.15c. 
for black and 2.30c. for blue annealed, but for early 


shipment concessions are still obtainable, amounting to 


$2 a ton on galvanized and $1 a ton on black and blue 
nnealed. Prices on other products are holding firmly, 
his being true of pipe, tin plate, structural shapes, wire 
ducts and cold finished steel bars and shafting. 
Structural steel work in the week has not been of out- 
nding importance, but a good deal of work is in 
rospect in New York that will probably be closed this 
anticipatir he change in bidding practice 

ered | e Structural Steel Board of Trade, where- 

ly lum] im prices on complete plans instead of 
price per 1 will be quoted after Nov. 1. Fabricated 
t prices show some strengthening. Hopes are not 


trong of a car-buying movement of sufficient vol- 
ime to exert a marked effect upon steel business, al- 
st week has brought out more inquiry 
1 hi nding in some time. In addition to 
1000 hopper cars bought by the New York Central, in 
quiries appeared from the St. Louis-San Francisco for 


3000 composite box cars and from the Louisville & 


Nashville for 1250 freight cars of various types. A 
year ago the railroads were buying much more heavily. 


A local contracting firm is inquiring for 1500 tons of 


concrete reinforcing bars for the new factory of the 
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New England Confectionery Co., Boston. E. A. Tucker, 
Boston, has been awarded 600 tons of bars for the Har- 
vard Business School, Cambridge, Mass. 


We quote for mil] shipments, New York delivery, 


as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.24c. to 2.34c.; plates, 
2.09c. to 2.19% structural shapes, 2.14c. to 2.24c.; 


bar iron, 2.14c. to 2.24c. 


Warehouse Business.— Movement from jobbers’ 
stocks is slightly better but prices lack firmness. Most 
lines are subject to price cutting, especially in the 
heavier products, as plates, shapes and bars. Sales of 
pipe in August exceeded those of August, 1924, and 
1925 to date is ahead of the corresponding period last 
year. Tool steel is active at steady prices. Quotations 
are unchanged, excepting copper sheets and lead which 
have fallen off %c. We quote boiler tubes per 100 ft. 
as follows: 

Lap welded steel tubes, 2-in., $1 


steel, 2-in $20.24: charcoal iron, 2 
$67 


7.33; seamless 
in., $25; 4-in., 


Cast Iron Pipe.— Private purchasing of bell and 
spigot pipe is maintaining a fair degree of activity, so 
that most makers are well booked for the next 60 to 
90 days. Municipal inquiry is light, the City of New 
York opening tomorrow being the only tonnage of size 
in this district. Prices continue firm and unchanged. 
In the soil pipe market, one Birmingham maker is re- 
ported to have reduced discounts two points in the ex- 
pectation that other makers will follow this price ad- 
vance, but whether or not the new price will hold seems 


to be an open question. 


We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 
York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
$50.60 to $51.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $55.60 and $56.60; 
3-in., $65.60 to $66.60, with $5 additional for Class A 


and gas pipe Discounts of both Northern and 

Southern makers of soil pipe, f.o.b. New York, are 

as follows: 6-ir 45 to 50 per cent off list; heavy, 
to 60 per cs off list. 


Coke.—Increasing firmness marks the beehive coke 
situation, $3.50 to $4 per net ton at ovens, being asked 
rather generally for spot furnace grade and $4.50 
to $4.75 for foundry. A buyer seeking 500 tons of fur- 
nace coke today paid the higher figure, $4; one operator 
is taking no business at less 3uyers show greater 
anxiety to cover against an anthracite shortage. On 
by-product we quote $10.41 Newark or Jersey City. 


Old Material.— Buying prices of brokers are off 
90c. per ton on a number of grades. On No. 1 heavy 
melting steel, $16 to $16.50 per ton, delivered eastern 
Pennsylvania, represents the range of brokers’ offer- 
ings today. Machine shop turnings are being pur- 
chased at $13.50 per ton, delivered to a Phoenixville 
consumer, and borings and turnings are quotable at $12 
to $12.50 per ton, delivered on a low freight rate into 
eastern Pennsylvania. Heavy breakable cast is not so 
strong,-the market being well represented by the usual 
buying price of $17 per ton, delivered on a $3.53 freight 
rate. Specification pipe, perhaps, shows greater firm- 
ness than most other grades, holding at $17 per ton, 
delivered to an eastern Pennsylvania user. While 
prices are slightly off from recent levels, there is no 
distinct undertone of weakness as yet. 











Buying prices per gross ton New York follow 
Heavy melting ste« yard 312.00 to $12.50 
Heavy melting steel (rai d or dank 

equivalent) 13.25 to 

Rails for rolling 14.25 to 
Re g& rails, nominal] . 23.00 to 
Steel car axles ; . £1.50 to 
Iron car axles ; .. 24.00to 
No. 1 railroad wrought ; . 14.50 to ) 

e fi ‘ ee ee: 10.50to 1 
N l yard wrought eee 13.50to 1 
Cast borings (steel mill) ) to 1 
Ca bor gs (chemical) . 13.00 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings oa 1.25to 10.00 

Mixed borings and turnings 1.00 to 9 50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam.. gy 

not under ¢ ft. long) .. -+» 12.50to 13.00 

plate Seb beh ene 6eed ies 11.00 to 12.00 

ve grate bars - ; 11.00 to 11.50 
ible cast (railroad) 15.00 to 15.50 
ron car wheels ..... 13.50 to 14.00 
heavy breakable cast 13.50t 14.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklv1 


are quoting to local foundries per gross t n follow 
No. 1 ,n achinery cast $17.50 to $18.00 
N 1 eavy cast (columns, build 
ing material, etc.), cupola size 16.001 16.50 
> ao . iz i ‘ ot 
2 cast (radiators, cast boil 
ers, etc.) ; 15 


eile ea - 


Lema Sakae 
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San Francisco 


Structural Material Features Holiday 
Market—Price Weakness Continues 


SAN Francisco, Sept. 12 (By Air Mail).—With 
Monday and Wednesday legal holidays, and the entire 
past week given over to celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of California’s admission to the 
Union, there has been little opportunity for the de- 
velopment of new market features. Fresh inquiries 
are few in number, but a substantial volume of pend- 
ing business has been closed. Structural material 
again is the leading item of interest, although a de- 
cidedly weaker price situation in bars, and the atten- 
tion given to the Mokelumne project are prominent 
developments of the week. 

The board of engineers engaged in analyzing the 
various bids on the Mokelumne job is expected to 
present its first recommendations to the directors of 
the East Bay Municipal Utility District Sept. 15, but 
no awards are looked for until the latter part of the 
month. 

Price weakness continues in nearly all markets, and 
especially in bars, on which 2.25c. c.i.f. Coast ports, 
has been named by an Eastern mill for a moderate ton- 
nage. Reinforcing bar jobbers, in some _ instances, 
have esubmitted bids recently at 3c., base, and less, 
for relatively small tonnages from stock. 

Pig Iron.—Little of consequence has developed dur- 
ing the week, both on account of the holidays and be- 
cause buyers seem inclined to wait for more definite 
indications of price stabilization. The only large in- 
quiry known to be pending calls for about 1000 tons 
of malleable iron. 


Pee MD, ca wah ewig 5-4 : .. - $27.00 to $28.00 

*Utah foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 27.00to 28.00 
DETAR SOUND 5 soc 0 cs ccvoscce’s 26.00 
**Belgian foundry ........ on ee 25.00 
ee CE kaa 2's po ache kee 0 24.25to 25.00 
Nn Ne ube wine ow 25.00 
CORE, PEPIN. 6 vos 00 cc snune xe 25.00 to 26.00 





*Delivered San Francisco. 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco. 

Shapes.—Pending business closed during the week 
totals 3683 tons. The largest award, 1783 tons, has 
been taken by the Wallace Equipment Co. for a bridge 
across the Puyallup River on State Road No. 1, near 
Tacoma, Wash. The Llewellyn Iron Works has been 
awarded 1200 tons for a Southern California Edison 
Co. power plant at Long Beach, Cal. Plans have been 
completed for an 18-story office building at Sixteenth 
Street and Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, Cal., 1300 tons, 
and the Cascade Locks Bridge in Washington calls for 
about 1500 tons. The Terminal Warehouse, Los An- 
geles, which called for 800 tons, and a California Port- 
land Cement Co. machine shop at Colton, which called 
for 200 tons, have been both postponed indefinitely. 
While it is intimated that 2.30c., c.i.f. Coast ports, is 
possible on desirable tonnages, 2.35c. is more general, 
and 2.40c. is still being named. Some buyers believe 
that the tendency is toward a lower level, but Eastern 
mill representatives, for the most part, insist that 
present quotations will be maintained. 


Plates.—The Coast Culvert & Flume Co. has taken 
1500 tons required by the Eugene Water Board, Eugene, 
Ore., for the McKenzie River water supply system. 
The Standard Oil Co. has placed about 150 tons with 
an unnamed mill. Medford, Ore., will hold a referen- 
dum Oct. 6, on a bond issue of $1,100,000 for a 38-mile 
pipe line which may require 3500 to 4000 tons. A 
seven-mile, 8-in. steel pipe line is contemplated by 
Sutherland, Ore., and bids may be called soon for about 
500 tons cf either riveted or standard pipe. Tank 
work in San Pedro, Cal., for the Pan-American Pe- 
troleum & Transport Co. may require 750 tons instead 
of 100 tons as previously reported. Prices are vir- 
tually on the basis of a week ago, 2.25c. to 2.30c., c.if 
Coast ports. 


Bars.—Prices are definitely weaker, an Eastern mill 
having quoted 2.25c., c.i.f. Coast ports, on a moderate 
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tonnage of reinforcing bars. Jobbers have quoted 3c. 
base, and less, on an out-of-stock bagig, on relatively 
small tonnages. While 3.80c. base, is stil] being named 
by local jobbers on small lots, cut to length, this price 
is nominal. Competition is keen, and the large number 
of small lots being awarded almost daily, have brought 
out such a wide variation in prices, that it is difficult 
to determine the actual market minimum. Similar con- 
ditions prevail in soft steel bars. Local mills are under- 
stood to have quoted as low as 2.30c., f.o.b. San. Fran- 
cisco, on 100-ton lots, although in some instances, ap- 
parently, they are still getting 2.35c. to 2.40c. Among 
the larger lettings of reinforcing bars placed recently 
are the following: 


Pyallup River Bridge, Tacoma, Wash., 725 tons, to Pacific 
Coast Steel Co. 


Anaheim Boulevard Viaduct over Dominguez Creek, East 
Wilmington, Los Angeles, Cal., 850 tons, to unnamed interest 
through North Pacific Construction Co., general contractor. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The Southern Pacific Co. 
has placed 2000 tons of track spikes and 240 tons of 
track bolts with a Western mill, and 4200 tons of tie 
plates with Eastern and local mills. The San Fran- 
cisco Municipal Railway Co. has placed five carloads 
of special street railroad material with an Eastern mill. 
The Central Manufacturing District, Union Stock 
Yards, Los Angeles, is asking for quotations on 200 
tons of 80-lb. rails. 


Warehouse Business.—Business during the week has 
been quiet because of the double holiday. Prices re- 
main unchanged, although weaker tendencies in some 
lines are indicated. 


Merchant bars, $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.: mer- 
chant bars, % in. and under, rounds, squares and 
flats, $3.80 base, per 100 Ib.: soft steel bands, $4.15 
base, per 100 Ib.; angles, * in. and larger x 1% 
in. to 2% in., inc., $3.30 base, per 100 Ilb.; channels 


and tees, % in. to 2% in., ine., $3.90 base, per 100 
lb.; angles, beams and channels, 3 in. and larger, 
$3.30 base, per 100 Ib.; tees, 3 in. and larger, $3.30 
base, per 100 lb.; universal mill plates, 4 in. and 
heavier, stock lengths, $3.30 base, per 100 Ib.: 
spring steel, 4 in. and thicker, $6.30 base, per 100 
lb.; wire nails, $3.50 base, per 100 Ib.; cement 
coated nails, $3 base, per 100 Ib.: No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, $3.70 per 100 lb.; No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, $5.75 per 100 Ib.; No. 28 black sheets, $4.65 
per 100 Ib. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Long Beach, Cal., awarded 900 tons 
of 6, 8, 10, 12 and 20-in. B to the United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., and the same company is 
low bidder on 371 tons of 16-in. B for Los Angeles. 


Coke.— Interest is lagging, little in the way of fresh 
developments having come up during the week. Prices 
are unchanged. 


English beehive, $15 to $16 at incoming dock, 
and English by-product, $12 to $14; German by- 
product, $11.50 to $12. 


Birmingham 


Cast Iron Pipe Makers Cover Pig Iron 
Requirements for Six Months 


BIRMINGHAM, Sept. 15.—Large melters of pig iron 
taking on tonnage for the remainder of the year and 
through the first quarter, together with small con- 
sumers continuing week-to-week buying have strength- 
ened the pig iron market here. On spot iron $19 per 
ton has been quoted for No. 2 foundry, but large melt- 
ers are said to have purchased at $18 to $18.50. 

Eleven blast furnaces in this district are on foundry 
iron and 13 on basic. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. will 
blow out a furnace this week for relining and later 
the Central Coal & Iron Co. will blow out its furnace for 
repairs. The former company is adding blowing 
engines and other equipment to its Thomas plant. 
Cast iron pipe makers mave recently purchased in 
quantity, but the radiator works are expected to be 
on the market shortly for a considerable tonnage. 


_ We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 

No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. ..$18.50 to $19.00 

No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 19.50to 20.00 

nn.x dint d cat nba Che ae 19.00 

Charcoal, warm blast........... 30.00 to 32.00 
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Finished Steel.—Steel mills and open hearth fur- 
maces are producing steadily and finishing mills are 
also busy. The new billet mill of the Tennessee Coal, 
lron & Railroad Co. is now in operation. Soft steel bars 
are quoted 2.05c. to 2.15c., Birmingham. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Purchase of pig iron to cover 
operations for nearly six months indicates a steady 
demand and a comfortable volume of unfilled orders. 
All plants will be kept in steady operation this winter. 
One plant will have a new centrifugal pipe shop by 
spring; another will add a department for smailer- 
sized pipe, and still another will increase its present 
capacity in pressure pipe. Quotations are firm, rang- 
ing $41 to $42 on pipe 6 in. and over. 

Coke.—The blowing out of two blast furnaces will 
cause a slight reduction in coke production and the 
by-product plant at Ensley will probably run slower. 
Low water recently caused the shutting down of 103 
beehive ovens of the Alabama By-Products Corporation 
in the northern part of Jefferson County. Commercial 
coke demands show steadiness and expectation is for 
an early increased demand. Quotations are unchanged 
at $4.50 to $5 on foundry coke. 

Scrap.—Heavy melting steel is quoted at $13 and an 
estimate is that a greater quantity of the product is 
being melted now in this district than ever before. 
Some old material is finding its way into the blast 
furnaces. Dealers express confidence in winter activi- 
ties and indicate preparedness for increased demand. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
yards, as follows 


Cast iron borings, chemical. ..$15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel .....cccccse 13.00 to 14.00 
Railroad wrought eeoesseeseses - 12.00to 13.00 
Steel axles cs ie . 16.00to 17.00 
Iron axles ad . 16.00to 17.00 
Steel rails ‘ 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 cast ae 16.00 to 16.50 
T1 icar wheels 16.50 to 17.00 
Car wheels 15.00 to 16.00 
Stove plate 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings 7.00 to 8.00 
Cast iron borings ... . 7.00 to 8.00 
Rails for rolling , 16.50 to 17.00 


Boston 


Pig Iron Sales Fall Off—Ford Plant 
Placed—Scrap Moves in Small Lots 


Boston, Sept. 15.—The middle of September finds 
pig iron buying at a minimum, sales the past week hav- 
ing suffered a sharp slump. Bookings for the week 
approximate 1000 tons, largely 2.25 to 2.75 and 2.75 
to 3.25 per cent silicon material. Firmer prices noted 
in Western markets are not refiected here. Buffalo 
No. 2 plain is still available at $18.50 to $19, furnace, 
and No. 2X at $18.50 to $19.50, and eastern and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, Virginia and Alabama irons are the 
same as last week in price. The failure of prices to 
advance is attributed to the continued offerings of for- 
eign iron. Imports of iron for August totaled 8248 
tons, of which 1266 tons were shipped from Holland, 
6872 from India and the remainder from Germany. 
Imports from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 were 66,708 tons, con- 
sisting of 16,923 tons shipped from Holland, 44,218 
tons from India, 750 tons from England, 3606 tons 
from Belgium, 500 tons from Scotland and 711 tons 
from Germany 4 substantial percentage of ship- 
ments from Holland originated in Germany, but the 
exact figures are not available. 


W quote red prices on the basis of the 
test ules a f W having added $3.65 freight 
n eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 
n Virgir ind $39.60 from Alabama: 

| Pent 175 t B20 . . $23.90 to $24.65 
East. Pent 2.25 t 2.7 . 24.40to 25.15 
Buffa s 1.75 to 2.2 23.41to 23.91 
Buffak s 2.25 to 2.7 23.4l1to 24.41 
Virg 1, s 1.75 to 2.3 28.42 to 29.42 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.7 ; 28.92to 29.92 
\labama, s 1.7 to 2.2 28.10 to 28.60 
Alabama, s 2.25 to 2.75 28.60 to 29.1% 


Shapes and Plates.—Structural steel lettings of 100 
tons or more are less numerous, but there has been an 
appreciable increase in small business. The contract 
‘or the Ford Motor Co. assembling plant, Somerville, 
Mass., 2300 tor was placed with the Detroit office of 


McClintic-Marshall Co. Shapes are steady at $2.265 to 
$2.365 per 100 Ib., delivered common Boston rate points. 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Boston, has placed a contract 
for tanks for a Rhode Island plant, requiring 200 tons 
of plates, and a local yacht builder has bought 200 tons 
of plates. Otherwise the market for plates has been 
dull, with prices unsettled at $2.115 to $2.165 per 100 
lb., delivered common Boston rate points. 

Coke.—Warm sultry days, together with the fact that 
most foundries have anticipated requirements for the 
next month or longer, have slowed up the movement 
of by-product foundry coke from New England ovens. 
For such material the market is $12 a ton, delivered, 
where the freight rate does not exceed $3.10. A lively 
demand continues for domestic coke and indications are 
New England consumption of such fuel in 1925 will 
establish a new high record. Higher prices for coke in 
the Connellsville region are without influence on the 
local market, which, however, is firm. 


Old Material_—With the eastern Pennsylvania scrap 
market more active, and with New England consumers 
of heavy material still buying, a slight increase in the 
movement of heavy melting steel, pipe, scrap rails and 
steel turnings is noted. The highest price paid for 
heavy melting steel recently is $12.75 a ton on cars 
shipping point, or 25c. under the recent peak. Most 
business is on a basis of $12.50. For pipe, $12.50 to 
$12.60 on cars is the prevailing range of- prices, al- 
though $12 is the most some dealers will pay. For 
serap rails $12.50 appears the minimum and that is the 
best some firms can do on rails for rerolling. About 
90 per cent of the steel turnings bought recently were 
taken at $9 on cars. No large tonnages of any mate- 
rial are involved in single transactions, purchases being 
largely confined to car lots. New England foundries 
continue to buy machinery cast in fairly liberal weekly 
aggregate tonnages, but from local and nearby yards; 
consequently Boston houses do not figure conspicuously 
in the market. 


The foliowing prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 


OPE rere $20.00 to $21.00 
No. 1 machinery re rar staie 19.00to 19.50 
No. 2 machinery 0, kahit ene n 15.50 to 16.50 
Stove plates ie Ser ia hie ea a ..- 18.50to 14.00 
Railroad malleable Eo -. 19.00to 20.00 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel......«$12.50 to $12.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 13.00 to 13.5¢ 
No. 1 yard wrought .......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diam., 

Se ee ee ED. ok an see ooo 8 12.00 to 12.60 
Machine shop turnings ......... 9.00to 9.50 
Cast iron borings, chemical..... 11.00to 11.50 


Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 9.00to 9.50 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 


iC ebtek6. Stn kale hike edo Ab oe 8.50 to 9.00 
DMD Occwuds es bones baud 9.50to 10.50 
Bundled skeleton, long ......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Pa SE... oie nnices ewe 10.00 to 10.50 
Bundled cotton ties, long ...... 9.00to 9.25 
Bundled cotton ties, short ...... 10.00 to 10.50 
re tne ace cc re 19.00 to 19.50 
ee ED nc i wa Cla ave a eae 18.00 to 18.50 
ee ee Ne os as 66 seke 2.50 to 13.50 
Se EE sc a be 6 GR owe ioe Ske oe 12.50 to 13.00 


Cincinnati 





Buyers of Finished Steel Hesitant—South- 
ern Iron Advances While Ironton 
Product Weakens 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 15.—A moderate increase in pig 
iron sales has enlivened the local market. Producers in 
the Ironton district, however, have not been able to 
sustain their quotation of $20, furnace, and are taking 
business at $19.50. Some orders have been taken at 
the former figure, but invariably they have been small 
lots. Sellers state that $19, base Birmingham, is gen- 
erally quoted on Alabama iron for immediate delivery 
Offers of $17.50, Birmingham, for Tennessee iron have 
been refused by producers, and $18 is a usual quota- 
tion. A local melter has closed for 1500 tons of North- 
ern foundry iron, while a Southern consumer has con- 
tracted for 1500 tons of Tennessee iron. It is reported, 


but not confirmed, that an Ironton furnace has booked 
tons of iron for delivery to a 


from 70090 to 10,000 


pe ee 
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southern Ohio consumer. A Michigan melter has closed 
for 4600 tons of foundry and malleable grades for 
prompt shipment, the business going to a Lake furnace. 
Other sales include 500 tons of foundry to a Richmond, 
Ind., melter and 400 tons of malleable to a Conners- 
ville, Ind., company. A few scattered inquiries have 
appeared. The Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, is in 
the market for 750 tons of silvery iron, and the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. is inquiring for 400 tons for 
delivery to its Huntington, W. Va., plant. It is esti- 
mated that 85 per cent of the consumers in this ter- 
ritory have covered their fourth quarter needs in North- 
ern iron. The Belfont stack of the Belfont Steel & 
Wire Co., Ironton, Ohio, has gone into blast following 
a three weeks’ shutdown for relining. This is the only 
merchant furnace in the Ironton district which is now 
operating. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birming- 
ham and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b, Cin- 


cinnati: 
Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
CO. ck PE iwukhis owed cas $23.05 
Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25.to 2.75... 23.05to 23.55 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 22.05 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 28.27 


Southern Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

MD 0 0000060senh Bens ere oe cba 21.77to 22.27 

Southern Ohio, malleable........ 21.77 to 22.27 
Bars, Plates and Shapes.—Several sellers report a 
decline in orders which is attributed to the hesitancy 
of buyers to place business at present prices. Eastern 
mills declare positively that they will not accept bar 
and shape tonnages under 2c., Pittsburgh, but con- 
sumers are shopping around in the expectation of se- 
curing more favorable quotations. Sellers are making 
a sustained effort to establish plates on a basis of 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh, but 1.85c., Pittsburgh, can be done on at- 
tractive lots. Fabricators are fairly busy on the basis 


. of numerous small lettings. The General Iron Works 


has been awarded 950 tons for a new boiler works of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad at Huntington, W. Va. 


Sheets.—While orders have been individually small, 
they form a substantial tonnage in the aggregate. 
Buyers are disposed to limit purchases to their needs 
for September and October. This policy conforms to 
the plans of producers who are reluctant to take busi- 
ness for later delivery. Black sheets have not recov- 
ered from their recent drop, although they are again 
slowly acquiring strength. They can be obtained at 3c. 
to 3.15c., Pittsburgh. Sales of blue annealed have in- 
creased, but the expansion in demand has been accom- 
panied by a softening of prices. Quotations of 2.20c., 
Pittsburgh, have appeared, but a range from 2.20c. to 
2.30c., Pittsburgh, better represents the market. Sev- 
eral sellers complain that the early fall season has 
failed to bring out as pronounced a demand for gal- 
vanized sheets as they had hoped for. The price, how- 
ever, is firm at 4.20c., Pittsburgh, with some sales be- 
ing made at 4.25c. and 4.30c. Automobile sheets are 
holding steadfastly to 4.25c., Pittsburgh. Sellers de- 
clare that they are securing attractive orders on spe- 
cialties, such as enameling stock. Mills are operating 
at 80 per cent of capacity and have indicated that they 
will increase this rate during the coming week. 


Wire Products.—A fair sprinkling of orders has 
been placed for prompt delivery. Sellers state that 
business booked during the first two weeks of Septem- 
ber shows an appreciable increase over the correspond- 
ing period in August, although jobber buying is limited 
to small lots. Prices are substantially unchanged with 
Eastern mills quoting 2.65c., Pittsburgh, on common 
wire nails and 2.50c., Pittsburgh, on plain wire, and 
independent mills in the Ironton district shading those 
figures. The City of Cincinnati has appropriated $10,- 
000 for the purchase of steel cables for its fire alarm 
system. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The Pollak Steel Co. will sup- 
ply 450 tons for a new warehouse of the Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. at Columbus, Ohio. The H. R. Blagg 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been awarded the general con- 
tract for a new North Dayton high school, calling for 
160 tons. Price Brothers, Dayton, Ohio, are the low 
bidders on the general contract for the Sunrise Avenue 
bridge, Dayton, which will take 125 tons. 
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Warehouse Business.—Sales are maintaining a pace 
about equal to that of August. Nail jobbers declare 
that consumers are manifesting more interest, although 
orders are confined to small lots for immediate ship- 
ment. Demand for bars is active, although slightly 
less so than a week ago. Galvanized and blue annealed 
sheets are moving at a fair rate. Prices are steady 
and remain unchanged. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
3.30c.; reinforcing bars, 3.30c.; hoops, 4c. to 4.25c.; 
bands, 3.95c.; shapes, 3.40c.; plates, 3.40c.; cold- 
rolled rounds and hexagons, 3.85c.; squares, 4.35c. ; 
open-hearth spring steel, 4.75c. to 5.75c.; No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 black sheets, 
4.10c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.25c.; No. 9 an- 
nealed wire, $3 per 100 lb.; common wire nails, 
$2.95 per keg base; cement coated nails, $2.40 per 
keg; chain, $7.55 per 100 lb. base; large round head 
rivets, $3.75 base; small rivets, 65 per cent off list. 
Boiler tubes: prices net per 100 ft. lap welded steel 
oe 2 $18; 4-in., $38; seamless, 2-in., $19; 
4-in., 9. 


Coke.—Domestic coke is displaying considerable ac- 
tivity. Some producers are unwilling to book orders 
beyond this month, but others are selling for ship- 
ment several months ahead. Prices are strong, but no 
further advances have been recorded. By-product coke 
companies in the Portsmouth and Ironton district are 
operating at 90 per cent of capacity. By-product foun- 
dry coke in this district has been sold below the $6.50, 
Connellsville, basis. 


Old Material.—Continued dullness pervades the mar- 
ket. Mills have sufficient material on hand to supply 
their requirements in the near future, but prices are 
holding well in the absence of consumer buying. The 
Louisville & Nashville had a fair-sized list which closed 
on Sept. 14, while the Southern has approximately 7000 
tons to offer on Sept. 16. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 


cinnati: 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel ........... $15.00 to $15.50 
Scrap rails for melting ........ 14.50 to 15.00 
SU ons. ao 4s omnes oat ee ee Cen 18.50 to 19.00 
i ola. . a ees cede en 28.00 to 28.50 
Sey wae WON 4 os ceeded e wen 15.50 to 16.00 
Re I ns cline wa ciawade as 14.00to 14.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires .......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 16.00to 16.50 
Agricultural malleable ......... 15.50to 16.00 
Loose sheet clippings .......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Champion bundled sheets ...... 12.00to 12.50 
Per Net Ton 
a $.00to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .......... 19.00 to 19.50 
ese 2 0 Eee 15.50to 16.00 
ME So st becsvesteoedceacrs 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Pee De EGR. .ctascotewndeces 9.00 to 10.00 
Bee bE og deidevecectdcoegn 11.00 to 11.50 
PE Es ce ntegbeds Oe 9.50to 10.00 
iis ¢s on tn 6as o6e oe as Oe 10.00 to 10.50 
ee GEE bb os daceene sReee Ones 11.00 to 11.50 


Brake shoes 


St. Louis 


Scrap Declines—6000-Ton Sale of Foun- 
dry Coke—Heat Affects Iron Melt 


St. Louis, Sept. 15.—Sales of pig iron during the 
week amounted to less than 3000 tons, of which 1000 
tons, made by the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co., was for 
a west side melter specializing in railroad material. 
No sizable inquiries are pending, and it is not ex- 
pected that there will be any business of consequence 
until after the opening of the fourth quarter. How- 
ever, requests for anticipated shipment and the num- 
ber of scattering small sales would indicate that stocks 
in hands of melters are small. Hot weather, on the 
other hand, has been a factor in reducing the melt. 
The market is firm at unchanged prices, makers show- 
ing no inclination to press sales. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices, $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $5.17 from Birmingham, al! 
rail, and 8ic. average switching charge from Granite 
City. 

Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$22.66 to $23.16 

Nees malleable, sil. 1.75 to 


DE Ata ss beénewes canoes theese 22.66to 23.16 
Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

POE cccicesccesodbeedbcive 22.67 to 24.17 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 22.67 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 22.31 to 22.81 








cept Rta? at 


OE SSS ll 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—The first railroad inquiry 
of size in some time came from the Wabash this week, 
and was for 156 tons of reinforcing bars from re- 
rolled rail or billet stock. For a St. Louis sewer con- 
tract to be let this week, 240 tons of reinforcing bars 
will be required. The principal reinforcing bar order 
placed was 125 tons for the Mavrakos candy factory, 
which went to the Laclede Steel Co. Business in other 
lines is quiet. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote Soft steel 


bars, 3.15c. per lb.; iron bars, 3.15c.; structural 
shapes, 3.25c.; tank plates, 3.25c.; No 10 blue an 
nealed sheets, 3.60c.: No. 28 black sheets, cold 
rolled, one pass, 4.50c.; galvanized sheets, No. 28, 
5.50 black corrugated sheets. 4.65c.; galvanized, 
5.65c.; cold-rolled rounds, shafting and screw stock, 
3.70c.; structural rivets, 3.65c.; boiler rivets, 3.85c. ; 
tank rivets, 7 in. diameter and smaller, 70 per 
eent off list: machine bolts 5 per cent; carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent; lag screw 60 per cent; hot 
pressed nuts, squares, $3.5' hexagor blank or 


tapped, $4 off list 

Coke.—The principal transaction of the week was 
the sale of 6000 tons of foundry coke by the St. Louis 
Coke & Iron Co. for shipment throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. With the thermometer at 100 


; 


and over, there is no interest in coke for domestic use. 


Old Material—With the exception of rails, which 
are 50c. to $1 higher than last week, most grades of 
old material are lower, the declines ranging from 25c. 
to $1 per ton. The mills’ persistency in refusing to buy 
has finally dispelled the bullish tendencies of the deal 


ers, who had been consistently running up prices de- 
spite the lack of buying. Offerings now are large) 
than the dealers can take care of. Railroad lists are 
heavy, including: Baltimore & Ohio, 16,800 tons; 
Southern Railway, 6800 tons; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, 3000 tons of 60-pound rails; Canadian Na 
tional, 2000 tons; Northeren Pacif 2156 tons; Wabash, 
22 tons; Texas & Pacific, 500 ton 
W 
( 
( 
{ 
bl 
oni 2 
} a } ) ) 


Borings, Turnings and Heavy Melting 
Scrap Decline 


Detroit, Sept. 15.—Blast furnace materials regis- 
tered lecline of 25c. to 50c. per ton during the past 
week, due principally to the high production of these 
materials with melters keeping stocks low and no large 
purchases developing. Employment in Detroit is 20 
per cent above the same period a year ago and approx- 
imately at the high point for the year. Automobile 
production is carrying along at the high August rate. 

I prices are quoted on a gross ton 

I ers’ yards, excepting stove plate 

Ni ! ast and automobile cast, which 

I ited on a net ton basis: 
Heavy melting and shoveling 
tee $14 to $14 
< nd ort ft 1.50 ) 
ong turnings 0.50to 1 
N 1 machinery < 5 00 te 1¢ ) 
Aut nobile cast ] it 2 
Hydraul compre 13.75 ¢t 14.2 
Stove pl ut i 13.0 
No. 1 bus! I 12 to 13 
Sheet clipping 9 00 10 
I ashing l 00 1 


Buffalo 


Inquiries for 7500 Tons of Pig Iron with 
Prices Stronger—Scrap Soft 


BUFFALO, Sept. 15.—Approximately 7500 tons of pig 
iron is under negotiation by foundries and furnaces, but 
2500 tons of foundry will probably not come to this dis- 
trict. Another large inquiry, calling for 1000 tons of 
foundry, has been issued by a New York State melter. 
Two or three inquiries for 700 to 750 tons have also 
appeared. Merchant furnaces are making a deter- 
mined effort to get $19 base, Buffalo, more firmly es- 
tablished and are successful in many cases. Iron at 
$18.50 is still to be had, but the disposition to cut 
is not so prevalent as heretofore. Furnace operations 
are unchanged. The active Wickwire-Spencer furnace, 
one day last week, broke its production record with an 
output of 619 tons. 


We quote prices f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as 
follows: 








No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... $18.50 to $19.00 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25... 19.00to 19.50 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25.... : 18.50 
DEE ctiehs 66%.6 0008 9:4 5 sat se aatiat ete t 18.50 
Lake Superior charcoal . . 29.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The warchouse price on 
steel reinforcing bars has been dropped by at least 
one seller to 2.65c., though 2.265c. base, Buffalo, is 
still being adhered to on mill orders. The Fairmont 
creamery, requiring 400 tons, has been placed and about 
50 tons of road work was closed during the week. Pot- 
ter County, Pa., roads to be let immediately, call for 
600 tons. The Chamber of Commerce Building, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., 50 tons, has been awarded. One struc- 
tural fabricator reports the closing of a 100-ton con- 
tract for a Franklinville, N. Y., school and a 175-ton 
contract for Black Rock market. Carbon steel bars 
are firm at 2.265c. and shapes at 2.165c., base Buffalo. 

Wart ] prices are being quoted as follows: 


steel shapes, 3.35c.; steel plates, 
1e annealed sheets, 3.80c.; No. 28 


Diack sheet : No. 28 galvanized, 5.45c.; cold 
rolled shapes 40 cold rolled rounds, 3.95c.; 
wil nails, 4 black wire 4.05¢ 


Old Material.—The market has shown a softening 
tendency since the last sizeable purchase here, recorded 
in the last issue. No buying Of tonnage is being done 
and the market outside, which has been holding well, 
has weakened. Observers see further weakness im- 
mediately ahead. Machine shop turnings have de- 
clined 50c. to $12 to $12.50. There has been a little 
buying of low phosphorus at $20 to $20.50. Short rails 
and angle bars, malleable at $19.50 to $20, and stove 
plate at $15.50 have also figured in the selling. Cast 
scrap is very weak. 

‘We quote prices f.o.t 


; j I ton, Buffalo, as 
lows: 
Heavy melting steel .. . $18.00 to $18.50 
Low phosphorus ee . 20.00to 20.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 16.50 to 17.00 
Car wheels oc 16.50 to 17.50 
Machine shop turnings 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast iron borings.. 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 busheling 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove plate 15.50 
Grate bars ; 14.50 to 15.00 
Hand bundled sheets 13.00 to 13.50 
Hydraulic compressed 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 16.50 to 17.00 
tailroad malleable 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 cast scrap 17.00 to 7.50 
Se MR ah ee Gavin o des Kok ew - 26.00 to 27.00 
Steel axles ; ‘ ‘ 20.00 to 20.50 


Foundry Takes Group Life Insurance 


The employees of the Dixie Brass & Foundry Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., have been offered group life insur- 
ance totaling approximately $45,000, underwritten by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Employer and 
employees jointly pay the premiums. Each worker 
who contributes to the plan is insured for $500, which 
will be increased $100 after each year of service up 
to a maximum of $1,000. The policy guarantees the 


full amount of insurance in equal monthly installments 
for a stated period to any employee who becomes total- 
ly and permanently incapacitated before he is 60. 
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Philadelphia 
Slight Gain in Steel Business—Pig Iron 
Quiet But Firmer—Scrap Weak 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 15.—Unless the latter half of 
this month brings an increase in orders not now fore- 
seen the September steel tonnage in this district will 
not greatly exceed the August bookings. The lack of 
large railroad buying is a disappointment to the mills, 
but the trade has not given up hope that there will be 
an improvement in that direction. The letting of a con- 
tract by the Pennsylvania Railroad for an office build- 
ing at West Philadelphia, taking 5000 tons of steel, is 
the first move in the carrying out of the extensive pro- 
gram by that line for new terminal facilities, involving 
a total expenditure of about $60,000,000. 

Weakness in the scrap market is regarded in some 
quarters as a sign of a modification of views as to the 
extent of the expansion of steel plant activities this 
fall. While steel orders are increasing, especially at 
those Eastern mills which have had months of unsatis- 
factory operations, the absence of any marked enlarge- 
ment of demand has found some reflection in scrap. 
Prices of a few grades are slightly lower. The scrap 
trade regards the setback as temporary and looks for 
a resumption of the advance shortly. 


Pig Iron.—Higher prices of coke are causing more 
hesitancy among pig iron producers in quoting prices 
which have prevailed in the past few weeks. One fur- 
nace company has advanced its prices to $21, furnace, 
for No. 2 plain and $21.50 for No. 2 X. This is 50c. a 
ton higher than the general market; hence this company 
had taken no orders at the new prices up to today. 
There are indications, however, that other furnaces 
will go to the same level of prices. A little inquiry for 
first quarter foundry iron has appeared, but the fur- 
naces are not much interested in quoting for that de- 
livery with the coal and coke situation so uncertain. 
Sales in the past week have consisted of small lots for 
prompt shipment or to round out fourth quarter re- 
quirements. Transactions in low phosphorus iron have 
developed no price change. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 


Ps Ulan. < ns snbdhed ann cone $21.26 to $21.63 
East. Pa. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 21.76to 22.13 
eeee.. PR, .e.. Bade sccevebtieds 22.26 to 22.63 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

Da. atectecenec dean's +hen4canas 28.67 to 29.17 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 29.17to 29.67 
Basic delivery eastern Pa....... 20.50to 21.50 
COPE cinctci'v cs wcedh udder 21.00 to 22.00 
DES. "hs caunnane dame 22.00 to 22.50 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

Ne BTR ee ae eee 22.00 to 23.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 

TUES) cccndes cuswueteniaee 22.50 to 23.50 


Ferroalloys.—Slightly more active demand for fer- 
romanganese has come in the past week, some consum- 
ers not being covered for fourth quarter. The price of 
$115, seaboard, is firm. 


Billets —Although concessions on billets have been 
rumored, a sale of 500 tons of forging quality to a local 
consumer brought the full market price of $40, Pitts- 
burgh. Rerolling billets are quoted at $35, Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—A moderate increase in the volume of plate 
tonnage has added very little to the strength of prices. 
On lots ranging from a carload up, quotations of 1.75c., 
Pittsburgh, are being made by Eastern mills, and in a 
few instances business has been closed on the basis of 
1.70c., Pittsburgh. Mills maintain that the latter price 
is exceptional and that the proper market range is 
1.75¢c. to 1.80c., Pittsburgh. Operations average about 
50 per cent, or better. 


Structural Material—The McClintic-Marshall Co. 
will fabricate 5000 tons of steel for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad office building, the first unit of the improve- 
ment to be begun at West Philadelphia and to be con- 
tinued until the road’s terminal facilities have all been 
centered at that point. Considerable steel will be re- 
quired in the entire program, which calls for an expen- 
diture of about $60,000,000. There are predictions that 
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September tonnage of structural steel will exceed that 
of any month this year. Firmer prices are also pre- 
dicted, but little strength has developed in the past 
week. Sales are still being made at a range from 1.80c. 
to 1.90c., Pittsburgh, for large lots, but the lower quo- 
tation is not being made by all mills. Some adhere 
firmly to 1.90c., with 2c. for small lots. 


Bars.—One large producer of steel bars has noti- 
fied its customers that no orders, regardless of size, 
will be taken henceforth at less than 2c., Pittsburgh. 
Some other mills, while still naming 1.90c., are doing 
it less frequently. It is too early to say whether the 
1.90c. quotation will be entirely eliminated, but strong 
efforts are being made to restore 2c. as a minimum. 
Bar iron is no stronger, quotations ranging from 2.12c. 
to 2.22c., Philadelphia. 


Sheets.—Fewer sales of blue annealed at 2.25c., 
Pittsburgh, are being made, 2.30c. ruling on most trans- 
actions. On galvanized sheets some mills are firm at 
4.30c., Pittsburgh, but concessions are still obtain- 
able; likewise on black sheets the ruling quotation of 
3.15¢c. is sometimes being shaded $1 a ton. 


Warehouse Business.—Demand for steel out of 
stock is fairly substantial. Prices quoted by local ware- 
houses have not changed within the past week, for 
local truck delivery being as follows: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.20c.; iron 
bars (except bands), 3.20c.; round edge iron, $.50¢. ; 
round edge steel, iron finished, 1% x % iIn., 3.50c.; 
round edge steel planished, 4.30c.; tank steel plates, 

% in. and heavier, 2.80c. to 3c.; tank steel plates, 

yx in., 3c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 g1ge, 

3.85¢.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.35c.; galvanized 

sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.45c.; square, twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 3c.; structural shapes, 2.75c. to 
2.90c.; diamond pattern plates, 4 in., 5.30c.; % In., 
5.50c.; spring steel, 5c.; rounds and hexagons, cold- 
rolled steel, 4c.; squares and flats, cold-rolled steel, 

4.50c.; steel hoops, 4.25c. base; steel bands, No. 12 

gage to * in., inclusive, 3.90c.; rails, 3.20c.; tool 

steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 6.50c. 

Imports.—Following are last week’s imports at 
Philadelphia: Chrome ore from Portuguese Africa, 472 
tons; iron ore from Sweden, 7510 tons; pig iron from 
India, 154 tons; pig iron from England, 1000 tons; 
manganese ore from British India, 7800 tons; struc- 
tural steel from Luxemburg, 278 tons; structural steel 


from Germany, 22 tons; hoops from England, 37 tons. 


Old Material.—Influenced somewhat by the reces- 
sion in the Pittsburgh scrap market, but also affected 
by a modified view as to the probable extent of steel 
plant operations this fall, the Eastern scrap market 
has turned slightly weaker. The scrap trade regards 
the setback as temporary and is taking advantage of 
the present situation to fill contracts at better profits 
than could have been realized a week or two ago. 
Brokers in several instances have reduced their offer- 
ing prices and there has been no mill buying of impor- 
tance within the week to take up any of the slack. 
Heavy melting steel may still be quoted at $17.50 
because no sales have been made below that figure. 
Efforts of a mill to buy at $17 have been unavailing, 
but so have efforts of brokers to obtain $18. 


We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 
district, as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel ...... $17.50 
SOD. TUE.» cecceonuens -eietaales 17.50 
Steel rails for rolling .. ... 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 low phos. heavy 0.04 and 

ET a tii ks eiteiain a2 at .. 21.50to 22.00 
Couplers and knuckles . 21.00to 21.60 
Rolled steel wheels. . . 21.00to 21.50 
Cast iron car wheels ... . 18.50to 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought . 17.50to 18.50 
No. 1 yard wrought .... ..«+ 17.00to 17.50 
Pe, 2. Se Sn ns 506 hd ceases 14.50to 15.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 14.00to 14.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace use) ........+.:; 13.00 to 13.50 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

WHEED. GEO) sc cdccceveccesecocse 14.00 to 14.56 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

ee Wee UE. cdabececdacdacees 14.50 to 15.006 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

DED vsacendanehne cess wneekwe 15.50to 16.00 
Cast borings (for steel works 

and rolling mill) .....«e«.«+«+. 14.00 
Cast borings (for chemical pliant) 16.00to 16.50 
WO. 1 GEE necnec cee cdessenecess 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

SERGE - crasegesdccesedeseses 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad grate bars..........+.- 14.50to 15.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 14.50to 15.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 16.50to 17.06 
REE. cc bcccdettscooevsercoss 24.00 to 25.00 
ENGR GEO sic ctsdcabecdicctseccer 24.50 to 25.50 
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Cleveland 


Heavier Steel Buying—A_ 100,000-Ton 
Ore Sale—Pig Iron Is Stronger 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 15.—The volume of steel business 
in this territory continues good and some of the mills 
report an increase in bookings over the previous two 
or three weeks. Various consumers of steel bars, plates 
and structural material who have been buying only for 
immediate requirements are placing orders more freely, 
and there is more disposition to cover for last quarter 
requirements Many feel that prices will not go 
lower during the remainder of the year. A number 
of bolt and nut manufacturers and makers of screw 
stock have contracted for steel bars for the fourth 
quarter. The price situation shows little change. Some 
large producers are holding to 2c., Pittsburgh, for steel 
bars, although sales are still made at 1.90c. However, 
on a round-lot inquiry several mills quoted 2c., while 
the quotation of one producer figured 1.98c., Pitts- 
burgh. On plates 1.80c., Pittsburgh, has become the 
common quotation and some fourth quarter contracts 
have been placed at that price. The 1.90c. quotation 
has almost disappeared as a carload price. Structural 
material ranges from 1.90c. to 2c., with the lower 
price the more common. Weakness has developed in 
screw stock with concessions of $2 or more a ton from 
the regular quotation of 2.55c., Cleveland. The demand 
for hot and cold rolled strip steel in the automotive 
trade is good and quotations are firmly held. New 
inquiry in the structural field is light. The outstand- 
ing award of the week was 3500 tons for a Toledo 
hotel. 


Pig Iron.—A 50c. advance to $19 has been made by 
Valley makers on foundry and malleable pig iron for 
the fourth quarter. While some $18 quotations are 
outstanding producers are apparently holding to the 
higher price on all new inquiries. The Cleveland mar- 
ket is 50c. a ton higher for outside shipment. One pro- 
ducer who has been on an $18.50 basis for some time is 
trying to get up to $19.50 and has taken a 1000-tor 
lot of foundry iron at $19.25 for outside delivery. An- 
other is quoting $19 for outside shipment. For Cleve- 
land delivery the price is unchanged at $19.50 at fur- 
nace, but if the Valley furnace price becomes firmly 
established at $19, the price for local delivery will prob 
ably be advanced 50c. a ton. With the gain in strength 
ff foundry iron it is claimed that $18.50, Valley fur- 
nace, is now the minimum quotation on basic iron. A 
Canton company which inquired for 10,000 tons of basic 
iron for the first quarter has bought that amount, but 
took it for the fourth quarter instead. The price is 
understood to have been $18, Valley furnace. One lake 
furnace has not changed its quotation of $20 to $20.50 
for foundry and malleable iron. The low Valley price 
as compared with some of the lake furnace prices has 
enabled Valley producers to take some business outside 
of their immediate territory and for shipment to points 
where they have the freight disadvantage. One lake 
furnace during the week lost several lots of iron total- 
ing approximately 2000 tons in western Ohio, to Valley 
furnaces, although it had a considerably lower freight 
ate Sales during the week by Cleveland interests 
aggregate about 25,000 tons. Furnaces are still refus- 
ing to quote for the first quarter, but are talking of 
an advance of 50c. to $1 a ton above present prices for 
that delivery. Low phosphorus iron, long quiet, has 
ecome fairly active. A Valley producer has sold 2000 
tons in small lots in the past few days at $27.50, fur- 
nace. Little effort is being made to meet the higher 
price on this grade. 


Quotations helow, except < isic and low phos 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland. and for ocal 
ron include a 50 switching irge Ohio silvery 

ad Souther iro! prices ire based on a 3.02 

ight rate from Jackson and $6 from Birmingham: 

Basi Valley furnace $18.00 to $18.50 

N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 20.00 

Southern fdy l. 1.75 to 2.25 24.01 to 25.51 

Malleable 20.00 

Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 29.07 

Standard w phos Valle 
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Iron Ore.—The United States Steel Corporation has 
placed a contract for manganiferous ore, calling for 
100,000 tons as a minimum amount. The 100,000 tons 
will go to the Gary works of the Illinois Steel Co. and 
additional ore may be taken under the contract for 
shipment to other plants. Usually the Steel Corpo- 
ration depends on its own mines for its entire ore re- 
quirements, but its production of manganiferous ore is 
limited and this round lot purchase indicates a decision 
to use more of that grade in its mixture. The market 
generally shows more activity than since the early 
part of the season. One buyer, during the past few 
days, placed 50,000 tons and another 35,000 tons, large- 
ly manganiferous ore, and inquiries now pending ag- 
gregate 100,000 tons or more. As the shipping season 
will be virtually over in 60 days, consumers realize 
that they must not delay much longer in placing con- 
tracts for whatever ore they may need during the win- 
ter. Late sales have been made at regular prices and 
it is claimed that the weakness of the carly part of the 
season is no longer in evidence. The dock balance of 
ore on Sept. 1, at Lake Erie ports was 6,333,420 tons, 
as compared with 6,454,724 tons on the same date a 
year ago. Receipts at Lake Erie ports during August 
were 6,228,144 tons and for the season until Sept. 1, 
24,660,329 tons, as compared with 20,183,830 tons dur- 
ing the corresponding period a year ago. Shipments 
from Lake Erie ports during September were 4,158,185 
tons, and for the season until Sept. 1, 18,055,199 tons, 
as against 15,271,914 tons for the corresponding period 
last year. 

Semi-Finished Steel—Youngstown mills are quot- 
ing large billets and slabs at $33.50, Youngstown, but 
this price has failed to take some Ohio business in com- 
petition with producers having a freight advantage and 
quoting a mill base. On sheet bars the asking price is 
$35, Youngstown, but no sales are reported, and it is 
believed that a definite inquiry would bring out a 
quotation of $33.50. A Cleveland mill is quoting sheet 
bars, billets and slabs at $35, either Cleveland or 
Youngstown. Sheet bars are in good demand, but 
most shipments are on contracts carried over from 
the second quarter. 

Sheets.While the market as a whole shows a 
firmer tendency, galvanized sheets are still available 
at 4.20c., base Pittsburgh, for prompt shipment, 
although some business for the remainder of the year 
has been taken for 4.30c. Black sheets are holding 
rather firmly at 3.15c., But 3.10c. is still in evidence. 
Blue annealed sheets range from 2.25c. to 2.30c. De- 
mand for sheets is growing, but consumers as a rule 
are covering only for early requirements. 

Reinforcing Bars.—An inquiry is out for several 
hundred tons for the superstructure of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. Building, Cleveland, and for 200 tons for 
a warehouse for the Malbin Realty Co., Cleveland. 
Small lots are in good demand. Rail steel bars are un- 
changed at 1.75c. to 1.80c. 

Warehouse Business.—Warehouse business, which 
has been good for some time, is expanding. Sheets are 
particularly active. Warehouse prices on sheets are 
holding at the recent reductions, but shading of $2 a 
ton is still reported on steel bars, plates and structural 
material. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.10¢ plates and 
structural shapes, 3.20c.: No. 28 black sheets, 3.80c 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 4.95c.: No. 10 blue an 
nealed sheets, 3c.; cold-rolled rounds and hexa- 
gons, 3.80c.; flats and squares, 4.30c.: hoops and 
bands, 3.85c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3 per 100 lb.: 
No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.45 per 100 Ib.: common 
wire nails, $3 base per 100 Ib. 


Fluorspar.—The domestic fluorspar market is firm, 
although not active, and a few sales are reported at 
$16 for the gravel grade. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Followinge the announce- 
ment that present prices would be continued through 
the fourth quarter many consumers placed cdfitracts 
for that delivery. The Ford Motor Co. has purchased 
a large quantity of nuts during the past few days and 
the demand for bolts and nuts from other automobile 
companies is holding up well. However, manufacturers 


(Continued on page 785) 
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/ Straits 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Zinc 
—- —— — (Spot) -——-— - ~~ —— 
Electro- New New St. New St 

Sept Lake lytic® York York Louis York Louis 

Sidnecs See 14.37% 57.20 9.60 9.25 8.07% 7.72% 
10. 14.75 14.37% 57.62% 9.60 9.25 8.0714 7.72% 
Ri ek 14.87% 14.50 58.25 9.60 9.25 810 7.75 
EeGie aX 14.87% 14.50 Pe 9.60 9.25 8.10 7.75 
Meant 15.00 14.62% 58.37% 9.60 9.25 8.10 7.75 
1 15.00 14.62% 58.50 9.60 9.95 8.10 7.75 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher. 


New York 


NEw YorK, Sept. 15. 
While there is no outstanding activity in non-fer- 
rous metals, prices are strong. Copper is slightly 
higher. Consumer buying of tin has been fairly good 
and the price is up. Lead maintains its position of a 
week ago, while zinc is fractionally higher. 


Copper.—As most of the larger consumers are 
covered for the remainder of this month and some 
through October, there has been no large buying of 
copper, but a fair day-to-day business, together with 
a strong statistical position and advances in London, 
contribute to price firmness here, with a slightly up- 
ward trend. Very little electrolytic copper was avail- 
able today at 14.75c. delivered, most of the producers 
asking 14.87%c. per Ib. Foreign demand has dropped 
off somewhat, possibly due to our high prices. Ordi- 
narily about one-quarter of our copper production goes 
abroad, but recent orders have scarcely exceeded 10 
per cent of the output. 


Tin.—Business in tin was in good volume all of last 
week, but there was very little activity on Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. The total sales in the 
calendar week from Monday to Saturday were about 
900 tons, and little has been added this week. Con- 
sumers were more active than dealers in last week’s 
buying, some of the largest consumers taking sub- 
stantial lots for October and beyond. Spot Straits tin 
in stock in New York is very tightly held, one factor 
contributing to this situation being the late arrivals 
of ships and the fact that other ships due to arrive soon 
will probably also be in later than expected. There is 
a good supply of 99 per cent tin in storage in New 
York, but there is little demand for it, although it can 
be bought about 2c. per lb. below the price of Straits 
tin. The latter, however, is wanted by most consum- 
ers. London prices today were £258 2s. 6d. for spot 
standard, £260 12s. 6d. for future standard, £265 2s. 6d. 
for Straits tin. The Singapore price was £265 5s. 


Lead.—The American Smelting & Refining Co. con- 
tinues its price of 9.50c., New York, on lead, but this is 
available only to its regular customers. In the outside 
market the quotation is 9.60c., New York. The market 
is quiet and drifting, but there is an undertone of 
firmness. 


Zine.—The market is strong because of increasing 
demand from galvanizers and the expectation of for- 
eign demand. The price is slightly Aigher at 7.75c., 
St. Louis, or 8.10c., New York. 

Antimony.—Quotations are firm at 17.12%c. to 
17.25c., New York, for spot delivery of Chinese metal, 
with later arrivals quoted at 16.75c. to 17c., duty paid. 


Old Metals.—The market is stronger. Dealers’ sell- 
ing prices are as follows in cents per lb.: 


Copper, heavy and crucible ............ 14.25 
Copper, heavy and wire ............ - 13.25 
Copper, light and bottoms ...... re ees 11.75 
Heavy machine composition ... 10.25 
EM... sacs checkin tae ahd t © 6s an 8.75 
DG So Vast ected s cee i ees cheats 7.75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. 9.75 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings ........ 9.50 
EPG. Wik a pc eves +h aes op emo dd 8.50 
Re Uh eS nce ae severe hopes «beds 7.00 
Oe a re Paige tive. aye 5.26 
Cast aluminum ......... OG vib dale way 20.50 
GD. yo c's iv Se ce etipewnelee 20.50 
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Nickel.—Ingot nickel in wholesale lots is quoted at 
34c. with shot nickel 35c., while electrolytic, 99.75 per 
cent, is quoted at 38c. 

Aluminum.—Aluminum remains at 27c. to 28c. per 
lb. for the virgin metal, delivered. 


Chicago 


Sept. 15.—Copper and zinc have advanced slightly 
under a fair demand. Lead has declined as a result 
of restricted future buying. Antimony and tin remain 
unchanged. The old metal market is steady and prices 
remain the same. We quote, in carload lots: Lake cop- 
per, 14.8744c.; tin, 59c.; lead, 9.40c.; zine, 7.80c.; in less 
than carload lots, antimony, 19c. On old metals we 
quote copper wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 
11.50e.; copper bottoms, 10c.; red brass, 9c.; yellow 
brass, 7.75c.; lead pipe, 8c.; zinc, 4.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 
32.50e.; tin foil, 41c.; block tin, 46c.; all buying prices 
for less than carload lots. 


VALLEY PIG IRON RATE 


Shenango Furnaces Want a Lower Freight to 
the Canton-Akron District 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 14.—Hearing was given by the 
local railroad freight rate committee this morning to pig 
iron producers in the Shenango Valley district, who are 
seeking equal treatment as to pig iron freight rates 
with Cleveland and Mahoning Valley producers on ship- 
ments to Canton, Akron and adjacent points in Ohio. 
Representatives of the Shenango Furnace Co., the 
Sharpsville Furnace Co., and the Reliance Coke & Fur- 
nace Co., all having furnaces in Sharpsville, Pa., were 
heard and requested that the rate from that and other 
points in the Shenango Valley be the same to the Ohio 
points mentioned as from Mahoning Valley points and, 
for the past few months, ruling from Cleveland, or 
$1.26 per gross ton. At present, the rate over most 
lines from the Shenango Valley to the Canton-Akron 
district is $1.76. The committee merely took testi- 
mony; the executives of the railroads affected will de- 
cide. It seems that the extension of the Mahoning 
Valley rate to cover the Shenango Valley district is 
something that the railroads are empowered to make 
without first getting the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

It was contended by those seeking the change that 
they are penalized to the extent of 50c. per ton in com- 
petition for the business of the Ohio area, which 
amounts to at least 50,000 tons annuaily, and that the 
railroads would lose no revenue by granting the re- 
quest for the extension of the $1.26 rate to the She- 
nango Valley. The low rate now in effect from Cleve- 
land would naturally divert a large part of the pig 
iron tonnage to Cleveland and the railroads would lose 
the revenue on such iron ore as enters into the tonnage 
that passes to Cleveland. The furnace men emphasized 
that they do not seek to jeopardize the group rate 
structure, but are acting in self-defense, pointing out 
that the present rates protect the Cleveland producers 
from outside competition in their own territory and 
give them an advantage at the expense of the She- 
nango Valley producers in the Canton-Akron district, 
which melts a very substantial tonnage. Speakers also 
stressed the need of preserving competitive markets, 
pointing out that they are now confined to a much 
smaller radius for distribution than ever before. 


To Confer with Machinery Manufacturers 
on Exports 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 12—W. H. Rastall, chief in- 
dustrial machinery division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, left today for Cleveland, San- 
dusky and Pittsburgh to consult with manufacturers 
of those cities relative to their export problems. Firms 
interested can arrange a conference with Mr. Rastall 
by communicating with the foreign trade secretaries 
of chambers of commerce in those cities. 
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Tank Plates 


Fx Pittsburgh mill, base, per Ib.... 1.80c, to 1.90. 
P20. Chigere, BASO, DOF 1D... cccccccccesecvvceseenees 2.10c. 
Structural Shapes 
F’.o.b. Pittsburgh mill, base, per Ib.. ; 1.90c. to 2c. 
F’.o.t ( icago, base, per Ib ; ee voeees ase 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft stee] bars, f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib....1.90c. to 2c. 
Soft steel bars, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib.... eS. 
Reinforcing stee] bars, f.o.b. P’gh mills, per Ib... .1.90c. to 2c, 

Rai teel bars, f.o.b. Chicago and f.o.b. Chicago district 
mills, t per lt ices = ema ie 
Common iron bars, f.0.b. Chicago, base, per Ib. .1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Refined n bar f.< P’gh mi base, per lb soe vcnrnee 
Con ron bal eastern Pa. mill, base, per lb......2.10c. 
Hot-Rolled Flats 
Hooy e (6 in. and narrower), per lb., Pittsburgh. .2.40c, 
Banc use (6 in. and narrower), per ib., Pittsburgh..2.40c. 
Strips, 6 i and narrower, base, per lb., Pittsburgh...-.2.40c. 
Strips, wider than 6 in., base, per lb., Pittsburgh......2.20c. 
Strips, 6 in. and narrower, Chicago............2.40c. to 2.50c, 
Striy wider than 6 in., Chicago ; occceccc edd, tO 2.406. 
Cotton ties, per 45 Ib. bundle, f.o.b. Atlantic ports...... $1.28 
Cott r 4 b. bundle, f.o.b. Gulf ports...... + 1.26 
Cold-Finished Steel 
S w stock and shafting, f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib. .2.50c 
S Vs c and shafting, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib. .2.50c. 
Screw stock, base, per lb., Cleveland.............- oo 0 2.DDC. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill, base, per Ib...... 2.80c. to 3.00c. 
St ea fe Gee, Oe BOP ED; coscevs cere. a 75c. 
Strips, f b. Cleveland mills, base, per Ib.........+++- 3 75c 
SLY § vered Chicago, base per is 6anas . 4.006 
Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills, base, per lb..... 3.90 
Wire Products 
in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and Cleveland) 
N I » P keg ‘<epdveteeten how eees $2.65 
Galvanized nails, l-in. and longer, base plus. - 2.00 
Galvanized nails, shorter than 1 in., base plus.... 2.25 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 Ib... 2.50 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib..........+.. 2.65 
Spring base, per 100 Ib Pats 3.5{ 
Galvanized wire, N ), base, r 100 Ib 3.10 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 lb 3.35 
Galvanized staples, base, per Kegm......cccecesesvcs 3.35 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib 3.10 
Polished stap base, per keg. : 3.10 
Cement coated i base, per count keg.. coe ‘neo ae 
*B ti arload to jobbers. ...75, 15 and 5 per cent off list 
*Bale ti arload to retailers 1 10 and 6 per cent off list 
Woven v fence, base, per net ton to retailers.......... $65 
( strict n and delivered Chicago prices are $1 
per tol bove the foregoing. Birmingham mill prices $3 a 
tor £ Worcester, Mass., mill $3 a ton higher on produc- 
tior f t t plant nd Duluth, Minn., mills $2 a ton higher; 
Andersor Ind., $1 higher. 
2 ) Cleveland 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
ise) per 
, § Pittsburgh.... PAY 2.3{ 
I e) per | f.o.b. Chicago dist. mills, 
2.40c. to 2.45c 
innealed, One Pass Cold R 
Ni se) per Ib., f.0.b, Pittsburg} Oc. to 3.20c. 
N I b., f.0.b. Chica 35 
7 lvani | 
N base) per », Pittsbur { to 4.30 
N 28 bas I f b. Cl b i I 3 0 4.40¢ 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 
No. 28 se b., f.0.b. Pittsbure 10c. to 3.20c 
N 28 (1 I { b. Cl izo dis 2 t 40c 
4ut } j ly Nheets 
N 2 Pittsburg} 4.25 
Long Ternes 
N (ba 8 ting, per lb., f.o.b. mill..4.60c. to 4 
lin Plate 
S ’ M base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district 
s ; A ae . - $5.50 
Standard cokes, per base box f b. Chicago district mills 5.60 
Standard cokes, per base box f b. Elwood, Ind. cabo Gare 
Terne Plate 
(F b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 
8-lb. coating, 100 Ib 20-lb. coating I. C....$15.50 
ise > occsBhae 25-lb. coating, I. C - 17.00 
8-lb. coating I. C 11.50 30-lb. coating I. C 18.35 
15-1 oating I. C 14.3 40-Ib. coating, I. 20.35 
rv 
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Rivets 


2 ; “Meveland mills, base, per 100 Ib., 
Large, f.o.b. P’gh and Clevela $2.40 to $2.50 


Large, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per 100 Ib......-. .-- 2.60 to 2.65 
Small, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.........--. 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Small, Cleveland -70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Baaall, CHICKS .cccccccccccvcses 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


~~ 


Rails and Track Equipment 
(F.0.b.) 


Rails, standard, per gross ton.......- aavaekoseee pees . $43.00 
tails, light, billet, base, per Ib..... oneness ent 1.65c. to 1.70c, 
Rails, light rai] steel, base, per IbD........++++. 1.50c. to 1.60c, 
Spikes, ys in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib..... . $2.80 to $3.00 
Spikes, %4 in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib..... . 8.00to 3.25 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib....... 3.25 
Track bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 Ib........++- 3.90 to 4.25 
Tie plates, per 100 Ib... .... cee eeeccceccccnens 2.35to 2.40 
Angle bars, base, per 100 Ib........+0+ seesdes 2.75 


Welded Pipe 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills) 
Butt Weld 


Steel | Iron 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 
- cnabe ewes 45 19% | %& to X eeese +11 +39 
% to $%..... 51 a | Se ae 22 2 
a: benee beeen 56 2 ees 28 11 
ec kiae ane 60 aun | 3 06 2%...2- 3 13 
OOCBikv saws 62 50% | 

Lap Weld 

Pererr rere 55 43% Dain ooo mews 23 7 
Bee GOB s seus 59 47% tl Sea weeks 26 11 
y Se Be cone 56 43% eee 28 13 
Fr ¢ a | 41% me ye | es 26 11 
ti ome 2B. cc 53 40% 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
a. cin ee walews 41 2446 1 3. 00. Bicacics 61 0% 
MZ to %..... 47 30% | % to %..... +11 +54 
a ae arena ae are 53 Sen) eh acend onan 2 7 
ees cence 58 S0ee Te ek isseeys 2 12 
‘ss | ee 60 49% | 1 to 1%..... 30 14 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ende + 
oem dikae nas 5% Set ae ese ee 23 9 
BeO8 4. . oas 57 46% | 2% to 4..... 29 15 
44 Pe ats a 56 45% | 4% to 6 ceeee 28 14 
a is al esta oh cs 52 en) 0 Bas ae ie oi 21 7 
9 and 10.... 45 32% B40 BBsiccecs 16 2 
11 and 12... 44 31% | 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts on steel 
pipe are increased (on black) by one point, with supple- 
mentary discount of 5 per cent and (on galvanized) by 1% 
point, with supplementary discount of 5 per cent. On iron 
pipe, both black and galvanized, the preferentials to large 
jobbers are 1, 5 and 2% per cent beyond the above discount, 

Notge—tThe above discounts on steel pipe also apply at 
Lorain, Ohio. Chicago district mills have a base 2 points 
less. Chicago delivered base 2% points less. Freight is 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chicago district 


mills, the billing being from the point having the lowest rate 
to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh) 


Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
i ER ine aa ain a is 27 | SO the is wae omen +18 
6 to 2% in 37 an) Owen ONS aun ae5e + 8 
i. Gubeteces ke paten 40 | 2 SD BOS ss weaeoes — 2 
ae 00 OM Eucucscce Ses8 4. wan Me: BUR iasnses ax — 7 
Sa Se eG Gas wéenh ae 46 See OO See Mics ween — 9 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 6 fives extra are given 
on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens on charcoal] iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Cold Drawn 


AD. Pee rene ae sae 60 BASIC: fic acetates Go, ren cok 45 
cae we, ee Oe Cos x 52 Son. WO. een MRS ois waa cls 47 
ae ee Sans. es Se Sk: bse abbas ssaens 50 
PO IR. og oa 6 asim oe 31 4%, 5 and 6 in...... 46 
2% and 2% in....... 39 
Hot Rolled 

2 and y Me es cern hale 34 ie ee eee 50 
3% and 2% in....... 42 CU: aaskwavesedenew 53 
ES eee eee 48 4%, 5 and 6 in...... 48 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extra for lengths 
up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at mechanical] tube list 
and discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take 
price of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing (New List) 


Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 base............. 50 to 55 per cent off list 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 base............. 45 to 50 per cent off list 


Plus differentials for lengths over 18 ft. and for com- 
mercially exact lengths. Warehouse discounts on small lots 
are less than the above. 
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Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 51.50 per cent iron.............. $4.55 
Old range non-Bessemer, 5144 per cent iron........... 4.40 
Mesaba Bessemer, 51.50 per cent iron.........e.eee05 4.40 
Mesaba non-Bessemer, 51.50 per cent iron............ 4.25 
High phosphorus iron, 51.50 per cent.............eee0. 4.15 


Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 


per cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian 9.50c. to 10c. 


Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 
nese, from the Caucasus ......... ae 45c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60 
DEF COMmt. COMONMETOINE: 60.0 cece scccess $12.00 to $13.00 


Chrome ore, Indian basic, 48 per cent Cr.Os, 
crude, per ton, c.i.f., Atlantic seaboard. . 20.50 to 24.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 


Ber Te. OE Dee POO Bile oc cccs ceceuse 65c. to 70c. 
Coke and Coal 
(Per Net Ton) 
Furnace coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt....... $3.40 to $3.75 
Foundry coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt....... 4.25to 5.00 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines........ 1.50to 2.10 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines...... 1.65 to 1.90 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines........ 2.00 to 2.25 
Steam slack, f.0.b. W. Pa. mines... ..cccccscces 1.30to 1.40 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.......... yarces Eee aoe 
Ferroalloys 
Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, 

furnace, or seaboard, per ton........... $115.00 
Ferromanganese, foreign, 80 per cent, f.o.b. 

Ailnmtse HON, Gaty DAE... ccc cicceses 115.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered....... 82.50 to 85.00 
it, i 2S ee 145.00 to 147.50 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal.... 1.15 to 1.20 


Ferrochromium, 4 per cent carbon and up, 

60 to 70 per cent Cr., per lb. contained 

Gis SUED 6b 6a 8 eh vices bbe ee evedesses 11.50c, 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium $3.50 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 

BG OO. .xeie sepa’ de wereeeuceweeeweea 200.00 


Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 
(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated) 


Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent.............5. $32.00 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent...........5. 31.00 


Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $33; 11 per cent, $35; 
12 per cent, $37; electric furnace ferrosilicon, 10 per cent, 
$38 furnace; 11 per cent, $38; 12 per cent, $39; 14 to 16 
per cent, $45. 

Silvery iron, 6 per cent, $24; 7 per cent, $25; 8 per cent, $26; 
9 per cent, $27; 10 per cent, $29; 11 per cent, $31; 12 per 
cent, $33. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium 
fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, gravel, 
per net ton, f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky 
OD vis iw aea ew hae Cae ces ce beeeees chs $16.00 
BVO. 3 Tease, OOF: WOE BO s.6 a.00's deiviewe tar 19.00 
Fluorspar, foreign, 85 per cent calcium 
fluoride, not over 5 per cent silica, c.i-f. 
Philadelphia, duty paid, per net ton.... 15.00 to 16.00 
Fluorspar, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98 per 
cent calcium fluoride, not over 2% per cent 
silica, per net ton, f.o.b. Illinois and Ken- 
GC Ns Vuh ot crs beste eg deevberns 32.50 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works: 
Fire Clay 


High Duty Moderate Duty 


POUMETEWRUNEE cc ce cecrees $43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $43.00 
DN) 5 RAG esa 6 wes 48.00 to 50.00 43.00 to 45.00 
eR a 43.00 to 46.00 40.00 to 43.00 
DE 6 Goss heads ceeee 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
NS wha as da mak + ce ees 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
EE oth a ha a, d'or ies 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 38.00 
Ground Gre clay, per tom......ccccccecess 6.50to 7.50 
Silica Brick: 
IL, 0'g. Gch ney nic 6's. 8b 5.6 ete ae 40.00 
CTR CRAG aiesle- 4 da aine wee a aeete oar 49.00 
PE, Oe os k's vid de a0.5 4 onnianenealte 54.00 
a Se, OO COs ecs ov cercceedeces vee 8.00 to 9.00 


Magnesite Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 


more and Chester, FA.). s.sccsccceges 65.00 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 
MOTe OF CHOKE, FG.) ccccccccccece 40.00 
Chrome Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton...... nee - 48.00 


Bolts and Nuts 


(F.o.b, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and Chicago) 
Machine bolts, small rolled threads. .60 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads, 

50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 

50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes.50 and 10 per cent off list 


Bagle carriage bolts...........+ee++. 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Re Gays a.oe yo os aah b5o00 5 oe 60, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads... .50 and 10 per cent off list 

ee nS ae 20 per cent extra 
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Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., j 
45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Larger and longer sizes........45,10and 5 per cent off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank and tapped, square........ 4c. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons... .4.40c. off list 


C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or tapped .4.10c. off list 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts. .50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with cold pressed nuts. .45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Wr. ciee 0n6« tbs wad es tes 00 4448 be 6.50c. to 6.25c. off list 


*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

The discount on machine, carriage and lag bolts is 5 per 
cent less than above for less than car lots. On hot pressed 
and cold punched nuts the discount is 25c. less per 100 Ib. 
than quoted above for less than car lots. 

(Quoted with freight allowed within zone limits) 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 


f% in. and smaller, U. S. S.......... 80 and 5 per cent off list 
& in. and larger, U. 8S. S........ 75 and 5 per cent off list 
Small sizes, 8S. A. B........025. 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S. A. E., % in. and larger...... 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 

Stove bolts in packages........... 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 

Stove bolts in bulk .......... 80, 10, 5 and 2% per cent off list 

SO EE on 606 be RE Wes Oe On bane 50, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 


(Prices delivered within specified territories) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 
Per 100 Net | Per 100 Net 
S.A. BE. U.8. 58. 8. A. E. U. 8. S. 


oe ee he 6 TY er ee $2.35 $2.40 
in ce aera 515 515 i, kien ee 3.60 

Me ss uees aan 66 Om. oe aee 5.65 5.80 
fs in. ae comme -79 ont. SESE * CF 8.90 
4-in 1.01 See 1 See ces ose 12.60 13.10 
Ses Sh. . o 5s 1.38 1.42 5008. 232.05 ee ee 
IR cos o CaS 1.70 1.73 Se eilhei o dieses 21.00 21.00 


f«< 
Larger sizes—Prices on application. 


Cap and Set Screws 


(Freight allowed within zone limits) 
Mille? CRD. SOUOWR:, .sccsecieceuvss 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
80 and 10 per cent off list 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread, 
80 and 10 to 80 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. S. S. Thread, 
80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Upset hex. cap screws, S. A. E. Thread 
80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Cet: SR ee... ... «a viene eau 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
BE WHE Fo oe cvctencesvestiswaewwereetn 75 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
per gross ton 


Rolling billets, 4-in. and over.............4+:. $33.50 to $35.00 
Pees ee, GPE gw oc ccs necevcuseeesteeueee 40.00 
POR  DHOtR: -GRRNOMOOE © oviccc vcccce de cbs céecesen 45.00 
i Oe 6 ous s dan cent ns hie ea Eo ate ae eed alee 35.00 
cae Fe 6 a0 Scan ak 2a oe ie kee $33.50to 35.00 
*Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in........ 45.00 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than me ue.-92.50 over base 
Wire rods, screw stock.............e:: $5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.20 to 0.40........ 3.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55... 5.00 per ton over base 


Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75........ 7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75..........10.00 per ton over base 
ee OS a's oe baa ibd so be Gabe Om 15.00 per ton over base 


Skelp, grooved, per a. datas vbw ae Won Od adeeb eens 1.90c. 
Se, ON OE Teg onc dadildile s tO heweewh bees e 1.90c, 
Gey, PN, WT Ba ec cc dcapdescaveveetsvebecws 1.90c. 


*Chicago mill base is $46. Cleveland mill base, $45. 


Alloy Steel 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or mill) 


8. A. E. 

Series Bars 
Numbers 100 Ib. 
2100* (144% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon). ..$3.00 to $3.25 
Se A ae ED ve bak 6.60 DUS dE eK eee AEE ORE 4.50to 4.76 
2500 (5% Nickel) eoebecvseoeeeeoeeve ecevecesece §.75 to 6.00 
ee ae ee ne a 3.50to 3.65 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) 5.00 to 5.26 
3300 (Nicke] Chromium) ........... 7.50to 7.75 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) jena ennaat 6.25to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel) ....... 3.25to 3.50 
5200* (Chromium Steel) ....... +++ 7.50to 8.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars) ............ 4.25to 4.60 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)...... 4.00to 4.25 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring steel)........ 3.25to 3.60 


Carbon Vanadium (0.45 to 0.55 Carbon, 0.15 


ic > fair toad bles Baa oe a 4.00to 4.25 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 

Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium) .............. 4.50 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- 

mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum) .......... 4.25 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- 

mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum) .......... 3.75 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 

Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum) ...... 4.75 to 5.00 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, forging quality. 
The ordinary differential for coal drawn bars is lic. per Ib. 
higher. For billets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10-in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same analysis. For billets 
under 4 x 4-in. down to and including 2%-in. squares, the 
price is $5 a gross ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 





*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 
turers to conform to S. A. E. system. 
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H: F. Wahr, 
Pittsburgh, has been elected president, succeeding the 
lat Frederick E. Mesta. He has been associated with 


} nanw ») 
e company Ior 


22 years and before his election as 
e-president last May he had been secretary and 
sa manager. J. O. Horning, treasurer, and Lorenz 
hie engineer, have been elected vice-presl 

John Edwards becomes assistant treasurer 

reated by the 
Frederick E. Mesta has been filled by the 
f Mr Pearl R. Mesta, widow of the lat 


gene Mh. fit é ippointed Western divi- 

ng manager of the American Bridge Co 

: rcceedall Francis J. Llewellyn, who died 
this yeal My Heald, dur ng his connection 

yeal vith the American Bridge Co., has 

anager of the company in New 

was connected with the Richmond, Va., office 

, several years. For the past few 
Cal e has bee stant Western div n contract 


H. Foot recently a nted trict sal 
gent at Cincinnati for the Bethlehem Stee 
Te! at ne npanys dar c n at | 


e succeeds 


Li¢ oOo! ne Be thlehem Stee Ce rporation, ha 
irned to New York. his former home, but will aga 


re ae! ? Sat Franci ) about Jan. 


rm of ey & Eberlin, which wa 

ed Aus It halt { eing Eastern sales 

r the Sup r Steel Co., Canton, Ohio, he will 

t ' the American Zinc Products 

( yreencast Pa.; Chicago Perforating Co., Chi- 

Henrv A. Taubensee & Ci Chicag Mr. Eber- 

iss ited with tl Merchant & Evans Co., 

m 1910 to 1917 and rejoined the firm 

service in France ; 1 captain of infantry 

wal He ned with M. L. Fill y to or- 
firm of Filley & Eberlin in August, 1921. 


eorge R. LeSauvage has resigned as vresident 

general manager of the Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co., 

‘ cag and Le Sturges has been elected to succeed 
preside! Mr. LeSauvage, who will remain 

the mpany, is returning to the East to 


} 
WOrk iong 


ntemplated. 


Dan M. Rugg, president Eastern States Blast Fur- 
nace and Coke Oven Association, who recently resigned 
superintendent of the Donner-Hanna Coke Corpora- 


tion, Buffalo, now in Europe on a vacation trip. On 


his return he will locate in Pittsburgh with the Kop- 
ne Ss ( ¢ 


Kenneth M. Rhoades, who has been in the sales de- 
partment of the Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Co., 
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ice-president Mesta Machine Co., 


September 17, 1925 


Harrisburg, Pa., as assistant to H. W. Bishop, Jr., 
manager of sales, has severed that connection to go 
with the Tacony Steel Co., Philadelphia, as assistant 
to W. C. Prendergast, vice-president in charge of sales. 


L. M. Zimmer has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Linde Air Products Co., New York, 
manufacturer of oxygen, and of the welding gas divi- 
sion of the Prest-O-Lite Co., manufacturer of dis- 
solved acetylene, succeeding L. M. Moyer, who resigned 
Aug. 1. Mr. Zimmer entered the employ of the Linde 
company nine years ago as junior salesman. 


Howard Coonley, Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, has 
accepted the appointment as chief of the First Chem- 
ical Warfare District. It is Mr. Coonley’s duty to 
mobilize industry in his district for the manufacture 
of gas masks and other chemical warfare material on 
short notice in case of war. There are four other dis- 
tricts, with headquarters in New York, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and San Francisco. During the war Mr. Coon- 
ley was vice-president of the Shipping Board, United 
States Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


Dr. William O. Hotchkiss, since 1909 Director of 
the State Geological and Natural History Survey, Wis- 
ynsin, and ex-officio member of the Wisconsin State 
Highway Commission, has resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of the Michigan School of Mines at Houghton. 


Dr. Hotchkiss is 47 years of age, a native of Wisconsin 
ind a graduate of the University of Wisconsin. 


George Vits, president Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis., president of the Wiscon- 
in Manufacturers’ Association at the annual meeting 
n Milwaukee on Sept. 3. Walter J. Kohler, president 
Kohler Co., Kohler, was elected vice-president; George 
I’. Ingersoll, general manager Fairbankg-Morse & Co.., 
Beloit, treasurer, and George F. Kull, Madison, was re- 
ippointed executive secretary. The board of directors 
neludes Gen. Otto H. Falk, president Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., and vice-president Falk Corporation, Mil- 


Waukee 


was electé 


Walter J. Munro has been elected vice-president of 
the Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, and will have charge 
of sales of the household brush division. He has been 
in charge of the Cleveland office of MacManus, Inc., a 


national advertising agency. 


Philip S. Savage, formerly superintendent of coke 
ovens, By-Products Coke Corporation, Chicago, has re- 
turned to the Donner-Hanna Coke Corporation, Buf- 
falo, as superintendent of operations, succeeding D. M. 
Rugg, recently resigned. 


John T. Llewellyn, formerly vice-president, has suc- 
ceeded his brother, the late Silas J. Llewellyn, as presi- 
dent of the Chicago Malleable Castings Co. Paul 
Llewellyn and James S. Llewellyn were elected vice- 
president and treasurer and 


+ 


tary, respectively. 


vice-president and secre- 


G. W. Knight, chief engineer Atlas Steel Co., Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., has resigned and will become general 
manager of the Pennsylvania Salt Co., Natrona. Pa. 


D. A. Healy, during the past 21 years associated 
with the Boston office of Alley & Page, Inc., has 


severed his connection with that firm. He has made 
no plans for the immediate future. 


Norton A. Mears has been appointed general man- 
ager Chicago Forging & Mfg. Co., 2000 Southport 
Avenue, Chicago, succeeding the late John Kimball 
Saville. Mr. Mears is experienced in railroad and com- 


mercial work, manufacturing and industrial engineer- 
ing practice. 
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THOMAS H. RUSSELL, vice-president and director of 
the American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of agricultural tools, since its organization in 1902, died 
at the Akron City Hospital, Akron, Ohio, Sept. 9, fol- 
lowing an operation. Previously he was an official of 
the Withington & Cooley Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich., 
maker of farm and garden tools. His first connection 
with the American Fork & Hoe Co. was as manager of 
its Geneva, Ohio, plant and he remained in this capac- 
ity until 1918, when he retired because of ill health. 


EDWARD PERKINS SELDON, president Erie City Iron 
Works, Erie, Pa., died at the Hamot Hospital in that 
city Sept. 11, following an operation. He was one of 
the city’s most prominent business men and was a 
director of the Erie Trust Co. and the Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. 


PAUL AFFORDBY ROCHESTER, great-grandson of Col. 
Nathan Rochester, founder of the city of Rochester, 
N. Y., died Sept. 11 at Arlington, Vt., aged 68 years. 
He was vice-president of the Arlington Refrigerating 
Machinery Co. and was known as an authority on 
transportation problems. 


THOMAS B. LYNCH, aged 67, for 22 years connected 
with the firm of Lynch & Van Orman, Canandaigua, 
N. Y., machinists and founders, died on Sept. 10. 


LLEWELLYN W. JORDAN, general office manager for 
the Pittston Stove Works, Pittston, Pa., died at his home 
in that city Sept. 6. He was born in Pittston in 1889 
and since graduation from the local high school 19 
years ago, had been connected with the Pittston Stove 
Works. 

A. W. Dowp, member of the firm of Judge & Dowd, 
San Francisco, Eastern mill representatives, died Sept. 
3, at the age of 49, at his residence in Burlingame, Cal. 
Mr. Dowd was for many years connected with the Pa- 
cific Hardware & Steel Co. and upon its merger with 
the Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co., he resigned and 
represented several Eastern manufacturers in San 
Francisco. Three years ago he formed a partnership 
with J. W. Judge, representing the Peerless Drawn 
Steel Co., Apollo Steel Co., Allegheny Steel Co., Donner 
Steel Co., S. Severance Mfg. Co., West Virginia Rail 
Co., and other Eastern companies. 


Louis SACKS, president Louis Sacks, Inc., which 
operated the Newark Malleable Iron Works, Newark, 
N. J., and several other enterprises, died Sept. 11 at 
Long Branch, 'N. J., after an illness of about ten days. 
He was born in Baltimore in 1852 and hegan the man- 
ufacture of hardware specialties in 1881. A few years 
later he engaged in the gray iron and malleable foun- 
dry industry, with which he had been connected for 
nearly half a century. Mr. Sacks is survived by a son, 
Louis Sacks, Jr., who was associated with him in the 
business. 


B. B. NEAL, president Commonwealth Hardware Co., 
New York, who has been associated with hardware ac- 
tivities for nearly 35 years, died Sept. 13. He was 
founder of the Neal & Scott Co., the Commonwealth 
Hardware Co. and other similar organizations. 


“The Physical Side of Concentration in Boilers,” 
a paper read by Roger W. Andrews, Andrews-Bradshaw 
Co., Pittsburgh, before the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, has been reprinted by the company for dis- 
tribution among those interested. The paper contains 
information of interest to users of steam. 
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COKE WAGES NOT RAISED 


Independent Connellsville Producers Find Labor 
Plentiful 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 14.—The report published in 
Cleveland that independent coal and coke operators in 
the Uniontown district were raising wages is without 
foundation. As is well known to all interested, the 
present independent scales for day labor range from 
$4.50 to $5, not $3.50, as stated in this report, and the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. seale calls for $7.50 per day, in- 
stead of $5.50, as this report had it. 

For a time recently when the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
was putting into operation some 2000 coke ovens, there 
was a good deal of shifting of the workmen from in- 
dependent operations to the Frick plants to secure the 
higher compensation obtainable at these plants. But 
that company could not provide work for all and most 
of the men drifted back to the independent plants. 

The labor supply of the Connellsville district is 
juite ample for much fuller operations than that dis- 
trict now is enjoying and independent companies which 
recently have started up idle capacity in response to 
the larger demands for soft coal and for coke for heat- 
ing and domestic purposes incident to the anthracite 
mine suspension have experienced no difficulty in secur- 
ing full complements of men at the independent wage 
scales, which are about 30 per cent below those paid 
by the Frick company. 

The Frick company is a subsidiary of the Steel 
Corporation and is governed by its wage policy as are 
all other subsidiaries. The scale now observed by the 
Frick company was established late in August, 1922. 


Cleveland Iron and Steel Market 
(Concluded from page 780) 


PerestenerenRA Nery riereetrenseny rr teerune® 


would like more orders. Rivets are dull and weak. For 
carlot business $2.40, Cleveland mill, appears to be the 
common price for large rivets. 


Coke.—The foundry coke market is very firm, with 
higher prices on some of the standard brands. Quota- 
tions range from $4.75 to $5, the latter for premium 
grades, and good coke is apparently no longer avail 
able below $4.75. An Ohio maker of by-product coke 
has adopted the Ashland plan of making contracts with 
a price fixing clause under which the price for each 
month is named on the 25th of the previous month and 
the buyer has the privilege of canceling if he does not 
regard the price right. Many consumers have placed 
fourth quarter contracts on this basis For prompt 
shipment Ohio by-product coke has advanced 50c, a 
ton to $7, Painesville. Heating coke is firmer, rang- 
ing from $3.50 to $3.75. 

Old Material—A Cleveland consumer during the 
week purchased small lots of blast furnace and open- 
hearth scrap, paying $15 delivered for borings and 
turnings and $18 for heavy melting steel, and to obtain 
material to fill the orders dealers are paying 50c. over 
those prices. Generally the market is dull, with prices 
holding fairly steady, although borings and turnings 
lack strength. Heavy melting steel has sold at $18 
near the Valley consuming district, but this was dis- 
tress material and the price did not represent the 
market. 


We quote dealers’ pricés f.o.b. Cleveland per 
gross ton: 


Heavy melting steel ae $17.00 to $17.50 
Rails for rolling . +. ce 17.00to 17.50 
Rails under 3 ft..... 19.00to 19.50 
Low phosphorus m elting 18.00 to 18.25 
Cast iron borings .. - 14.00to 14:25 
Machine shop turnings.......... 13.00 to 13.25 
Mixed borings and short turnings 14.00to 14.25 
Compressed sheet steel oa 15.50to 15.75 
Railroad wrought . 18.50to 14.06 
Railroad malleable . . 19.00to 19.50 
Light bundled sheet st ampings. - 12.00to 12.25 
Steel axle turnings.. 15.00to 15.50 
We. 4 @068.s «esate . 18.00to 18.50 
No. 1 busheling aa . 14.00to 14.25 
Drop forge flashings . . 13.00to 13.50 
Railroad grate bars - 13.50to 13.75 
Stove plate ' 13.50to 13.75 
Pipes and flues - 12.00to 12.25 
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DEMAND INCREASING 


Machine Tool Business Shows Slow but 
Steady Expansion This Month 


Chrysler Motor Corporation One of the Largest 
Purchasers with Order for 20 Turret Lathes 


*ODERATE increase in the demand for machine 
M tools is reported from some districts. The Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Association in its Sept. 
10 report says that “machine tool demand is increasing 
in line with the increase in demand for machine tool 
products. Good steady replacement demand is coming 
from all user industries, with the automobile industry 
leading for volume of new equipment purchased.” The 


further comment is made that “need for labor saving 
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is the biggest element in bringing about increased de- 
mand for modern equipment.” 

Barometric figures of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association show that August business was 
41.08 per cent of a so-called “normal” as compared 
with 38.30 per cent in July and 39.65 per cent in June. 
These figures are based on reports received from about 
50 manufacturers of machine tools. 

The largest item of business within the week was 
the purchase of 20 turret lathes by the Chrysler Motor 
Corporation. Considerable business in the Detroit 
automobile district is still pending. 

Railroad inquiries and purchases are numerous, but 
usually for single machine. The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western is asking for prices on six tools. A 
Chicago firm has sent out a small list for a coach shop 
of the Florida East Coast Railway at St. Augustine, 


Fla. The Illinois Central has purchased several tools 
for Sioux City, Iowa, shops. 


Island City, to cost $250,000 The name of the occupant 
s temporarily withheld 
The Concord Coal Corporation, Seventy-sixth Street and 
East River, New York, has acquired waterfront property 
the East River, between 100th and 101st*Streets, 365 x 
155 ft., for a new coal storage and handling plant. Con- 
eying, loading and other equipment will be installed. The 
nt will cost about $250,000. 


The Stancourt Laundry Co., 503 East Seventy-second 
Street, New York, has awarded a general contract to the 
Commonwealth Engineering. Co., 103 Park Avenue, for a 
mechanical laundry, power house, garage and automobile 


epair shop, at Garrison Avenue and Worthern Street, te 
cost $250,000 with equipment. 


Seelig & Finkelstein, 44 Court Street, Brooklyn, archi- 
ects, have filed plans for a three-story automobile service, 


air and garage building, 107 x 109 ft., to cost $120,006 
vith equipment 


The Staten Island Edison Corporation, Livingston, S. L, 


has filed plans for a one-story automatic electric power 
ibstation on its right-of-way at Tottenville. The J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation, 43 Exchange Place, New 


York, is engineer. 


Richardson Radio, Inc., 128 University Place, New York, 
has leased a portion of the building at Foster Avenue and 
Hulst Street, Long Island City, for a new plant, and will 
oon install equipment 
W. P. Katz, 2 Hudson Street, Yonkers, N. Y¥., architect, 

plans for a two-story automobile service, repair and 
garage building, 36 x 140 ft., to cost $60,000 with equipment. 


EF. B. Randall & Son, 


829-805 Doll Avenue, North Bergen, 
N. J., are considering the rebuilding of the portion of their 
rolling mill destroyed by fire on Sept. 1, with loss including 
irt of the machinery. 


The Bayonne Casket Co., Jersey City, N. J., has taken 


it a permit to erect a new plant at Bennett Street and 
Virginia Avenue to cost $40,000. Leroy A. Cowan, 921 
Bergen Avenue, is architect. 


The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, has plans 
nder way for a new warehouse and distributing plant on 
e-acre tract at Hillside, Newark, N. J., recently acquired, 

to cost $50,000 with equipment. 

The Reo Motor Car Co., 520 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
J., has awarded a general contract to Enstice Brothers, 111 
Academy Street, for a two-story and basement repair shop 

nd garage, 150 x 157 ft., to cost approximately $150,000. 
Fletcher- Thompson, Inc., 542 Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport, 
Conn., is architect and engineer. 


The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh, is having plans drawn for a four-story factory 
branch and distributing plant, 95 x 372 ft., at Newark, N. 
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J., to cost $500,000 with equipment. Walter S. Timmis, 315 
Fifth Avenue, New York, is architect. 


The Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Public Service 
Terminal, Newark, N. J., will begin the construction of a 
new automatic power substation on Clay Street, to cost 
$50,000 with equipment. The company also has plans for 
a similar power station, 30 x 90 ft., at Passaic and Lock- 
wood Streets, to cost $60,000. Work is in progress on a 
third such substation on the Valley Road, Montclair, N. J. 


The Truxton Insulator Co., Newark, has leased the upper 
portion of the building at 50 Spring Street, totaling 3000 
sq. ft. of floor space, for the manufacture of radio spe- 
cialties. A. B. Truxton is president. 


William Johnson, 36 Brenner Street, Newark, manufac- 
turer of tools, has awarded contract to the Louis Kilgus 
Co., 13 Coes Place, for rebuilding the portion of his plant 
recently destroyed by fire with loss of about $30,000. Mar- 
shall N. Shoemaker, 15 Central Avenue, is architect. 


The Associated American Industries, Inc., Newark, re- 
cently incorporated, will manufacture several lines, includ 
ing automobile signals, tail and parking lights, snap gages, 
ete., and also render a general engineering service in pro- 
duction investigations. J. M. Clark is one of the principals. 


The Goodman Electric Machinery Co., 126 Green Street, 
Newark, is in the market for a used 1%-in. electric drill 
It is also looking for second-hand arc welders. 


Chicago 
CurcaGco, Sept. 14. 


ACHINE tool purchases during the week have 
been about equal to those of the preceding 
seven days. On the other hand, inquiries are not 
so numerous, although they are still being re- 
ceived at a better rate than during August. One 
of the most active industries at this time is that 
which is supplying machinery to the printing trade. 
Automobile manufacturers continue to operate at 
a high rate of production and are entering the 
market from time to time for miscellaneous tools. 
The city of Milwaukee, through its Central 
Board of Purchases, is inquiring for a 24-in. lathe 
and a motor-driven grinder. The Pullman Co. 
has bought a 36-in. open-side planer. Battey & 
Kipp, Inc., Chicago, has issued a small list for a- 
wood and steel coach shop of the Florida East 
Coast Railway, St. Augustine, Fla. The Illinois 
Central purchased for its Sioux City, Iowa, shops 
a 26-in. sliding-head drill, a tool and cutter grinder ; 
a drill grinder and a sensitive drill. 

The Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 Shields Avenue, 
Harvey, Ill., has purchased from the Motor Wheel Corpora- 
tion, Lansing, Mich., a one-story factory containing 46,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, together with a 23-acre tract of ad- 
joining property at Harvey for $76,500. After remodeling, 
the building will be occupied by the new owners. 


The Moline Pressed Steel Co., East Moline, Ill, con- 
templates the construction of an addition with 5800 sq. ft. 
of floor space, to cost $15,000. 

The Central Manufacturing District, Chicago, has awarded 
the general contract for a power plant, 2005 West Pershing 
Road, to the E. W. Sproul Co. 


The Thayer Action Co., Rockford, Ill, will start construc- 
tion next week on a new power plant at Highteenth Avenue 
and Tenth Street, to cost $100,000. 


The City Council, Springfield, Ill., is arranging for a 
pumping plant in connection with the construction of a 
sewage system on the west side, to cost $800,000. Pease, 
Greeley & Hanson, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, are 
the architects. 


The Waterways Paper Products Co., 3201 South Kedzie 
Avenue, Chicago, has preliminary plans for a new two- 
story and basement factory at Kedzie Avenue and Thirty- 
second Street, to cost $65,000 with equipment. D. H. Burn- 
ham & Co., 160 North La Salle Street, are architects. W 
A. Strong is president. 


James Morrows Sons, 202 North Genesee Street, Wau- 
kegan, Ill., have plans for a two-story and basement auto- 
mobile service, repair and garage building, 76 x 260 ft., 
to cost $200,000 with equipment. C. N. Webster, 5 North 
Genesee Street, is architect. 


The Board of Education, Gothenberg, Neb., plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in its proposed 
two-story and basement high school, to cost $150,000, for 
which bids are being asked on a general contract. A one- 
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story power house will also be built. Davis & Wilson, 
525 South Thirteenth Street, Lincoln, Neb., are architects. 

The Seeger Refrigerator Co., Arcade Street and Wells 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., has awarded a general contract 
to the F. J. Romer Construction Co., 190 Ramsey Street, 
for a one-story addition, 88 x 200 ft., to cost $90,000 with 
machinery. 

James Marrin, 416 N. E. Lincoln Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has filed plans for a one-story foundry, 40 x 86 ft. 

M. O. Nathan, 123 West Madison Street, Chicago, archi- 
tect, has plans for a one-story and part basement automo- 
bile service, repair and garage, 150 x 275 ft., to cost 
$120,000 with equipment. 


Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the one and two-story plant to be erected 
at Fourth Avenue, S. E., and Twenty-sixth Street, by the 
Crispette Co., First National Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn., to cost $125,000. Magney & Tusler, Inc., 126 South 
Ninth Street, are architects. 

The Board of Education, Rochester, Minn., has plans for 
a three-story and basement industrial school, 65 x 245 ft., 
to cost $300,000 with equipment. J. H. Crawford, Dental 
Building, is architect. 


New England 


Boston, Sept. 14. 


HE slight improvement noted earlier in the 

month in local machine sales did not continue 
and business the past week fell off. Inquiries, 
however, are more numerous, but are mostly for 
single machines. New machines sold since last 
reports include a cutter and reamer grinder for 
a Portsmouth, N. H., tool manufacturer, a 32-in 
shaper for a New England railroad and an auto- 
matic milling machine for an Amesbury, Mass 
shop Transactions in used equipment have been 
largely from manufacturers’ surplus stocks. Local 
dealers sold a Brown & Sharpe automatic screw 
machine to a western Massachusetts shop, a 16-in 
lathe to a Greater Boston firm, a spindle drill to 
a local manufacturer and about a half dozen sim- 
ilar tools to other users. The school department, 
Boston, is in the market for a small amount of 
sheet metal working equipment for the Parkman 
school, South Boston. 


Grinding machinery makers in Worcester and Providence 
are reported as fairly busy, and a Vermont manufacturer 
of lathes has a special order from a valve making com- 
pany that will keep the plant operating about full for 
another month. A Springfield grinding machinery maker 
also is reported as busy A Hartford small tool producer 
is very active, but is doing less on large equipment. An- 
other Hartford firm, heretofore doing an encouraging export 
business, reports a noticeable falling off in both domestic and 
foreign bookings. 


The city of Bridgeport, Conn., will shortly ask bids for 
a trade school requiring machine tools. Details are lacking. 


Plans will be ready shortly for a proposed three-story, 
32 x 100 ft. manufacturing plant for the Towle Mfg. Co., 
260 Merrimac Street, Newburyport, Mass. 


The Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has 
completed plans for a one-story, 130 x 137 ft. plant on 
North Street, to cost about $30,000. 


The Independent Lock & Key Co., Leominster, Mass., 
has acquired the plant formerly occupied by the Universal 
Grinder Co., Winter Street, Fitchburg, Mass. After altera- 
tions the Leominster company will move to the new location. 


Warner Brothers, Bridgeport, Conn., have leased approx- 
imately 1500 sq. ft. manufacturing space in the former 
plant of the Columbia Phonograph Co. and will install 
presses for heavy stampings for radio parts and buckles. 


The Automatic Electric Clock Co., Inc., 172 Myrtle Ave- 
nue, Stamford, Conn., organized to manufacture electric 
automobile clocks, plans to build a factory later. The com- 
pany is in the market for small machinery and tools. Mark 
A. Standow is manager. 


The C. J. Root Co., Bristol, Conn., manufacturer of 
brass hardware, registering machinery, ete., has plans for 
a four-story addition, 55 x 125 ft. Max J. Unkelbach, New 
Britain, Conn., is architect. 


The Connecticut Co., West Main Street, Waterbury, Conn., 
has taken bids for a one-story traction car repair, recon- 
ditioning and storage works, 205 x 368 ft., to cost $400,000 
with equipment. R. W. Foote, Waterbury, is architect. 
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proposed three-story and basement high school at North- 
ampton and Fougeron Streets and East Parade Avenue, to 
cost approximately $1,500,000. F. J. and W. A. Kidd, 524 
Franklin Street, are architects. 


The Tucker Rubber Corporation, 32 Spencer Street, Buf- 
falo, manufacturer of mechanical rubber goods, has acquired 
the plant and machinery of the New York Rubber Co., bank- 
rupt, at Beacon, N. Y., for $94,965. The new owner will 
improve the works for a branch plant. 


Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the two-story and basement plant, 120x 
130 ft., to be erected at Elmira, N. Y., by the Spaulding 
Bakery Co., Binghamton, N. Y., tw cost $110,000. The 
McCormick Co., Inc., 121 South Negley Street, Pittsburgh, 
is architect and engineer. R. Z. Spaulding is head 

Fire, Sept. 1, destroyed the lumber plant and planing 
mill of the Duncan Lumber Co., Lockesburg, N. Y., with 
loss of $220,000 including equipment. Plans for rebuilding 
are under consideration. 

A power house and machine shop are planned by the 
Hydrox Chemical Co., 220 West Huron Street, Chicago, at 
its proposed plant on the River Road, Buffalo, site lately 
acquired, to be one and two stories, estimated to cost $250,- 
000 with equipment. General contract has been let without 
competition to the L. A. Harding Construction Corporation, 
1355 Main Street, Buffalo. 

The Northeast Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y., is in the 
market for a used No. 1 Townsend riveting machine. A. M 
Anderson is purchasing agent. 

A general contract has been awarded by the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., to the Ridge Construction Co., 
local, for two additions, to cost $108,000 and $14,000, re- 
spectively. Some equipment will be required. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Sept. 14. 


ACHINE tool sales attained small proportions 
M the first half of September. Although builders 
have many quotations out, they have closed but 
few orders. Production has slackened somewhat, 
but several important plants continue to operate 
on a heavy schedule. A leading automobile manu- 
facturer placed an order with a local builder for 
nine large lathes, while the Illinois Central pur- 
chased four machines. The Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Co., Dayton, Ohio, closed for two auto- 
matic lathes. It is expected that the Louisville 
& Nashville will buy four or five lathes shortly. 
The Big Four inquiry for a 36-in. lathe and a 
boring mill is still pending. Purchases by auto- 
mobile makers constitute a good portion of the 
business received by automatic lathe and milling 
machine manufacturers. A local turret lathe 
builder booked five orders for single machines the 
past week. 


While business in planers is dull, inquiries indicate that 
an improvement is near at hand. Demand for radial and 
upright drills is fairly active. The John Steptoe Co. re- 
ceived an order for a 16-in lathe from the Board of Educa- 
tion, Mesa, Ariz. The Illinois Central is the buyer of a 
10-ft. flanging clamp from the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. Sales 
of small tools have held up well this month. 


Fire, Sept. 10, caused a loss of $15,000 in the heat 
treating department of the Delco Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


The P. B. Warner Equipment Co., Liston Avenue and 
Barkley Street, Cincinnati, suffered a loss by fire Sept. 9 
of two buildings valued at $17,000, and equipment at 
$50,000. 


The Buckeye Porcelain Enameling Co., Cincinnati, has 
acquired the plant and equipment of the Cincinnati Enamel- 
ing Co., Elmore and Townsend Streets. Production will 
start at once. 

Electrical pumping and other equipment will be required 
in connection with a new filtration plant for the city of 
Batavia, Ohio, for which a general construction contract has 
been awarded to the Burnip Construction Co. 

The General Power & Light Co., operating properties at 
Corydon, Seebree and Calhoun, Ky., and at western points, 
is disposing of a note issue of $900,000, a portion of the fund 
to be used for extensions and improvements in power plants 
and system. E. J. Condon is president. 

The Tennessee Electric Power Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is said to have plans under way for extensions in its steam- 
operated electric power plant at Hales Bar, to include the 
installation of a new generating unit and accessory equip- 
ment. 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has leased 
a building to be erected at Memphis, Tenn., two stories, 
100 x 170 ft., for a factery branch and distributing plant. 

The Roy C. Whayne Supply Co., 608 West Jefferson 
Street, Louisville, is in the market for 30-in gage, portable 
16-Ib. rails. 

The Common Council, Watertown, Tenn., plans the in- 
stallation of pumping equipment in connection with a pro- 
posed municipal waterworks for which bonds for $55,000, 
have been approved. The Ambler Engineering Co., Trav- 
elers’ Building, Richmond, Va., is engineer. 


The Crane Enamelware Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
awarded a general contract to Moudy & Co., James Build- 
ing, for four additions to its plant to cost $650,000 with 
equipment. The project includes a one-story foundry, 100 
x 330 ft.: grinding works, 60 x 330 ft.; addition to small 
ware foundry and installation of equipment to double the 
present output, and one-story enameling works, 180 x 225 ft. 

At a reorganization meeting of the board of directors of 
the Cincinnati Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati, the fol- 


lowing officers were elected: Joseph Wolf, president and 
treasurer; R. K. LeBlond, vice-president; Edward G. 
Schultz, secretary. The company manufactures a full Tine 


of portable electric drills, grinders and buffers and has 
branch offices in all the large cities It will shortly mecve 
into larger quarters and expand its business 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 14 


OME additional machine tool business was 
S placed by Detroit automobile manufacturers 
during the week, including 20 turret lathes pur 
chased by the Chrysler Motor Corporation from a 
Cleveland manufacturer Some business is still 
pending in Detroit but it is believed that the heavy 
buying by automobile builders is about over for the 
present. The market continues fairly active in 
small lots of single machines from widely scat- 
tered sources The Universal Drive Shaft Co 
Cleveland, which is equipping a new plant, pur- 
chased four or five production machines. The 
Nickel Plate Railroad has purchased a 5-ft. radial 
drill against its recent list and the New York 
Central lines are inquiring for a 24-in. heavy duty 
drilling machine. 

The National Tube Co. has purchased three blast furnace 
turbo blowers of 80,000 cu. ft. capacity all for its Lorain, 
Ohio, plant to replace gas engine reciprocating equipment, 
two going to the Ingersoll-Rand Co. and one to the General 
Electric Co. The Otis Steel Co. placed a 2000-hp. motor 
for a jobbing mill drive with the General Electric Co. The 
demand for small motors continues active, but there is 
little inquiry for electrical equipment in large units 

The Holmes Bronze Foundry Co., Bedford, Ohie, has 
placed the general contract for foundry with the H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland Cc. L. MeMasters is general 
manager. 

The Mansfield Vitreous Enameling Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
has awarded the general contract to the Jacob Wolfe Con- 
struction Co. for an addition. L. A. Adams is manager. 

The Brookside Brass Foundry & Mfg. Co., 2315 Seltzer 
Avenue, Cleveland, has awarded contract to J. C. Weckley, 
5109 Broadview Road, for a foundry, 60 x 60 ft. 

The New York Central Railroad will build a machine 
shop, 60 x 80 ft. at Airline Junction, near Toledo, Ohio. 
The general contract has been placed with the H. K. Fer- 
guson Co. Several jib cranes will be required. 

The Boehm Pressed Steel Co., 2219 West Sixty-third 
Street, Cleveland, has under construction an addition to be 
used for a tool room. 

The Fremont Metal Body Co., Fremont, Ohio, manu 
facturer of automobile bodies, will build a one-story addi- 
tion, 60 x 200 ft. 





St. Louis 


tir. Lovis, Sept. 14. 

HE Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 547 West 

Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has awarded a general con 
tract to G. A. Johnson & Son, 1335 North Clark Street, for 
a one-story engine house, with shop and repair facilities, 
to cost $30,000, at Hannibal, Mo. W. T. Krausch, 547 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, is company engineer of build- 
ings. 

The Independent Ice & Cold Storage Co., Wichita, Kan., 
is considering the erection of a five-story and basement ice 
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basement high school, to cost $100,000. Bids 


recently received on a general contract have been rejected 
and new bids will be asked. J. H. Harmon, Fayette Title 
Trust Building, Uniontown, Pa., is architect. 


The Aluminum Co. of America, Inc., Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, is arranging for extensive manufacture of metal 
furniture and will develop plant facilities in this line. . Initial 
production has been started at the Buffalo works for office 
furniture of aluminum construction. 

The F. J. Lewis Mfg. Co., 2513 South Robey Street, 
Chicago, manufacturer of roofing products, has acquired 8 
acres at Fairmont, W. Va., and will begin the erection of 
a new branch plant, to cost $150,000 with equipment. H. 
J. Schulte will be local manager. William H. Lewis is 
president. 

The Board of Education, McKees Rocks, Pa., is consider- 
ing the installation of manual training equipment in a three- 
story and basement high school addition to cost $150,000. 
John O. Phillips, Pittsburgh, is architect. 

The Star Foundry & Machine Co., North Water Avenue, 
Sharon, Pa., has been acquired by Robert Dempsey, Grove 
City, Pa., who will continue the operation of the plant. 





Detroit 


DETROI?P, Sept. 14. 


HE West Michigan Steel Foundry Co., Muskegon, Mich., 
T's planning to purchase a disk grinder, with blower, 
two-stage air compressor and other equipment. 

The Wayne County Board of Road Commissioners, Real 
Estate Exchange Building, Detroit, has awarded a general 
contract to C. L. Carter, 40 West Milwaukee Avenue, for 
a one-story automobile machine and repair shop, with gar- 
age, 66 x 150 ft., for County trucks and cars, to cost $50,- 
000 with equipment. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, is arranging for a new 
stock issue to total from $7,000,000 to $8,000,000, the major- 
ity of the proceeds to be used for extensions and improve- 
ments in plants and system. The company will spend 
about $16,000,000 the present year for expansion. 

The Brighton Mfg. Co., Brighton, Mich., recently organ- 
ized to manufacture pumping machinery, filter equipment, 
etc., has acquired local property for the initial unit of a 
new plant, to cost about $50,000 with machinery. W. J. 
Kilpatrick is president and general manager and Charles 
E. Howland, secretary and treasurer. 

The Contractors Equipment Co., 5169 Martin Avenue, 
Detroit, has awarded a general contract to Gallagher & 
Fleming, 6500 Epworth Boulevard, for a one-story machine 
shop and garage, 40 x 85 ft., to cost $35,000. Janke, Venman 
& Krecke, 1504 Broadway, are architects. 

The General Necessities Corporation, 2457 Grand River 
Boulevard, Detroit, has acquired the plant and business of 
the Iceless Refrigerating Machine Co., manufacturer of 
household refrigerators. The new owner contemplates 
expansion in this line and will also develop production of 
iceless ice cream cabinets and small ice-making machines 

The Corduroy Cord Tire Co., Grand Rapids Mich., has 
work in progress on a two-story addition, 100 x 132 ft., 
and plans the installation of machinery to increase the 
present output about one-third. It will cost close to 


$200,000 


The Board of Education, Newberry, Mich., will install 
manual training equipment in its proposed two-story and 
basement senior and junior high school, estimated to cost 
$300,000, for which it is expected to ask bids on a general 
contract this month. G. Arntzen, 716 Ludington Street, 
Escanaba, Mich., is architect. 

The Muskegon Aluminum Foundry Co., Muskegon, Mich., 
has work under way on a new one-story foundry and will 
install machinery at an early date. 

The McCarthy Aeronautical Engineering Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., will manufacture airplanes in a factory 
leased at Lowell, Mich. 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 14. 
IDS will be asked at once by the Ward Baking Co., 
B Southern Boulevard and East 143rd Street, New York, 
for its proposed four-story plant, 150 x 390 ft., at Edmond- 
son Avenue and Bentalou Street, Baltimore, to cost $500,000 
with equipment. C. B. Comstock, 110 West Fortieth Street, 
New York, is architect. 


The Columbia Clay Co., Urichville, Ohio, manufacturer 
of sewer pipe, etc., has tentative plans for extensions in its 
works at Columbia, S. C., including buildings and additional 
Eugene Evans is president. 

The Common Council, Winchester, Va., plans the instal- 
lation of pumping equipment and water-softening apparatus 


machinery to cost $300,000. 
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in connection with proposed extensions and improvements in 
the municipal waterworks. Whitman, Requart & Smith, 
Baltimore, are engineers. 


The Taylor-Parker Co., Water Street and Commercial 
Place, Norfolk, Va., has inquiries out for a motor-driven 
circular saw, suitable for cutting rails, also a hydraulic 
spring stripping machine, about 100 tons capacity. 

The Cuthbert Crate & Refrigerating Co., Cuthbert, Ga., 
recently acquired by new interests headed by John D. Gunn, 
Jacksonville, Fla., has plans for extensions and the installa- 
tion of additional machinery. 


The Georgia-Alabama Power Co., Albany, Ga., has plans 
for the complete electrification of the pumping plant at 
Meigs, Ga., used for city service. It recently acquired the 
plant and property of the Meigs Light & Power Co., and 
plans extensions and improvements. 


The North State Feldspar Corporation, Micaville, N. C., 
has an expansion program under way at its properties, in- 
cluding the installation of a new grinding unit and auxiliary 
equipment. Work has begun on a new steam-operated elec- 
tric power plant. S. J. Hamilton is president and Rudolph 
Glatly, manager. 


Cc. H. Potter, Tuxedo, N. C., has inquiries out for wood- 
turning and polishing machinery for installation in a local 
building. 

The general purchasing officer, Panama Canal, Washing- 
ton, is taking bids until Sept. 30 for steel rope, steel billets, 
staybolt iron, bolts, nuts, rivets, washers, wire, cable, etc., 
Panama circular 1695 until Sept. 23 for magnet wire, brass 
bolts, stud bolts, brass nuts, annealed copper wire, galvanized 
guy wire, etc., Panama circular 2393. 


The Mexican Petroleum Corporation, Baltimore, has work 
in progress on a new asphalt refining plant in the vicinity 
of its works at Curtis Bay, estimated to cost $1,000,000, 
with machinery. It is expected to have the first unit ready 
for service by the close of the year. 

The Board of Public Service, Charleston, S. C., will re- 
ceive bids until Sept. 22 for four electric-operated centrifugal 
pumps, two with capacity of 1800 gal. per min., and two 
1000 gal. per min., with motors, automatic starting apparatus, 
ete. J. H. Dingle is city engineer. 

The Sinclair Oil Refining Co., 45 Nassau Street, New 
: York, is reported to be planning for a new oil storage and 


distributing plant at Macon, Ga., to cost $75,000 with equip- 
ment, 


The State Board of Education, Raleigh, N. C., is con 
sidering the installation of manual training equipment in its 
proposed high school at King, N. C., to cost $150,000. 

The Maxton Oil & Fertilizer Co., Maxton, N. C., recently 
formed to take over and operate the former plant of the 
Elba Mfg. Co., contemplates extensions and the installa- 
tion of additional machinery. The new company has in- 
creased its capital to $200,000. E. H. Evans, Laurinburg, 
N. C., is president. 

The Cumberland Contracting Co., Cumberland, Md., has 
acquired property on Wills Creek, previously held by the 
Cumberland Hydraulic Contracting Co., and plans the erec- 
tion of new repair shops, storage and distributing facilities. 

R. E. Steele, 330 Asheboro Street, Greenville, S. C., and 
associates, are arranging for a new ice and cold 
plant, 55 x 118 ft., to cost $100,000 with equipment 

The Common Council, Jonesville, S. C., plans the instal- 
lation of pumping machinery in connection with a proposed 
municipal waterworks and sewage plant, to cost $77,000, in 
which amount bonds have been approved. Warren H. Book 
er, Charlotte, N. C., is consulting engineer. 

The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, Md., has announced 
a substantial price reduction on the Black & Decker Nos 
8 and 81 portable electric drills. Prices on all other Black 
& Decker tools remain unchanged. 


storage 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 14 

HE Indiana Lock Joint Pipe Co., Lafayette, Ind., manu 

facturer of cement pipe, has tentative plans for rebuild 
ing the portion of its plant destroyed by fire Sept. 2, with 
loss estimated at $40,000 including equipment. 

The Lyons Clay Products Co., Center Point, Ind., re- 
cently organized with a capital of $150,000 to manufacture 
tile and other fireproofing products, has plans under way 
for new works, to cost $75,000 with machinery. Lawrenc« 
Lyons and John B, Lyons, Jr., both of Brook, Ind., head 
the company. 

The Bendix Brake Co., 401 North Anthony Street, Sout. 
Bend, Ind., manufacturer of automobile equipment, has 
awarded a general contract to the H. G. Christman Co., 
306 South Notre Dame Avenue, for a new one-story plant, 
100 x 550 ft., to cost $80,000 with equipment. 
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The Board of Education, 150 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, plans the installation of manual training 
equipment in a proposed two-story and basement high 
school for colored students at West and Eleventh Streets, 
to cost $500,000. Bids have been asked on a general con- 
tract. Harrison & Turnock, Board of Trade Building, are 
architects. 

The Peerless Foundry Co., Ludlow and Valley Avenues, 
Indianapolis, manufacturer of gray iron castings, etc., is 
arranging to immediately rebuild the portion of its plant 
destroyed by fire Sept. 3, with loss estimated at $50,000 
including equipment. C. W. Sparks is secretary. 

The Inland Box Corporation, Anderson, Ind., will es- 
tablish a new plant for the manufacture of paper boxes 
and containers in the building at West Morris Street and 
the Belt Railroad, Indianapolis, 100 x 800 ft. H. C. Kran- 
nert, formerly manager of the Sefton Co., Anderson, is 
president. George E. Bomberger is vice-president. 

The Kokomo Brass Co., Kokomo, Ind., has awarded a 
general contract to E. L. Danner, Kokomo, for a one-story 
addition, 50 x 132 ft., to cost $37,000. Oscar Cook, Citizens’ 
Bank Building, is architect. 

The Lee Trailer & Body Co., Plymouth, Ind., manufac- 
turer of automobile bodies, et¢., has awarded a general 
contract to the O’Keefe & Thompson Co., for a new one- 
story plant to cost approximately $28,000. 

The Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich., has placed con- 
tract with the H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for a new 
plant at Monroe, Mich., to include a foundry, 150 x 160 ft. 
and a pattern storage building 60 x 80 ft 

The Warner Machine Co., Muncie, Ind., is building a 
shop in which it plans to do special machine work on auto- 
mobile equipment 


The Advance-Rumely Co., LaPorte, Ind., will erect a 
one-story addition to its plant 

fhe Ames Shovel & Tool Works, Inc., Anderson, Ind., 
is asking bids on a one-story addition to its plant. 


Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Sept. 14. 

IDS are being asked by the United States Engineer, 
B Florence, Ala., until Sept. 23, for one movable head 
gate hoist for the power house at the Wilson Dam, Tennessee 
River. 

The City Council, Montgomery, Ala., is asking bids until 
Oct. 20 for one electric-operated centrifugal pumping unit, 
capacity of 6,000,000 gal. per day, pump to operate under 
110 lb. maximum pressure, motor to operate at 2200 volts 
a.c. J. M. Garrett is city engineer. 

The Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is 
having plans completed for a four-story factory branch and 
distributing works at McKinney Avenue and Hutchins Street, 
Houston, Tex., to cost $90,000 with equipment. Alfred C. 
Finn, Bankers’ Mortgage Building, Houston, is architect. 

Kent & Middleton, Corsicana, Tex., have acquired the 
oil refinery of the Owens Refining Co., Ardmore, Okla., at 
Rockdale, Tex., for $100,000. Plans are under way for 
the installation of a new refining unit and improvements in 
the present plant to cost $40,000 

Fire, Sept. 2, destroyed a portion of the veneer mill of 
the H. L. White Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss., and box-man- 
ufacturing plant of the White Box Co., on adjoining site, 
with loss estimated at $125,000 including equipment. It is 
planned to rebuild. 

The Texas & Pacific Railway Co., Dallas, Tex., has award- 
ed a general contract to V. E. Ware, 1614 East Missouri 
Streét, El Paso, Tex., for new shops at Shreveport, La., 
including power house, to cost $100,000 with equipment. E. 
F. Mitchell is chief engineer. 

The Landa Rock Products Co. New Braunféls, Tex., is 
in the market for hose-clamping tools and is desirous of 
getting in touch with manufacturers 

The Swiftsure Petroleum Co., Houston, Tex., is dispos- 
ing of a bond issue of $400,000, a portion of the proceeds to 
be used for extensions and improvements in refining and dis- 
tributing plants Mills Bennett is president 

The General Foundry Co., Anniston, Ala., recently or- 
ganized, is planning for the operation of local works for the 
production of grey iron castings. J. C. Broadnax is presi- 
dent. 

The Brownsville Ice & Cold Storage Co., Brownsville, Tex., 
is arranging for a new ice-manufacturing plant with initial 
capacity of about 45 tons per day. A cold storage and re- 
frigerating plant will also be built with capacity of 800 
cons. H. §S. Shaner is engineer. 

The Birmingham Casket Co., 2701 North Twenty-seventh 
Street, Birmingham, has plans for a two-story addition, 50 
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Commissioner 
Interior, Washington, construc- 
equipment 


Menomines Reservation, 


placing a mill totally destroyed by fire two years ago. The 
Prescott Co. designed the new plant. It has sub-let the 
work of constructing a reinforced concrete mill and auxil- 
iary mill to the Wisconsin Engineering & Construction Co., 
Green Bay, Wis. It will contain two 8-inch band mills and 
one 7-ft. horizontal resaw All units will be driven electri- 
cally, the requirement being 45 motors ranging from 5 to 
lov hp 

The Drew Barn Equipment Co., Watertown, Wis., has 
been organized by H. H. Drew, H. N. Smith and H. D 
Gaebler with $25,000 capital to establish a new factory to 
manufacture a general line of dairy barn fixtures and 
equipment. 

The Vinecent-McCall Spring Co., Kenosha, Wis., manu- 
facturer of bed and automobile springs, will build a one- 
story addition, 42 x 50 ft., for office purposes and use the 
present administration space for manufacturing. The work 
is in charge of Armstrong & White, architects, Kenosha, 
and 200 East Erie Street, Chicago. 

The Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co., 165 Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee, has purchased for $75,000 the plant of 
the Maas Carbonator Co., 2218-2228 Clybourn Street, local, 


and will take possession May 1. Meanwhile the Maas 
company intends to erect a new machine shop on another 
site The Sengbusch company will add two stories to the 


present two-story Maas plant, providing a floor space of 
about 40,000 sq. ft G. J. Sengbusch is president and 
general manager. 

The Waupun, Wis., Water and Light Commission will 
close bids Sept. 22 for furnishing one single-stage 750-gal 
centrifugal pump with a 2300-volt General Electric motor 
and starter, with alternate bids on the same equipment but 
with a gasoline engine and motor drive. Richard Zimmer- 
man is city clerk 


The Oshkosh, Wis., Board of Industrial Education ac- 
cepted the w bid of $167,000 entered by the C. R. Meyer 
& Sons C 50 State Street, local, for the general construc- 


tion of a new vocational training school to cost about 


$275,000 complete The architects are Auler & Jensen, 
Oshkosh R. K. Schriber, 409 Washington Street, is presi- 
dent of the board 


The Racine, Wis., Iron & Wire Works is making some 
purchases of new equipment, principally to increase its 
production of wire shelving for refrigerators and gymnasium 
baskets, two lines developed within recent months. 


The Harvey Spring & Forging Co., Racine, Wis., is 
completing the construction of a new heat treating shop, 
100 x 150 ft., and while part of the equipment has been 
purchased, the principal items remain to be placed between 
now and Dec. 1 E. J. Harvey is president and general 
nanager 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 9. 

LANS are being completed for a one and two-story 

factory on West Third Street, San Francisco, for the 
Electric Storage Battery Co., 1536 Bush Street, to cost $125,- 
000 with equipment Harry H. Meyers, Kohl Building, is 
architect Headquarters of the company are at Nineteenth 
Street and Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 

The Board of County Supervisors, Court House, Los 
Angeles, is asking bids until Sept. 28 for electric generating 
and auxiliary equipment for the new power plant at the 
County farm, near Downey, Cal 

The Schreeck Ice & Cold Storage Co., Baker, Ore., is 
arranging for a new ice-manufacturing plant adjoining its 


present cold storage building. 


E. H. Denke, 1317 Hyde Street, San Francisco, architect, 


has plans for a five-story automobile service, repair and 
garage building to cost $125,000 with equipment 
The Miller Auto Bed Co., 1112 East Twelfth Street, 


Oakland, Cal., manufacturer of disappearing beds for apart- 
ments, is having plans completed for a new one-story fac- 


tory to cost $23,000 with equipment L. F. Hyde, 372 Han- 
ver Avenue, is architect 


The Board of Education, San Bernardino, Cal.. will soon 
egin work on a one-story manual training building at the 
Sturges junior high school, Curtis Avenue, to cost close to 


$50,000 with equipment Dewitt Mitcham, Platt Building, is 
architect 


Fire, Sept. 5, destroyed the plant of the Utah Oil Re- 
fining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, with loss of $600,000 
including machinery Plans for 
sideration 


rebuilding are under con- 


The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash., is 


completing plans for the construction of a hydroelectric 


power house at Lake Chelan, near Wenatchee, Wash., to 


cost $750,000 It will be used largely for service for the 
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Great Northern Railroad, which proposes to électrify its 
lines in this section at a cost of more than $6,000,000. 
o 


The Board of Education, Los Angeles, has plans for a 


one-story manual training shop, 60 x 130 ft., at 525 North 
Hill Street, to cost $30,000 with equipment. Paul C. Pape, 


Central Building, is architect. 


The Table Mountain Clay Products Co., Oroville, Cal., is 
completing plans for the operation of a local clay-mining 
plant and will install drilling, conveying, loading and other 
equipment. 


Sutton, Whitney & Dugan, W. R. Rust Building, Ta- 
coma, architects, are preparing plans for a two-story auto- 
mobile service, repair and garage building to cost $45,000. 

Plans for a manual arts building to be erected for 
Thomas Starr junior high Los Angeles, 
prepared by Roland E. architect, 
Building, Los Angeles. 


The Capitol Foundry Co., Phoenix, Ariz., has been 
organized by E. C. Voss, who has been secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Arizona Iron & Tool Works, and EB. A 
Spring, formerly manager of the Globe Foundry & Machine 
Works. Contract has been awarded to the Union Iron 
Works, Los Angeles, for the erection of a plant and a 
charging platform, a crane runway and a two-ton Shepard 
crane. The company will do a general jobbing business, 
specializing in grinding material for mine and mill work, in 
Arizona and northern Mexico. 


The Inland Empire By-products Co., Spokane, Wash 
will spend about $20,000 in purchasing and installing ma- 
chinery for its new plant in that city. 


the 
are being 
608 Union Bank 
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Canada 


TORONTO, Sept. 14. 

ONSIDERABLE improvement in sales has 
c featured the machine tool market and dealers 
and builders who had exhibits at the Canadian 
National Exhibition the past two weeks state they 
closed for a number of good orders. The Hoyt 
Metal Co. is installing equipment in its new plant 
on Eastern Avenue, Toronto, and it is expected 
that additional tools will be required. The auto- 
motive industry is a steady buyer for replacement 
purposes. 

The Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mill Co., care of the 
Gulf Pulp & Paper Co., 71 St. Peter Street, Quebec, plans 
to build a $15,000,000 mill at Limoilou, Que. George F 
Hardy, 3098 Broadway, New York, is the architect. 


W. B. Brooks, president and general manager Regal 
Oil Corporation, 704 Confederation Life Building, Toronto, 
is receiving bids for equipment for a refinery at Tillson- 
burg, Ont. 


Db. C. Chisholm, town clerk, Antigonish, N. S. 
ing bids for the construction of a power plant. 


is receiv- 


Foreign 


r E Minister of Public Works, Cairo, Egypt, is taking 

bids until] Nov. 2 for sewage pumping machinery, com- 
prising three large and one small Diesel engines, with cen- 
trifugal pumps and auxiliary machinery. 


The Chihuahua Lumber Co., Chihuahua, Mex., has been 
acquired by new interests. The plant has been closed for 
a number of years and new machinery will be installed and 
parts of present equipment replaced for the manufacture 
of sash, doors and other millwork products. 


The Williams Harvey Corporation, Mill Basin, Brooklyn, 
has acquired a one-half interest in the Wilhelmsburg 
Smelting Works, Hamburg, Germany, and will develop the 
plant for the manufacture of lead, etc. Later the German 
works will be extended and additional machinery installed. 
The National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New York, owns a 
substantial interest in the Williams Harvey organization 
and is directly interested in the foreign expansion. 


The Swedish Chamber of Commerce in the United States, 
2 Broadway, New York, has received an inquiry (No. 231), 
from a company in Sweden desirous of getting in touch 
with American exporters of steam, water and gas pipe. 


The Electricity Commission of Victoria, Melbourne, 
Australia, is taking bids until Nov. 9 for a quantity of 
lead-covered and armored 6600-volt cable and low-tension 
cable. Specifications (known as Morwell specifications No. 
25/62) are available at the offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, New York and Chicago. 
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Trade Changes 


The American Engineering Co., Philadelphia, announces 
the following representatives to sell the Juruick ammonia 
compressor: American Refrigerating Co., 933 North Twenty- 
seventh Street, Allentown, Pa.; Baender Engineering Co., 
Parsons, Kan.; Barstow Sales Co., 1007 Locust Street, St. 
Louis; J. J. Bunz, 1605 East Ninth Street, Kansas City, 
Mo.; El Paso Engineering Co., 712 North Oregon Street, El 
Paso, Tex.; Harrison Machine Co., 144 Platt Street, Roch- 
ester, N. Y¥.; Hines Mfg. Co., 418 South Charles Street, Bal- 
timore; Lutz & Dunn, 1715 Webster Street, San Francisco; 
Martin Wright Electric Co., 308 East Houston Street, San 


Antonio, Tex.; H. G. Miller & Co.; East 2122-24 Sprague 
Avenue, Spokane, Wash.; L. L. Priskey, 1318 Wildwood 
Avenue, Jackson, Mich.; Refrigerating Service Co., 307 


Union Trust Building, Cincinnati; Rocky 
neering & Supply Co., 8 Third Street, 
F. Ronstadt Co., Tucson, Ariz. ; 
Avenue, New Orleans; Standard Milk Machinery Co., Fif- 
teenth and Madison Streets, Louisville, Ky.; A. A. Topp, 
1347 Garfield Avenue, Indianapolis; Universal Ice Machine 
& Supply Co., 608 Puyallup Avenue, Tacoma, Wash.; A. T 
Vick Co., 1020 Capital Avenue, Houston, Tex.; Wright- 
Zeigler Co., Sullivan Square, Charlestown, Mass.; Refriger- 
ating Construction Corporation, 140 East Twenty-fifth Street, 
New York. 


Mountain Engi- 
Great Falls, Mont.; 
R. M. Shad, 430 Taylor 


The American Cable Co. has appointed the firm of Brun- 
tons, Musselburgh, to handle its general line, including 
Tru-lay wire rope and Tru-loc fittings, in Scotland. The 
Dominion Wire Rope Co., Montreal, Canada, is a new 
Canadian distributor. Other new distributors are the 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co., Marion, Ind.; J. 
Shuman Hower, 106 Foster Building, Utica, N. Y., Con- 
tractors’ Equipment Co., 8 Steuben Street, Albany, N. Y., 
and John C. Louis, 221 South Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 


The Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Eastern Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street, Baltimore, has incorporated the Buck- 
eye Porcelain Enameling Co. under Ohio laws to take over 
the plant and equipment of the Cincinnati Enameling Co. 
The new company will do cast and sheet iron enameling, 
conforming with the usual Porcelain Enamel company’s 
standard. Jim Gould, superintendent of the parent com- 
pany’s Scranton plant, will supervise operations at Cin- 
cinnati. 


The A. R. Wicker Machinery Co., 822-826 Larimer Street, 


Denver, has taken over the machine shop of A. R. Wicker 
for the purpose of manufacturing centrifugal and similar 
types of pumps for irrigation. 

The Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has 


established resident engineers as follows: 
Jr., Syracuse, N. Y.; James M 
Thompson, Detroit; Lee G. 


Frank E. Hatch, 
Welch, Pittsburgh; F. Archer 
Daniels, Chicago. 


The Cored Bar Corporation, 1543 Fillmore Avenue, Buf- 
falo, has arranged with Arthur C. Harvey 60 Everett 
Street, Allston, Boston, to represent it in that territory on 
Sumet cored bars, solid bars and castings. 


The E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has moved its 
Detroit office from the Dime Bank Building to the General 
Motors Building. 


Co., 


Takata & Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan, announces that its 
American branch office is located in the Westinghouse 
Building, 150 Broadway, New York. J. N. Murray is in 
charge. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


HE following quotations are made by New York 

City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing 
orders with manufacturers for shipments in carload 
lots from mills, these prices are given for their con- 
venience, 





Bars, Shapes and Plates 


Per LI 
Bars: 
Refined iron bars, base price.............++-: 3.24¢. 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base.....7.00c. to 7.25c. 
Soft steel bars, base price............... » ov ees 
Hoops, base price ........ telecine ec tee rl $.49¢. 
Bands, base price ........ ite an .3.99e. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 
in. and larger, basé dae ah ine wed oes Sees 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x %4 In. 
base Se anes tee ae ns ae ea Cae ane 3.24c. 
Steel plates, % in. and heavier eee eeaeee 3.34c. 


Merchant Steel 


LI 
Tire, 14% x % in. and larger. cGastatgasaave 3. 30c. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 24% x % in. and larger) ...3.65c. 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger............. .. -4.20c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard......... 7.00c. 
Open-hearth spring steel ...... . .4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
Rounds and hex. ......... se lw eo so 
Squares and flats ...... : pose of. 
Standard tool steel, base price . + + 15.00c. 
Extra tool steel ee ai 18.00e. 
Special tool steel : we oa io ono ee 
High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungste re ..70e. 
Sheets 


Blue Annealec 


No. 10 3.89c. 
No. 12 a 3.94c. 
Ni 14. ‘ : Sela ‘ -o.9IC. 
No. 16 : : phe a ai .4.09¢. 
B Annealed B tcl 

Soft St B i Ste 

Cc. R. One I Pipe She 

| Per Lk 
Nos. 18 to 20. (Siete ee ae:  weaee 
Nos. 22 and 24 ...0.40¢. to 4.20¢ 1. 35¢ 
No. 26. ; wees cou, to 4.25 4.40¢ 
No. 28* ; a ..3.90¢c. to 4.35: 4.50¢ 
No. 30 : Joke eee ae. j.;  \wa<ss 

Galvanized 
I I Lb 
No. 14 . ; ; ie 7 1.00c. to 4.35c. 
No. 16 : : ..4.15¢c. to 4.50c. 
Nos. 18 and 20 .4.30c. to 4.65c. 
Nos. 22 and 24 ....4.45¢e. to 4.80c. 
N 26 ‘ .4.50c. to 4.95c. 
No. 287 . . .4.90¢c. to 5.25c. 
No. 30 ..9.40c. to 5.75c. 
*} ehte t wid highs per 10( ! 
Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 

Black Gal) Black Galv 
6 in. Butt. 46 29 | % in. Butt.... 4 19 
% in. Butt... 51 37 % in. Butt.... 11 9 
1-3 in. Butt.. 53 39 1-114 in. Butt. 14 + 6 
242-6 in. Lap.. 48 35 | 2-in. Lap 5 +14 
7&8 in. Lap.. 44 17 | 3-6 in. Lap... 11 + 6 
11&12in.Lap. 37 12 | 7-12 in. Lap... 3 +16 


Bolts and Screws 

Machine bolts, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent off list 

Carriage bolts, cut thread, 30 and 10 per cent off list 

Coach screws, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 

80, 20, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Steel Wire 


BASE, Prickt oN No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb 

Bright, basic ieawedvuneees ae 4.25c. 

Annealed, soft 4.50c. 

eI CAORIN  cue ese meee a 5.15¢ 

Coppered, basic ..5.15e. 

Tinned, soft Bessemer .6.15¢e. 
Regul ex 


On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE, under the general headings of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 





Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


on er ee ic Benak se eawne kid 19\%c. to 20%c. 
SS ee ere errr 19%c. to 20%c. 
IE ei te a cise bien bach hie Oe 16%c. to 17 %c. 
i rr i nee ne cwaeen 27T%c. to 28%c. 
EOE CHO: MEORMOEE «4 656s cianaeveses 23%c. to 24%c. 
Copper tube, seamless. ........cccecee 24%c. to 25%c. 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 21%c. to 22%c. per Ib. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz, and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke 14x20 
Grad Grade Prime Seconds 
“AAA” a 80 lb.. .$6.15 $5.90 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb... 6.30 6.05 
14x20 14x20 100 lb... 6.45 6.20 
IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC... 6.65 6.40 
IX.. 12.85 10.85 Laces te 7.60 
IXX.. 14.40 12.55 IXX... 9.00 8.75 


IXXX.. 15.75 13.85 IXXX.. .10.35 10.10 
IXXXX.. 17.00 15.05 IXXXX...11.35 11.10 
Terne Plates 


8 lb. coating, 14 x 20 


100 lb Fs agile Macao aaa ce a tate ota vale eanenae $7.00 to $8.00 
Ii cn saath ave MT we Gate richie ln aaa 7.25 to 8.25 
BOS, = airs Seca fs, Sole alsdato ct foeslg ek ae 8.25 to 8.75 
rR TN i a a ee ee e . 9.00 to 10.00 
rin 
re er ene 60c. 
Bg aa ac les s5 Sin ie ate oth ee ce ee 65c. to 67c. 
Copper 
BARN ON oe ne Mal ear see RN a en na eee 16%c. 
SORUERO ® -.5GK.64 0b oo 3 ov ae Ka wieaieee we oe eee 16%c. 
NE tes chat dip aalaielssa ale pie meiaie mie aaa tamaiee 16 «¢. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
I ONE 5 55's S85 en a a ee 9%c. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 12%ec. open 13c. 
Lead and Solder* 
PERCICR WU DI 95:4 5.9045 0 omens uKSS 10%ec. to 12%ec. 
RINNE oS sincera era ahaa tated ag ahs iced 12%c to 13'ec. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed.............ccece . -40c. 
PAO Ek MNO co wicue ache veh eM audios skds caster 37c. 
Ne WERNER ci vummcndns eevee bn unkaccbeaone 30%%e. 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


Re SE ese oie ee eee bbe oman 75c. to 90c. 

Commercial grade, per Ib............... 35c. to 50c. 

eee ae, ans cucanucca cae ce cree 25¢. to 35c. 
Antimony 

BENING. 46 ee kcd deaee shia aackekbawkiebeee 20c. to 2l1c. 


Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), ingots for remelting, per lb.....3lc. to 34c. 


Old Metals 


The market is firmer except for scrap lead which 
has eased off slightly. Dealers’ buying prices are as 
follows: 


Cents 
; ; Per Lb. 
CO, ONY GOOEIEO 6 occa necdenacdaubean 12.00 


Sr ME vias cenncsdunen ke uaa -11.75 
Copper, light bottoms 
NE MOUNT CI hin cide ase debi Ge oe a eee 7.25 


I NE es As Bk ca ait ke ca se am 6.00 
Heavy machine composition ................000. 9.00 
ae beeen OO SUING. . 5 ona sscncdeonacss 8.50 


No. 1 red brass or composition turning 
Lead, heavy 
SE eats OUI La Wied ed bain ie @4cd ob 4 ada 6.50 
Zine Aon Cee eee OY tS eee ee Oa Wee be aah On ek a eee 4.50 
CER 5. ce se ecmeceue adv bhcaen oe 18.00 
Sheet aluminum 
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